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otling Water 
for 24 hours 


For twenty-four hours hot water was allowed to run continu- 
ously upon this board varnished with Valspar. Then the board 
was submitted to a similar test with cold water, for one week. 





At the end of that time the finish was as perfect as at the 
beginning—without even a suspicion of whiteness—because the 
finish was Valspar, the absolutely waterproof varnish. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Do you realize what this test means to you? It means— 


—that your leaky radiators, your wet boots, the inbeat of rain through 
your windows, and other ordinary household accidents cannot injure 
your Valsparred floors, furniture or woodwork. 


—that your Valsparred floors and wainscoting can be washed with 
soap and water as one would wash tile. It does away with the necessity 
for unsanitary oils. 


—that the cleanliness of your home is thereby greatly increased at no 
extra expense. 


—that in your kitchens and bathrooms varnished with Valspar there 
will be vo danger from splashed water. 


an 

—that on your piazzas and doors, and all places exposed to the elements, 
Valspar offers complete resistance to rain and storm and retains its 
brightness indefinitely. 


—that Valspar protects your furniture from dampness, from liquids 
and hot dishes, and scratches in.ordi- 
nary use. Furniture manufacturers, 
recognizing Valspar’s exceptional 
qualities, are putting out furniture . 
Sucinn a little label, ““ Finished with Special Offer 
Valspar,”’ furniture that you can get We'll send you enough varnish for a 
if you ask for it, with dull or pol- table or chair 

ished finish. pon receipt of your name and add 


ten cents to cover cost of ma 


ce we wil end you a M4 pu 
a 








Specify Valspar the next time you - ile 
have any varnishing done. Seat tae oe toe 
with two coats anv ordinary article of hou 
And ask your dealer about our hold use, such as a medium-size table, cha 
guarantee, ‘“‘Your money back if kitchen drain-t 
» ae fj . | > ‘ Use this Valspar on the article which get 
not satisfied, the Aardest service in your home, use it 


where ordinary varnish would not last a week 


VALENTINE & COMPANY __ Subject this Valsparred article to any amount 


of water for 3 le th of tim Wash it 
488 FOURTH AVENUI NEW YORK CITY _ a oo 


ward, etc 


with soap and water You might even pour 
t Manufacturer f High-Grade Varnishes in th World botlimng water on it Notice, too, that it won't 

ESTABLISHED 1832 scratch white. We want you to satisfy your 
self that Valspar is absolutely waterproof and 


NEW YORK TORONTO $ | -arpr Z wsible 
CHICAGO TRADE LE TIN Mage PARIS oF Clay HESOe: ayy . 
BOSTON a ISH AMSTERDAM Send for this trial can before you forget it 
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“Get that ae \ Tailored 1 Look!” 


When John McGraw returned that only the finest custom tailor- 
from his world-tour last Spring, skill was worthy of a textile so ten- 
he brought home an exquisite silk- — derly carried across two continents. 
linen suiting secured in China. There are half a thousand “‘treas- 

From all of the custom clothes- — ured fabrics’’ for Fall on display at 
makers in New York, Mr. McGraw _ your local Royal dealer’s store. 
selected The Roval Tailors to cut The latest in woolens and worsteds from the best 

A io looms in the world. 
and draft that treasured fabric into | eres | 
‘ And you can have your pick of them, tailored 
a made-to-measure sult. into a Fall made to measure suit or overcoat at $16, 
_ : $17, $20, $25, $30 and $35. The dealer takes your 
For YOu would feel as he felt— measures—and he is an approved Royal expert. 
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OTHER'S lace 


bodice of days gone 
by becomes daughter's 
lace tunic of today. It has 
survived the years and is 
as charming now as ever 
because the rare, old 
handwork never has 
been washed with any- 
thing but Ivory Soap. 


lvory washes safely the 
finest, sheerest materials 
because, in its way, it is 
just as delicate and pure as 
they. It contains nothing coarse, noth- 
ing harsh, nothing inferior; no im- 
purities, no substitutes, no makeshifts. 


Ivory Soap is genuine, through and through; it is 
pure, high grade soap—nothing else—and therefore entirely harmless 
to any lace or other delicate fabric that is not injured by water. 
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IVORY SOAP ... .| jaz’. ... 994% PURE 
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T THE beginning of the last 
week in July the civilized 
world was going about its 
business as usual. By the 
end of the week, in Europe, all the 
vast machinery of credit and ex- 








change by which that business is 
carried on had gone to smash 

No physical thing had then been 
touched, not a dollar’s worth of tan- 
gible property demolished; yet the 
destruction wrought overnight by 
this collapse of credit and exchange 
was so huge that months or years 
will elapse before it is even approx- 
imately measured. You might vis- 
ualize it by imagining a dozen San 
Franciscos going contentedly to bed 
on a given night, waking up to 
earthquake and fire, and, two days 
later, looking out over smoldering 
ruins. 

Foryears Europe had been talking 
of a big war, voting armaments for 
it, drawing up military plans about 
it; but when war actually came 
there was no more effectual prep- 
aration against it, on the business 
side, than though armed conflict 
of the nations were a thing never 
before heard of. At the first touch 
of war banking, credit and exchange 
systems, which had been carefully de- 
vised and developed through many 
years, broke down quite as though 
some utterly unforeseen disaster had 
befallen them 

And, in fact, this war is a new 
experience for mankind. There has 
been plenty of fighting. The twenty 
year cycle of Napoleonic wars, which 





ended a century ago, involved as The Interior of the New 


many nations and about as great a 
geographical area as does the present war; but the enormous structure of modern trade 
and finance crisscrossing over national boundaries was only beginning then. 

This little incident—one among thousands just like it— illustrates what happened 
An American banker’s wife and children were in Switzerland. The banker read in his 
newspaper that Austria~-on Thursday, July twenty-third—presented an ultimatum to 
Servia, demanding certain actions in view of the assassination of the Austrian heir- 
apparent by a Servian. The newspaper suggested that war might follow. But Austria 
and Servia seemed a long way off. On Saturday the twenty-fifth he read that Servia 
reply was deemed unsatisfactory and the Austrian minister had left Belgrade. That 
looked decidedly warlike, but there was hopeful talk of mediation. On Tuesday the 
twenty-eighth he read that Austria had declared war and all European stock market 
were badly demoralized; in fact there was heavy selling of American securities i: 
New York by foreign holders. 

Naturally the banker thought seriously of his wife and children. War might spread 
travel be impeded, some banks fail. So he went the length of cabling his wife that she 
hould take her letter of credit to the bank and draw out a considerable sum in gold to 
hold against a possible emergency 


Hard Lessons in Finance for Americans 


NV RS. BANKER got the cable and smiled over it. Like most well-to-do American 
4VL women she considered gold useful for ornamental purposes, but a nuisance otherwise 
All her life she had been used to getting what she needed by a piece of paper. Things 
she wanted in a store or in a hotel were charged to her. Otherwise she used a check, a 
letter of credit—at most a bank note; but a!ways a piece of paper. That pleasant 
system had always worked as well in Europe as in the United States. To cumber herself 
with a weight of gold coins seemed as needless as to carry round a bag of iron bolts 
against the possible need of one to repair the automobile. 

Nevertheless, as a matter of wifely duty she proposed to follow her husband's 
advice—at the first convenient opportunity. As for that particular day, she had planned 
an interesting motor trip, and she set out gayly with the children and a woman relative 

About noon they stopped at an inn for luncheon. Mrs. Banker laid down a fifty-fran 
bank note to pay the bill, and it was politely but firmly handed back to her. No piece 
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The Day of Gloom 
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Ev ince 1912 there has been a pretty steady selling of 
loreign-held American Meantime, it is true, 
some large issues of American securities have been placed 

broad; but, on the whole, we have probably bought more 
curities from Europe during the last two years than we 
e sold to her, which would create a net balance against us 

At the same time our foreign trade has taken an unusual 
course. In the seven months ending with July our sales o! 
merchandise abroad exceeded our purchases of foreign 
xty million dollars, against an excess of 
hree hundred and eight million dollars in the like period 
of 1913 t and dividends on American securities 
held abroad, for freight and insurance on ocean shipments 


ior uv 
i foreign 


securities 


goods by only si 
For interes 


vessels and for tourists’ expenses we owe Europe 
five hundred million dollars a year. In 
, unless our exports of merchandise exceed our 
from forty to fifty million dollars a month we 
re going into debt over there. Evidently in the first seven 
year we were going into debt. In the seven 
» exported eighty-three million dollars of gold 

in part settlement of the debt. 
Under those conditions it was clear that whatever for- 
gn-held stocks and bonds we bought would have to be 
There was no balance to our credit over 
True, later on 


vu irlv about 
otner word 


mports by 


months of this 
months w 


ibove imports of the metal 


paid for in gold. 
there against which they could be charged 
we would be shipping great amounts of food- 


, some cotton and other goods, and in 


Practically all the gold for export comes out of the 
reserves of New York City banks, for it is there that the 
exporting is done. If a merchant in Omaha, for example, 
wished to ship gold to London he would get a bank credit 
in New York and draw the gold there. In two weeks, end- 
ing August eighth, New York City banks lost eighty mil- 
lion dollars of cash—mostly gold exports, shipments to 
Canada and withdrawals of currency by interior banks- 
which brought their cash reserves far below the legal 
requirement. So they marked interest rates up to eight 
per cent in order to curtail loans as far as possible and get 
back to the prescribed proportion between cash on hand 
and deposit liabilities. 

It is not difficult to see, then, that buying several hun- 
dred million dollars of foreign-held securities within a few 
days and paying gold for them would have been practically 
out of the question. The solution was to close the Stock 
Exchange—in other words, to shut up the market in order 
to prevent foreigners from selling our securities. 

There was further reason for that step: National banks 
in reserve cities have a billion and a quarter dollars of loans 
secured by stocks, bonds and other collateral. Probably 
the state banks in the same cities have an equal amount of 
loans of the same character. The security behind a great 
part of these loans consists of stocks and bonds that are 





times we could get a credit there 
gainst the anticipated shipments; but these 
Europe would 
Her whole object 
elling our securities was to get money, not 
whatever stocks and 
now would have to be paid for in gold. 
The United States Treasury holds over a 
thousand million dollars in gold against which 
its certificates the crisp yellowbac ks, with 
vhich | trust every reader is abundantly 
icquainted It has in addi- 
tion about a quarter of a billion dollars of 
certificates and there is 
ibout six hundred million dollars of gold coin 
sutside the Treasury Those three items 
constitute the country’s gold stock, which is 
certainly ample for all practical purposes 
However, so far as this gold, whether coin 
that 
is not 


ire most extraordinary times 
vrant us no credits now 
redit; so bonds we 


veht 
ughnt 


are outstanding. 


yold not covered by 


or certificates, is in actual circulation 
is, in people's pockets and desks it 
ivailable for export. If a man wished toship 
gold it would not be practicable for him to 
tand on a street corner and ask each passer- 
by to exchange his gold certificates or gold 
oin for bank The shipper, of course, 
vould go to a bank for his gold or for legal- 
tender notes, which he could exchange for gold 
it the United States Treasury. In short, only 
the gold held by banks is available for export; 
ind the moment gold certificates, gold coins, 
r the United States Treasury notes known 
as legal tender or greenbacks get into a bank 
they become part of the bank’s cash reserve, 
vhich forms the basis of bank credits. 
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Why We Don’t Pay Gold 
S' PPOSE a city bank starts with a million 
W dollars of gold. A merchant borrows a 
hundred thousand dollars from it. But he 
int gold; he wants a deposit credit 
bank’s books against which he can 
draw checks. Thus, as a result of that first 
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buying power of the country really rallied and made itself 
effectively felt. 

With the stock exchanges closed, listed securities are 
literally priceless. The only indication of their market 
value is found in the quotations made on July thirtieth 
Banks that have loans on stocks and bonds accept those 
quotations as the measure of market value until new quo 
tations are made. This means that there will be practically 
no calling for more margins and closing out of loans until 
the exchanges open and new quotations appear. To pre 
vent slaughter of values through calling of loans the stock 
exchanges of Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston, where there 
was little danger of foreign selling, promptly followed New 
York’s example and shut up shop. The thousand million 
dollars and more of bank loans on listed securities are vir 
tually locked up and buried, not to be resurrected until 
conditions warrant the opening of the exchanges. 

The first effect of the closing of the exchanges is to pre 
vent selling of listed securities and to lock up the bank 
loans on those securities. In regard to such loans the ban! 
are much in the position of a man holding a mortgage on a 
farm that for the time being is absolutely unsalable. Al! 
he can do is to sit down and wait. 

A second effect, of course, is to prevent or greatly curtail 
any marketing of new securities. Thus, during the mont! 
of August only twelve million dollars in new 
stocks and bonds were issued by all the rail 
roads, street railroads, gas, electric-light 
power, heating, mining, and like large cor 
porate concerns in the country. Last April 
the total was two hundred and fifty-four 
million dollars; even in July it was ninety 
three millions. And of the twelve million 
issued in August only six millions represented 
new capital, the remainder being mere refund 
ing—changing of one security for another 
or other arrangements that did not 
new capital. 

For all practical purposes this is complet 
stagnation. It means that no corporation i: 
the country large enough to be seen across a 
state line is calling in new capital for exter 
sions, improvements, and so on. That thi 
almost complete embargo on extension and 
improvement will continue while the stoc} 
exchanges are closed is quite probable. And 
inquiry in New York and Chicago shows sur 
prisingly little of that investment buying of 
securities which forms the channel betwee 
private accumulations of capital and the 
extension of our industrial plants. 
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New Loans Not Wanted 


CO pmemggneseaar’ even when there is hardly 
any speculative trade in securities, a 
great number of persons whose incomes ex 
ceed their expenses are continually buying 
bonds and stocks to put away in their safety 
deposit boxes; but a huge proportion of the 
bonds and stocks such people habitually buy 
are listed on some stock exchange. If it is 
a steam-railroad bond it will be listed on the 
New York Exchange. If it is a local trolley 
gas, electric-light or manufacturing bond it 
will be listed on the Boston, Philadelphia 
Chicago or other exchange. Brokers who 
handle such bonds are almost always exchang« 
members. They are permitted to sell listed 
bonds over the counter at prices fixed on July 








bank will have a hundred 
dollars of loans and a hundred 
thousand dollars of deposits. The merchant draws checks 
guinst his deposit, but some of the people to whom he 
rives checks will deposit them in the bank. Other depos- 
will come in. Other customers will get loans, the 
proceeds being placed to their credit as deposits. 

Thus in time the bank will build up four million dollars 
of deposits and the same amount of loans, while the million 
iollars of gold has remained practically untouched in its 
vaults, But if it gets more than four million dollars of 
leposits it must increase its gold stock, for the law requires 
t to hoid one dollar of actual cash—gold or legal tender 
for every four dollars of deposits. 

On the other hand, 


transaction the 


thousand 


iLors 


if the bank is compelled to give up 
ome of its gold it must reduce its loans—which always 
until it gets back to the 

ratio of one dollar in cash to four dollars of deposits. 
Outside of central reserve cities eight or ten dollars of 
bank credits are built up on each dollar of actual cash 
: Te export gold, then, is equivalent to exporting 


bank reserve, 


} 
ives 


reducing its deposits too 


and on every dollar of bank reserve several 
dollars of bank credits rest; so, though there is nearly two 
thousand million dollars of gold in the country, a sudden 
exportation of only ten per cent of that amount when other 
conditions were not favorable might well cause a contrac- 
k | ind much business embarrassment. 
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YRIGHT ®Y BROWN BROTHERS, NEW VOR 


The Wheat Pit of the New York Produce Exchange 


dealt in on the stock exchanges. Usually the banks will 
lend about eighty per cent of the market price of a stand- 
ard railroad stock and a greater proportion of the going 
price of a bond. Sound custom requires a certain margin 
between the market value of the security and the amount 
loaned on it. If stocks fell ten per cent in price the banks 
having loans on stocks would require the borrowers to put 
up additional security. If borrowers failed to comply the 
banks, in the case of demand loans, would feel obliged to 
sell the collateral. 

Under such a condition of alarm and confusion as 
obtained on July thirty-first hardly anybody wanted to 
buy stocks, but a great many people—especially foreign 
holders— wanted tosell. Theinevitable consequence would 
have been a great decline in the price of stocks and bonds. 
Then the banks, with hundreds of millions of dollars loaned 
on stock-exchange securities, would have called for addi- 
tional margins and dumped pledged stocks and bonds on a 
market already glutted with sellers and poorly supported 
by buyers. And the further stocks fell the more the banks 
would have called for margins and closed out loans by 
selling the collateral. 

It is entirely conceivable, if the situation had been left 
to work itself to its logical conclusion, that good railroad 
stocks might have been offered two for a nickel before the 


thirtieth; but in view of the astonishing de 
velopments since then investors seem very 
generally inclined to hold off. Even in regard 
to municipal bonds the same disposition appears. It is 
probable, therefore, that legitimate investments in bonds 
and stocks will be much curtailed until the exchanges open 

Some reasons for that appear at once: Banks are not 
encouraging new loans; so a bond is not as available for 
credit as it was in July. More than that, if you can show 
a man that a bond is selling at par in an open market he 
knows at once that par is the price he must pay for it 
There can be no dispute, for example, about the price of a 
given grade of wheat in Chicago at a given moment. It is 
selling in the open market at such and such figures; but 
when there is no open market, how is the buyer to know 
that he cannot get it cheaper? 

This cutting down of legitimate investment is the most 
serious consequence of closing the exchanges. Another 
consequence is this: Some six hundred million dollars of 
loans on securities by national banks in reserve cities are 
payable on demand. These loans constitute what the 
banks call their secondary reserves. To meet the demands 
of their depositors, they have, first, so much cash in their 
vaults or to their credit in other banks; second, they have 
these call loans. In ordinary times they can realize on 
them at once by simply selling the pledged stocks or bonds 
on the exchange in case the borrower does not respond to a 
Concluded on Page 28 
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ENGLAND WAKES U 








The Germant Were on the Road to Paris 


T IS a desperate affair,”” an Englishman said to riends had it fev where they } 
me-—‘“‘a desperate affair we are engaged in! A lot By Samuel G. Blythe 0 effectual was the secrecy of the British n 
of us will be killed and a whole lot more of us ol troops acro the Channel that I doubt whe 
ruined. I am too old to be killed, unless somebody ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES M. PRESTON hundred thousand people— or fifty t} 
pots me, but as a result of this war I shall be the seven or eight n Londo 
ruined; in fact, I am practically ruined already. But we purposes these bulletins are first headlines for what the weeks British troops had been going t e Cont 
must go through with it—we must go through with it!"" newspaper makers call scare heads. The newsmen hold out of them even before war was declar 
And I have heard fifty other Englishmen say about the these bulletins, and the writers of them strive to make But there it wa Two The I ( 
same thing; but not until the war had been in progress for them sufficiently alluring to help the sale of the papers Of course the newspapers in I had know 
three weeks or so When war was declared England For more than three weeks there had been a successior happening, but the ce orship | ie 
responded instantly and accustomed herself to the rules of these contents bills that retailed in screaming type var And some outsider ‘ I the gr 
ind regulations laid down; but England did not realize the ous successes of the arms of the Allies, told of German English people were in dense ignorance until a fev 
entire gravity of the situation. The British felt secure. atrocities, of heroic Belgian defenses and German repulses _ before the first great clash; and they had been fi 
They know they have the greatest navy in the world, but and French advances—and all that sort of stuff. Toletthe gerated stuff that made them think the war was gx 
they did not think the German ships would remain in Kiel bulletins tell it, the progress of the war on the Continent greatly to the honor and increr t of the arn 





and behind other forts, and not come out to fight. The 
British knew they had a small but reasonably effective army 
which they could send over to France, and that France was 
mobilizing several million men; they did not antici- 
pate that Germany sh a million or more men, 





but 


would ru 


armed and equipped to the last gaiter button, through 
Belgium— which was what Germany did do 


They submitted to the { 
and they read complacently 
affairs and little skirmishes that were magnified to “ Great 
Belgian Victory!" and “ Brilliant French Success!"’ by the 
papers and the press bureaus. They thought all was well 
London, save for the presence of soldiers and the knowl- 
edge, not generally distributed, that soldiers were 
being hurried to the Continent, was normal. 

There had been a flurry. There was a financial disar 
rangement, but that had been composed. Prices were not 
much higher. On the coast there were rigid curfew regula- 
tions and constant patrolling; but it was so fixed in the 
mind of the average Londoner and the average provincial 
that Germany would be beaten—w in 
fact—that he went back to his work and his golf, his cricket 
and his football, his vegetable marrow and his Brussels 
sprouts, and his roast mutton, and concluded that after a 
month or two of possible discomfort the whole thing would 
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as beaten, 


being 


be out and over, and that there might be another penny in 
the pound added to the taxation. 
The Long Roll of the Dead 
spaper venders are forbidden to rush 


| prea new 

through the streets shouting “‘ Wuxtra! Wuxtra!”’ For 
the most part they stand along the curbs at stated places 
Tosupply the deficiency of the bawling of their wares, as our 
newsboys baw! their wares, the English news venders have 
what they call contents bills. These are sheets of red or yel 


sensational item of 


low or green paper on which the most 
the day 


is epitomized in big black t) lo all intents and 


pe 


was one grand, sweet song for the Allies. Russia was near 
Berlin. France was retaking Alsace and Lorraine. Bel 
gium was holding the Germans The plans of the 
invaders were at sixes and sevens, and all was progressing 
favorably. 


Then, at three o'clock or 


in check 


the afternoon of August twent 


fifth—three weeks after England’s actual declaration of 
war-—the newsmen came up the street with red content 
bills, and the Londoners looked at them and sa elling 
at them in the biggest possible typ« 

Two THOUSAND BRITISH CASUALTIES— OFFICIAL! 


On the day before there had been a dispatch saying that 
a few English soldiers, including an 
but that was nothing. Of course, 
provincials viewed it, a few men, more or less, must be hurt 
in an enterprise of this kind. That was to be expected 

The news that two thousand British soldic 
wounded, perhaps killed 
word—fell on London like a bomb dropped from the sky 
It shocked, surprised and stunned 
began to realize that this war was not so easy as had beer 


earl, had been wounded; 
as the Londoners and the 


rs had beer 
casualties is an all-embracing 


London and England 


supposed — began to realize, I say; because, us this is writ 
ten, London and England are not yet fully awake to what 
is happening over in France 
Some of the people are; and the 
trying to be alarmists, are pounding at the people that t! 
war is a real war; a pleasure excursion or a 
expedition, but a war that 
five years, and on the outcome of which the very national 
life of the British Empire depend 
in a redrawing of the map of Europe—a 
ruin, death, economic disaster, and that threatens dyna 
They began to wake up. Two thousand British casual 
ties! Why, it was only vo before that they had 
known that the British troops had been sent to the Conti 
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may last one year, two years or 
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nent! Some of them were aware movement 


were on. They had noticed tha eigt relatives and 
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Off to Starboard Lay the Tramp, 
Rust«Marked and Storm:Beaten 


E HAD quite escaped my notice during the first days 
out from New York; then at luncheon one noon 
a plaintive, high-pitched voice at a near-by table 
caught my ear, and I looked He was mildly 
reproaching the steward for having brought him a curry of 
some sort. I gathered from his words that he abominated 
curry sauce above all things, that he couldn't possibly eat 
curry sauce, and had already bespoken the steward’s 
vigilance to avert from his plate the least vestige of curry 
sauce; which, when one considered the very English bill- 
of-fare on that West Indian liner, and the many unfamiliar 
dishee in which the seemingly ubiquitous curry lurked, was 
for the steward a task requiring no small circumspection. 
It was a very gently phrased rebuke, almost childlike in 
itsentreaty. Thesteward, with an apologetic word, whisked 
away the offending dish, and the speaker's eyes, lifting 
furtively about him for an instant, caught my stare. They 
were a palish blue and of a timid, inquiring air, and they 
looked out from behind neat, large, rimless spectacles. 
There was something vaguely scholarly about him. I put 
him down as a college professor of some sort making a 
holiday trip to Barbados, and in the sequel it proved that 
| was not altogether wrong 
It was after luncheon—the luncheon of the rejected 
curry— when Jarvis and I had repaired, ahead of the others, 
to the smoke-room for coffee. He en 
tered, and looked uncertainly about at 
the deserted tables, fingering an un 
lighted cigar. I pushed the match tray 
toward him and he caught sight of it 
with a little start, as if recalled to his 
purpose from some mind-wandering 
process. As he held the lighted match 
to his cigar, his blue eyes, aslant through 
the big, rimless glasses, rested upon 
It was seemingly a gaze with 
recollection, but 


acToss. 


mine. 
out recognition or 
abruptly he spoke 

“Don’t they serve a very great deai 
of curry on this boat ” 

it was a veritable inquiry, put in the 
same mild, childlike voice I had heard 

the dining saloon. There was no 
note of condemnation in his tone. 
Only a plaintive emphasis in the words 
revealed that, in his candid inquiry as 
to the place occupied by curry sauce in 
the ship’s cuisine, his own palate was 
disagreeably affected 

Jarvis answered with a speedy and 
emphatic “ Yes!"’ and launched out in 
fierce disparagement of the ship’s bill- 
of-fare. The little fellow—he scarcely 
overtopped us as he stood alongside 
the table where we sat— listened atten- 
tively, blinking through his glasses. 
He seemed to derive from my com- 
panion’s tirade some reénforcement 
against inner doubts, as if uncertain of 
his own judgment until thus confirmed 
by independent testimony. 
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“It seemed to me 
these matters 
excessive.” 

The establishment of this truth among us seemed for 
him a bond of mutual understanding. We grew acquainted. 


you see I am quite inexperienced in 
that their use of curry must be, well, 


He was abroad for the first time—a curator of entomol- 
ogy in some obscure museum in the West, the managing 
board of which—it must have been in some moment of 
monstrous farce—had dispatched him, single-handed, on a 
quest for certain butterflies of a rare species. He was bound 
for the upper reaches of the Maccaribo, one of the two 
known habitats of these butterflies, the other, he told us, 
being in Borneo. As the audacity of the undertaking grew 
upon me I could only sit in speechless wonder at the little 
fellow’s matter-of-fact rehearsal of his program. The upper 
reaches of the Maccaribo! It was miles beyond the last 
outpost that a presumptuous civilization dared venture 
into, that obscure, uncharted morass, reeking with fever and 
choked with a rank, monstrous jungle growth that seemed 
coeval with Creation itself. Two years before, skirting 
that pestilential region in a hopeless rubber survey, I 
had crawled—literally crawled—through a portion of the 
Maccaribo jungle, and I could imaginatively fill in the stag- 
gering details which the curator seemed wholly to ignore 
as he briefly sketched his itinerary. 
Something of my own thought was 
instantly on Jarvis’ lips, and he blurted 
it out in his hearty, straightforward 
way: Didn’t he know that it was one 
of the densest, deadliest stretches of 
jungle in the world?—Oh, yes, he pre- 
sumed so, but he planned to accorh- 
plish the greater portion of the journey 
by ascending the river by canoe, and 
with nothing but the lightest equip- 
ment. He would take only a single 
guide. 

Jarvis’ “‘Humph!"’ was emphatic. 
He, too, had had his experience of the 
Maccaribo, a dark sluggish stream 
winding upon itself interminably as it 
wormed and sloughed its way through 
the heart of that dank tropical forest, 
its heavy, mephitie surface a-swarm 
with myriads of insects and steam- 
ing with vapors in a perennial twilight 
gloom. 

The curator nodded comprehend- 
ingly. Yes, he knew about the insects. 
Very annoying, no doubt. He would 
take the usual precautions against 
them. It was not the insects that 
troubled him. You see, he knew all 
about insects, he diffidently pointed 
out; he was an entomologist. 

His chief concern, we presently 
learned, was the prospect of sleeping 
out-of-doors‘ at night. Jarvis’ jaw 
dropped in complete astonishment, and 
he glanced sidewise at me to see if I was 
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sharing to the fullest the rich comedy offered us. He was 
susceptible to colds, the curator went on to explain, and 
very easily got chilled. He was fortified with blankets 
against the sheer drops in temperature of the tropic nights, 
but camping out—‘“‘ camping out”’ was the way he phrased 
it!—was for him an almost untried experience, and he 
didn’t expect altogether to relish it. 

And then he began to talk about butterflies. The soul of 
the man stood suddenly revealed. The garb of his physical 
insufficiency and weak incompetence fell away, baring to 
our astonished vision the devotee, aflame with a deep love 
for and profound knowledge of his calling. Magically he led 
us into a strange new world where the air was iridescently, 
glitteringly alive with butterflies. It was as if he had 
caught up a fold of Nature’s robe and held it close to our 
incredulous eyes that we might see the glitter of its web 
spangled with butterflies. I, who had never looked twice 
at a butterfly, found myself hanging intent upon ever) 
word of that entomological excursus, rapt in the contagious 
ardor of the spell he had so simply and yet so magically 
evoked. His physical littleness, his frail insignificance that 
went to mark the years of close-housed study and sedentary 
toil, became as a mere thin, translucent shell through whic! 
theman’ssoul glowed lambent andeternal. When atlengt! 
I glanced covertly at Jarvis it was only to note that he was 
sitting hunched forward, no longer conscious of my pres 
ence, his pipe hanging loosely from his lips, his whole burly 
body and mind absorbed in the speaker, his face reflecting 
a new and profound respect. 

After an hour he left us—broke off abruptly in his talk 
smiled faintly, murmured something about hoping he 
hadn't bored us, and went out on deck, leaving Jarvis and 
me to readjust ourselves slowly to the world of empty 
coffee cups and littered ash trays before us 

It was Jarvis who reasserted himself first. He banged 
the table with his powerful fist. By Jove, the little fellow 
was a wonder, and no mistake! After all, it was something 
to have an enthusiasm, a love, a passion like that. One felt 
something injected into life that made it worth putting up 
with afterall. What a wrenching away of cramped perspec- 
tives and unveiling of undreamed-of things he had given us! 
The tingle of it was still in our veins. Then with a sudden 
frown he leaned across the table: 

“Tt’s a crime to let him go—alone, no experience of the 
tropics—into that jungle. He'll never come out.” 

“But he’s bound to go,” I asserted flatly. I saw the 
whole enterprise as a sort of unwitting martyrdom, against 
which argument would be futile. “‘We couldn't stop him 
We could talk ourselves blue in the face ——”’ 

“That's the deuce of it,”’ put in Jarvis. “ All that we’ve 
lived and fought through, dinned into his ears down to the 
least detail, wouldn't turn him back, wouldn’t divert him 
fof a moment from the vision of some red-spotted butterfly 
fluttering somewhere in the depths of that infernal place. 
If only we could talk jungle as he talks butterflies ——”’ 

Jarvis broke off despairingly, and I nodded agreement. 
We realized our utter inadequacy for the task of swerving 
from his life purpose this disciple, whose transfiguration, 
so to speak, we had just witnessed. 

I weakly advanced that a zeal like that might bring a 
man out of the mess it led him into. Jarvis impatiently 
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| lowly—“‘just four days to prime him with everything we ber: No matter what happens, don't ever try to R r ‘ A 

» cnow about the Maccaribo.” And the cramming process would be resumed ‘ 
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His name was Agnew, we discovered from his passport, We did our utmost for him in the four fleeting temp s awf 
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tubes glistened under the electric light; the tablets in their 
f color - white, pink, yellow, dark brown—held 

1 sort of childish fascination. A single bottle, 

divested of its contents, marred the pristine com- 

of the in the top row, and below it 

words ‘ 3” to correspond with the 

an affair of compact 


case It was 
Migrain 5 No 
he bottle itself. It was 


ingeniously 


perfection, 
rtight, to forestall a wetting such as had spelled disas 


nt and extraordinary 


Jarvis’ chemical outfit the year before. 1 was pres 
ware that another row of labels ran along the top 
at the sinister line of 
to the drug 
, Lnow perceived, were in the lower tier, and the 
labels were affixe but above the corresponding 
bottles. The words “ Migraine, No. 3" indicated 
bottle in the lower row, but it was the bottle 
ethat Jarvis had opened. Had I got the thing twisted? 
frowning The bottle below, unopened, intact, 
label “Migraine, No. 3”’ upon it. The bottle 
hich Jarvis had opened My eyes 


label. ‘‘Hyoscine!” 


ase, and [| frowned uneasily 
eagents in such close proximity 

ad, not below, 
row of 
' ‘ 

the below it 
abo, 


I paused, 
Ww 


I called weakly 
omething in my tone caused him abruptly to wheel 
Did you--had you opened any of the other bottles?” 
tammered, clutching at the one hope that formulated 
tself in my dazed thoughts 
Vhat are you driving at?"’ He paused, dumfounded 
then all of a sudden seemed to grasp 
y agonized mind was laboring to express. 
He snatche harply from my hands. “ You’re not 
g to tell me His words died out. In a sort of 
imb trance [ sat watching him, his feet planted wide 
upart against the pitching of the vessel, his eyes hawklike 
ipon the label of the half-emptied bottle which confronted 
abbreviated, diabolical lettering. 
gave that!’’ He turned on me as if for denial 
hideous truth 
‘For headache,”’ I added helplessly. 
Che floor of the stateroom lifted to the accompaniment 
of creaking, straining woodwork, and fell away. A swish 
a lash across the glass of the porthole 


expression, 
ntuitively what m 


d the case 


him with it 
him 


of the 


ol spray smote like 
1 seudded past into the gloom. 
The my reply upon us both. 
suddenly he caught up his coat and jerked it on. “If only 
uttered in a sort of 


‘ 


obtuseness of was lost 


y 
; 999 
t taken it 


gasp as he made for the door 
Where are you going?” I interposed. 
Send a wireless!" he flung back at me. 
him instantly, if it isn’t already too late.” 
But Jarvis!’’ He turned at the door, impatient at my 
interruption, ‘That tramp didn’t carry wireless.” 

His grip of the stateroom door knob relaxed and his hand 
fell limply A sudden plunge of the vessel sent him stag- 
a step or two toward me. He balanced himself 
unsteadily No wireless. Of course. Of course.” It was 
like the muttering of a drunken man. Then he lifted his 
head, his features so'drawn that I almost quailed before 
leveled at me. “But the—the poison in his 
vocket And no one to tell him.” 

He turned, half pitching toward the porthole, clutching 
the screws to steady himself, and looked out on the dark- 
ress of wild sky and flying spray. His back was toward 
me, but the silent, spasmodic lifting of his broad shoulders 


he hast The words were 


“Get word to 


yering 


the look he 


for headache. 


was more expressive than words. He peered out into the 
thick gloom as if his eyes might somehow pierce the miles 
of turbulent sea that separated us from that tramp steamer 
which tossed somewhere, a mere speck like ourselves in an 
immeasurable expanse of water, beyond all human com- 
munication and recall. I could understand how his head- 
strong, indomitable will sought to grapple with that utterly 
hopeless situation 

I laid my hand on his shoulder. 

“Out there nodded darkly at the 
tempestuous night; “‘and we can’t reach him, warn him.” 

My grip tightened on his arm and I ruthlessly voiced 
what I felt to be the truth: ‘Too late now, I’m sure.’ 

“You think he’s—taken them?” 

I nodded. “ Hours ago.” 

“Of course, then, it’s all over,” 
continued to peer out to sea. 

After a while I drew him up on deck, and for two hours 
we paced its dipping, swaying length, breasting the wind 
and occasional showers of spray that flung past us. Arm 
and arm we strode, staggered, slipped along that deserted 
deck that stretched damp and glistening under the glow 
of the electric lights, the rail of the ship showing a band 
of white bars against the great heaving blackness. Back and 
forth we stalked interminably, like animals in a cage, Jarvis 
always half a step in the lead, his big shoulders bent to the 
blast, his jaw set and his hand gripping my arm till it ached. 
I could imagine his mind struggling in a dark welter of grief 
and despair like the vessel laboring in that black immensity 
of sky and sea. There was no word spoken, except once 
when Jarvis brought up suddenly by the rail, and I 
ventured a forlorn, uncomforting thought: 

“The jungle would have done for him. 
result in the longrun. Worse too 

: starvation.” 

He denied my words with an impatient shake of his head. 
The wind tore away his answer, but I caught fragments of it: 

“You don’t understand. All the difference in 
the world. Cheated of his goal this way. ae 
Perish, perhaps. But he would have had a chance 
for his butterflies.” 

In the morning a smiling sea greeted us in a garb of 
marvelous blue flecked with sunshine where the trade 
wind fretted it. Flawless days followed, intolerable in 
their blank, perfect serenity. Jarvis kept aloof in his chair, 
which he had shifted to a secluded corner of the hurricane 
deck. There he sat for hours at a time, silent, withdrawn, 
brooding, like a wounded beast that had slunk away into 
its lair to suffer alone. When I attempted to invade his 
retreat he hardly noticed me, and my efforts to draw him 
out of the utter gloom into which he was plunged were 
wholly futile. A grim despondency hung about him, a 
spirit of abject despair filling the shadowy space where he sat 
behind the second officer’s cabin. He seemed unconscious 
of the passing of time, except as it brought us nearer to port 
where we might get some news from that tramp steamer, 
some echo of the tragedy, perhaps, in the chance gossip of 
the water front. I could see that he was torn by a fierce 
desire to confront the actual fact of that inevitablesequence 
of events, and lay the ghost of the doubt that tortured him 
while still he clung to it. 

But we could learn nothing at Demerara, and again at 
Paramaribo all inquiry was in vain, although we consumed 
a week in exhausting every possible means of getting 
intelligence from that tramp steamer. We could not even 


somewhere,” he 


he said simply. But he 


Same 
fever 
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locate her. She might have been a phantom ship coasting 
along those shores, beyond the reach of our scattered, 
insistent cablegrams. And at last reluctantly we plunged 
inland to our destination in the heart of the rubber country. 


mz 

T WAS a dreary business of four months in the interior, 

but we were free of it at last and our faces turned north 
ward again. A Dutch coasting vessel set us down in Port 
of Spain. At stride we were back in civilization, 
abruptly immersed in the luxuries of a modern hotel, wher« 
we reveled in tiled shower baths and jubilantly put o 
dinner coats, experiencing an odd sensation of strangenes 
in the feel of those long-disused-garments 

Evening had fallen 
brightly lighted veranda where the dining tables 
placed in the open air. Waiters were up 
down between long aisles of white linen set with crysta 
and silver, glistening under bluish electric arcs. Above our 
heads lifted tall, somnolent palms, dim and 
against the soft Trinidad night; a fugitive fragrance stok 
from the tropical garden below the veranda rail. Beyond 
stretched the vast level of the savanna under a deep starry 
sky, cupped about by majestic hills. 

The tables were thronged, for it was the height of the 
The whole scene, with its stir and 


one 


when we descended to the big 


passing 


snadow) 


tourist season. move 
ment and color, had for Jarvis : 
and brilliancy almost unreal. Even the silent palms and 
exotic odors from the garden failed to link themselves with 
the solitudes in which we had so long been immersed 

A waiter approached. Jarvis took up the 
leaned back with a sigh of satisfaction. “‘ Worth getti 
back to, isn’t it?’’ he shot me. He began 
ponder the array of delicacies which the menu offered 

The confused hum of voices about us and the sharp ra 
of dishes had ebbed for a moment when a thin, insi 
voice arose somewhere near by: 

But, waiter, remember, if 

Jarvis spun round in a flash. Instantly we were both o1 
our feet. A chair overturned and fell clattering. We stared 
across the veranda at a table where sat the little curator of 
entomology. He turned from his colloquy with the waiter 
as we swooped down upon him, a look of pleased astonish 
ment leaping to his eyes behind the familiar, big, rimles 

spectacles. Before he could get to his feet 

frantically crushed his hand in his own big fist 

The curator This was 
indeed. Hadn’t dreamed of setting eyes on us again in thi 
latitude. He had arrived a week ago and 
for a vessel home. Strange that he hadn’t seen 
the hotel before. 

I put in that we had arrived only that afternoon. Jarvis 
his face patchy with color, never uttered a syllable. H« 
stared and stared at the curator as if he could not credit 
the plain testimony of his eyes. 

Well, it was a lucky chance, the curator went on, that 
he should have fallen in with us again. He was delighted 
to see us. Had we dined yet? If not, wouldn’t we give 
him the pleasure of sharing his table? 

A waiter brought up chairs, while the curator, a little 
flurried in his pleasure, explained that he had got as far as 
the entrée himself but would wait for us to catch up with 
him. He tendered us the menu card. What would we have 


“Champagne!” 


and myself an animati 


menu an 


across at 


it’s got curry sauce 


Jarvis 
was voluble at once: 


a surprise 


was still waiting 


us round 


Continued on Page 41 


“We Shoved Forward by Mere Inches, Hacking, Siashing, Pushing in an Insufferabie Heat and Humidity ’’ 
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fl Délbbutante’s Confession to 


F MY father had beer 

a woman he would 

have been called 
graceful. As it was, he 
was called distinguished. 
He was not very tall or 
very handsome, or very anything; 
but, even as a little girl, I noticed 
that women liked to talk to him 
and to be with him. I was too young 
to remember any of the details of 
my mother’s death save its sudden- 
ness and my father’s horror; but, 
years after, I heard the Colonel say 
that it was one of those needless 
tragedies which swung the balance 
against alcohol, and I learned that 
my mother was drowned after a 
dinner on a famous yacht. In land- 
ing, one of the men in the party 
reached out to take her hand just 
as she gave the boat a little push 
with her foot. The man did not 
havea firm hold of her hand and she 
fell between the boat and the dock 

For a long time after that my 
father used to take me with him 
almost everywhere he went. I ad 
mired him extravagantly, though I 
never seemed to know him very 
well, and I was a little afraid of his 
quietness and his rarely ruffled man- 
ner. The first time I ever saw him 
really disturbed was the day he took 
me with him to the races. I was 
only thirteen at the time. He was 
joining a party of old friends of my 
mother’s; and when they stopped 
for him I was on the veranda, and 
the pretty lady in white called out: 

“Bring the little lady with you, 
Blair.” 

Father hesitated; and then she 
spoke to me: 

“You'd like to go, kiddie, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Of course I wanted to go; it was 
great fun. They talked to me just 
as though I were grown up, and the 
pretty lady in white petted me; and 
they all agreed that I was going to 
be like my mother. 





A Little Sport 


HE Colonel's brother put two 

dollars on a horse for me and 
the horse won. I was never so ex- 
cited in my life. Father had gone 
away —the men all went across to 
the grand stand between the races. 
We were sitting on the upstairs 
veranda of the clubhouse; and 
when the Colonel’s brother came 
back and handed me five dollars | 
laughed so hard that the Colonel, 
who is not like his brother, looked 
at me queerly and said 

“She is like her mother! She 
laughs like her.”’ 

Then the Colonel’s brother asked 
me whether I did not want to put 
the five dollars on the next race; but the Colonel said I 
was too young for that kind of thing. The pretty lady 
laughed at him. 

“Oh, let her alone!”’ she said. “‘ Her father doesn’t mind 
and she’s having a good time.’ 

So the Colonel’s brother went away to the grand stand 
with my five dollars and the pretty lady made a place for 
me at the railing. The Colonel lent me his glasses and 
told me when the horses were really off, and held me by 
the arm when I got up on my chair to see. My horse came 
straight to the front and before I realized what I was doing 
I was calling out like all the rest of them: “Come on! 
Comeon!” But the race was so close I could not make out 








which horse won. 

“He came in second, little lady,”” said the Colonel; but 
I could not believe it until he pointed out the numbers that 
were being run up on a big board 

Then somebody called the Colonel and he helped me down 
from my chair and went away; and I just sat down and 
wondered what was the matter with me. Everything was 





Father's Code 


that there was no mor 


father and the re 


to grow up without a m 
‘You'd better sta 


My Gown Was a Beauty and Everything Went Welt 
all wrong; and, try as I would, I could not keep the tears 


The pretty lady gave me a glass of something all bu 
and biting, and said 


We all know how it is.” 
I was frightfully thirsty 
took quite a drink 


from the pretty lac 





“Your father won’ 


I asked her what her name 

“My name is Cara an 
others laughed at her, but she d 
went right on talking to me 


1 remember that 


I had to have this 
spirits rose quite a bi 
I was a born gambler; 
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I told the Colonel he was a selfish prig; that 
he drank all he wanted, but would not let any- 
He looked at me in that queer 
way he has and said 

“Tf { thought my drinking made it any easier 
for you to drink I would stop it.” 

And he did stop drinking right then. He was 
ilways that kind of man. He was years younger 
than father, but father was fond of him. He had 
taken part in the Cuban War, but he was no 
onger in the army; he was a lawyer. It was he 
vho said to me he supposed I would not want 
to go away to school now that I was growing old 
enough to be a real hostess for my father. And 
vhen I thought it over it did seem to me that, 
after all father’s devotion to me, it would not 
be just right to go away for several years when we 
nad such good schools at home, and when there 
eemed to be so many of our women friends who 

ere anxious to take my place in the big house 
that had been mother’s. So I went to the most 

shionable day school in town and came home 
every I had intended to go to college, but 
ill father’s friends—his women friends — urged 
iim to let me make my début with the other 
girl 

lhe Colonel, I recall, was much disappointed. 

He told father I was the kind of girl who needed 
: college edueation, and when father said that 
would take me away from home the Colonel 
answered that we had a perfectly good state 
university inourown town. Father just laughed 
it that idea and gave me a stunning coming- 
out ball 

The house looked lovely and I was presented 
by a cousin of father’s, who not only knew every- 
body at home but had been presented at court 
My gown was a beauty and every- 
thing went well — that is, it did the first part of the evening. 
Everybody drank my health so often that later on they 
got pretty noisy, and Harrison Bloomer caught me in the 
library after the cotillion and kissed me. He had had too 
rauch te drink and I was perfectly furious; but he only 
laughed at me and told me I had had a little too much to 
drink myself, and that it made me go to a man’s head. 


body else drink 


nmignt. 


in London. 


Dining Without a Chaperon 


EXT morning he sent me some wonderful little white 
LN flowers, quite different from the masses of roses he had 
ent for my ball. With them was justoneline: “Snowdrops 
that plead for pardon.”’ I knew it was somebody’s poetry, 
but I did not know whose; and I could not ask father, 
vecause he would have wanted to know what it all meant. 

The pretty lady who had been at the races, so many 
years before, had since been married and then divorced; and 
she had lately become quite a friend of mine, though she 
was much older than I. When she dropped in for luncheon 
that day to talk over the ball with me I told her about 
Harrison Bloomer; but she said no débutante’s ball was 
for the débutante if it did not hold some love- 
making, and that it was lucky to be kissed at your coming- 
out party. I was still angry, however. 

‘lL don’t call that love-making,” | answered. 

“Well, of course, Harry did have too much to drink; but 
you'll have to excuse him. You looked delicious, with your 
vide eyes and your blond hair. We all had more to drink 
than we really needed. It was quite a party!” 

Father came into the room then so I said nothing else; 
but | wondered whether Cara was not a little less particular 
ibout kisses than I 

After father had gone she came upstairs and looked at 
all my new frocks, and then we went downtown to our new 
hotel for tea. I wore a mauve-and-white suit and the 
snowdrops—if they were snowdrops— because they were 
the only little white flowers I had. While we were at tea 
Harrison Bloomer came in, and Cara laughed when he just 

tood still, looking from my face to the flowers in my belt. 

Cara was having a highball instead of tea and she invited 
Harrison to have one also; and they ordered one for me. 
Harrison seemed to have very little to say; he just sat and 
looked at me while Cara talked of the dance. And when 
we were ready to go he said he would drive us home. 

He drove Cara home first. She was in a hurry, because 
she was going to a dinner that night. Then, after we had 
eft Cara, he asked me whether it would not be fun to run 
off to dinner at the Eagle’s Nest, a place where they have 
chicken dinners and dancing, about ten miles out of town. 

Father was dining at the club that night, so I did not 
liave to be home; but I was still angry with Harrison and 
| hesitated. A man cannot atone with a box of snowdrops 
ind an invitation to dinner for behaving as Harrison had. 

‘You’rea débutante now,” he urged. “ You can do these 
We'll dine and dance, and come home early.” 

Chaperonage in our Middle Western town is not so severe 
is it is in the East, but I did not wholly like the idea of 
lining alone with Harrison Bloomer, and I said so. 

*Let’s make up a party,” I concluded. 


1M rfe« rT 


things 


‘Why Won't You See Me, Kiddie? 


“Oh, you'll have so many parties,”’ he answered, and his 
voice got all soft and pleasant, as it can when he wants to 
be persuasive; “but you won’t have many téte-a-tétes. 
Come on! Nobody you know will be there; and if there 
is it won't matter.” 

So I went. To this day I do not think I should have gone 
if I had not had that highball at the hotel; but I don’t 
know. Harrison Bloomer was one of the best-looking men 
in town and was considered a big catch. I did not mind 
being seen with him the day after my début. One of the 
duties of a débutante is to be popular, or to seem so even if 
she is not really so; and, of course, I could not go on being 
angry with him for something he did when he had too much 
to drink. 

Besides, at first, it was loads of fun. He is a fascinating 
talker. He never takes his eyes off you; and he will begin 
by telling you about the sunlight on the Bay of Naples 
and end by comparing it to your hair or your eyes. He has 
been everywhere and seen everything. 

After a while, however, I began to be a bit worried over 
the way he talked. Besides, he was mixing his drinks, and 
I had had enough of him when he was not quite sober. I 
had danced late the night before and I was tired, so I had 
a cocktail myself; but when I saw how he was drinking 
I stopped—at least I stopped at dinner. After dinner, 
when we began to dance, I got thirsty and hada little more, 
but not much. 

There was nobody I knew there; so, of course, I danced 
»ach dance with Harrison. After the fourth dance he 
began to tell me that he was more in love with me than he 
ever expected to be with any girl, and he kept this up until 
I was simply bored to death. 

“Oh, do stop all that wine-talk of love!’’ I said. 
are dancing, not love-making.” 

“T can do both,” he answered, and he looked so strange 
I thought I had better take him home; but he would 
not go. 

Finally I sat down and refused to dance any more, and 
when he said he would get another girl to dance with him 
I told him if he did not take me home at once I would 
telephone for father. So we started home, and I do not 
know yet where he drove. He just kept on driving, and 
every time I said I must get home he would say we were 
going home. 

A girl is certainly foolish to let an unreliable man drive 
her in a machine that needs careful handling. On the 
outskirts of the town something went wrong with the car, 
and Harrison either could not or would not do anything 
to it. 

By that time I realized I ought not to have come at all, 
but that did not help things any and it was then after twelve 
o'clock. I waited just long enough to see that Harrison 
was not taking any trouble about fixing the car, and then 
I got out and began to walk home. There was nothing else 
for Harrison to do but to walk with me. I would not go 
back to the car; indeed, nothing could have made me get 
into it again. Harrison kept up a running fire of reproach 
at every step. 

“ wish yc u’d be still!” I finally said. “ You've had too 
much to drink.” 


“We 
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“Not much more than you have had—only it 
makes you cross, dear heart, while it makes me 
jolly.” 

“When I get home, father — 

He laughed. 

“Your father’s at the club, at a dinner to 
celebrate the announcement of his engagement 
to Cara; and when he gets home he’li not be in 
any condition to criticize anybody else—or I 
don’t know your father.” 

I was so dumfounded I could not answer. 

“Yes,” he continued; “they’re not telling 
you just yet, but that’s straight. I had it from 
Cara herself. That’s why you don’t have to go 
to school any more. Cara thinks you'd better 
have a chance to get married off and out of the 
way before she begins to run your house.” 

I did not wait to hear anything else. We were 
five squares from home, and I broke into a 
run and ran all the rest of the way. I was 
frantic with dismay. My whole future to be 
arranged like this!—not by father, but by a 
woman I hardly knew. Myself merely a thing 
to be married off, so that I should not be hang 
ing round a house another woman wanted for 
herself! 

I have always been somewhat of an amateur 
athlete and I was a good runner, so I got ahead 
of Harrison. I could hear him pounding along 
behind and I was glad I could outdistance him: 
it seemed the only way I was able to. When I 
reached my door I had no key, and I had to ring 
and ring, for it was so late the maids were al! 
asleep at the top of the house. And so Harrison 
caught up with me. He jerked my hand away 
from the doorbell. 

“You're the first girl who ever ran away from 
me! You're the only girl who can run away 

from me! What about your marrying me and letting Cara 
have this house? I can give you as good a one; besides, I’m 
crazy about you— have been ever since last night.” 

With this he dragged me toward him and I lost the little 
self-control I had left. I raised my free hand and gave hin 
such a blow in the face that he fell back from me with a 
cry. Then he sprang at me; but at that moment a car drove 
to our curb and the Colonel got out, leading father: 

At the foot of the steps the Colonel saw me— the moment 
after he had left the car—-and he put father down on the 
steps and rushed up on the porch. It was the strangest 
thing that he did to Harrison Bloomer. It was too quick 
for me to see, but Harrison fell with a thud on the side- 
walk; and the Colonel gathered up father almost in the 
same minute. Father was ill the next day and would not 
see anybody. Cara called me on the telephone twice, but 
I refused to talk to her and said I would not see her if she 
came to the house. And that night the papers announced 
father’s engagement. They were taken up to father’s room 
for him to read, but he did not send for me or seem to 
want to talk to me. 


” 


The Morning After 
FELT worse than I had ever felt in all my life. Ther 


seemed to be nothing left—nothing for me to do or say; 
no place for me to go. I could not go out, when the whole 
town was discussing father’s engagement and wondering 
how I was going to take it, especially as I did not seem to 
be taking it very well. 1 ate my dinner alone, such dinner 
as I ate; and then, after the maids had left the dining room, 
I unlocked father’s best wine and drank it until I did not 
care whom he married. The next day father was all right 
again, save that instead of my having a grievance he had 
one. He told me I had gone to sleep in the dining room 
and that the maids had had to put me to bed, and that the 
neighbors were gossiping about the way I had run dowr 
the street the night before and the fight on the doorstep 
He positively forbade me to touch his wine again. 

I had a racking headache, the only thing that could have 
lessened my heartache. If you have a hard-enough bodily 
pain it will, so long as it lasts, drive away any mental pain; 
but between the two pains I had no control of my tongue 
left. I told father that my way of drinking was less con 
spicuous than his, and that if people were disposed to 
gossip they would find more to talk about in the way he 
had come home that night than the way I had. 

Father did not answer me for a moment. I had never 
spoken that way to him before and it certainly was pretty 
bad. Then he said after a while: 

“That is the reason I am giving up all my freedom. Ian 
going to be married so that you will have an older woman 
to direct your way of living. You will have to stop drinking, 
Louise. No girl who drinks can count on herself.” 

“The woman you are planning to marry,” I replied 
bitterly, “ won't have much chance at reforming me, since 
she hopes to get me out of the way before she marries you 
Ana if you are marrying her merely to stop my drinking 
you have not made a good selection, for she herself drinks 
all the time.” 








1 


a 


— 





is absolutely unpardonable of you, Louise!” sai 


father 


“Why not of her?” I asked. “Though it is hard to 
pardon a woman who marries because she likes a larger 
house better than the tiny apartment her small alimony 
procures her—a woman whose first husband could not live 
with her because she was too interested in other men!” 
My father looked profoundly shocked. 

* Louise!"’ he exclaimed 


‘ 


How far has this foolish life 
carried you that you, a girl of nineteen, can even think 


such things let alone say them? 

“They are true!"’ I hurried o Even a girl of nineteen 
an see these things. It apparently takesa man of forty-five 
to be blind to them. I have seen Cara with men. I have 
seen her with Harrison Bloon It was he who told me 
she wanted me to leave school so that I could get married 
and not be in her way. They are pretty good friends 
those two; but perhaps, since they have between them 





arranged a marriage for me, you do not mind.” 

Father made no answer, and at that moment Cara called 
me on the library telephone Father listened to my 
unswers. 

“Why won't you see me, kiddie?’’ Cara asked in the 
voice she used when she wanted something very badly—a 
voice curiously like Harrison Bloomer’s when he had had 
something to drink and felt what he called jolly. 

“Oh, there are reasons!” I answered. “Father will tell 
them to you; or, if he will not, Harrison Bloomer will. 
Indeed, by this time, almost anybody in town can tell you.” 

When I hung up the receiver I saw that father was as 
angry as he could be, though he was perfectly polite when 
he said: “It is a pity you take my engagement that way. 








Away Behind Them the Mary Heten, a Gigantic, Twisted Spout of Fiames, Stowly Slipped Into the Sea 


By Maryland Allen 


FISCHER 


HE was the only girl in a family of five boys—the 

youngest. Now by all tradition she should have 

been tenderly protected, most abominably spoiled. 
But this was not so. Being thrust at an early age into 
t position of responsibility she knew the hard flat of 
Fortune’s hand, the rough side of her tongue. She was six 
years old when her mother eloped with the chauffeur, and 
her father, who was a connoisseur in the lovely art of 
female dancing, retired to Europe on the same steamer 
with Mademoiselle Kalnova, who had nightly enchanted 
the fickle New York public with her exquisite representa 
tions 

The Mallorys were rich and prominent. This most 
ordinary and innocent of coincidences, coming on the back 
of Mrs. Mallory’s little escapade, fanned to a red glare the 
dry tinder of the reporters’ imaginations. 

Never mind all that. The five Mallory boys and little 
Ettare were left most miserably alone. It was a case 
where “somebody ought to do something.”” And, as it 
often happens, though there was plenty of money, no one 
came forward. The burden.of responsibility so blithely 
cast aside by the husband and wife lay where it had fallen. 
The Mallory boys, being men children, certainly needed 
looking after. Followed a most unhappy interval of wait- 
ing. Then six-year-old Ettare concluded it her part to 
undertake this duty and i 


the deed was done. 
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10U Li Nave lO Le ivii tO Cara and you mig as Cll MAKE 


1p your mind to it. She comes fi 
“When are you to be married? 
In six months.” 
* Well, then, I have that much time, at any rate.’ 
The very word débutante includes visions of light 
hearted pleasure, of dances and dinners and teas, of riding 


lessons and beaus and parties; but it is not all sor 





seems—there is a good deal of work in it and a good « 
disappointment. For some silly reason or other you have 
to create an air of popularity, of never-ceasing engage 


ments, of endless invitations. If you are not always or 


the go you have to seem to be, and both these things ar 
exhausting 
You go to a luncheon at one o'clock, with some bridge 


afterward; at four you go to a reception or two; ther 
You eat all 


kinds of foolish food; you get dead-tired, and you drink 


you hurry home to dress for a dinner dance 


foolish drinks to carry you through or because other 
people are drinking them. You dance until one or two 
in the morning; and, even if you do stay in bed late the 
next day, you get up tired 

When you do get up there are notes to answer, invitations 
to arrange, calls to make, fittings at the dressmaker's 
interminable fittings, for a 
quantities of clothes, since t 


| these engagements require 
he frock you wear to a lunch 


eon will not do for adinner; nor will an afternoon tea dress 
be proper for a theater party 

All these things and many more began to crowd my 
days, leaving me little leisure to think or even to grieve 
At night I was too tired to do anything but wonder how 


I could stand it even a month longer. In the daytime I 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON OTTO 


After a period of years, the passage of which supplied the 


Mallory servants with conversation for the balance of 
their lives, the passive friends and indifferent relatives 
thought: 
you know.” They were startled in their half-hearted activ- 
ity by a hair-raising demonstration of the horrid fact that 
the boys had already educated their sister, and that she, ir 
her turn, was doing something for them much after the fas! 
ion of a dog chasing a runaway wagon. At least the friends 
and relatives thought so. They retired to asafe distance and 
virtuously awaited the inevitable finish. 

Porry was eighteen her brothers never called her 
Ettare. They never did anything they were not positively 
forced into. Well, then, Torry was eighteen, Dallas 
twenty, Norman twenty-two, Lawrence twenty-four 
Thomas twenty-six and MacShane twenty-seven. The 
boys were all at MacDowell University, which fine and 
sterling mark God save! 
had been attempting to graduate with th 
tutors, who regularly resigned their positions and were 
regularly pitchforked back into place by Torry’s furiou 


“Something ought to be done about educatio 


For two years Tom and Shane 


e assistance ol 


vere ince " < 
f girls whose ma mis ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
whole object in life is t ~t ! T 
such decoration Fathe und | ere i ‘ 
terms, and that in itself as heartbreaking 
hes ends of a sort yl . 

~ometinmie l i iY ‘ neo te | i 
over father und | usua id a hig i 
i eT ‘ ist i i se 

‘ see ne o help met NG B l 

ese thir » arink Ou n ‘ i 
© it that I ) i not ge tt y k ‘ 

Bel : ick mos et ‘ 
preaking O frends! \ ( " 
to kinds of troubl l ild ) ) ere ( 
invited and everybod ynndered | ‘ ‘ 
tion could be mended 

Cara herself was not idle \ Kinds ol rumor pout 
began to be circulated— that I was exactly like n 
which seemed to mean t} it l muld ot be ept awa' 
alcohol; that I sucked lumps of sugar soaked Der re 
that when I had had a little too much I was ungove ! 
that at all times my tather ui the greatest ! 
keeping me within bound Even the story of my m« 
a proposal of marriage with a blow leaked out. I 
Harrison Bloomer defe led himself to C 1 wit? 
Cara thought it was too good to keep 

To my face, however, all thes« Peo pit who wer 
slandering me said 

“Isn't she popular? W hat a wonderful season she 
ing! So young a girl and suc poise! The men are 
















































about her! 


Centinued on Page 48 










importunity and a material increas ) 
Norman and Larry, two years behind 
century ahead of all but their brothers i dleness and 
rapacious devilment, and still adva gv 
stride brought matter to a head and 
MacDowell by administering to the { i 
coat of feathers and tar and sending t! a Kt 
River in a canoe on a Sunday afte 
The Dean, upon the advice of Ton tu ‘ 
lorry. He had never seen her. He was ! lly pr 
for her when she arrived rhe Dea ot r 
deal of Mallory history nd usual i 
such men as the Mallory broth« : ‘ | 
ful, weeping women. He prepared himself to mee 
as he would have prepared for the traditiona ‘ 
this worthless, terrifying, unruly brood 
The Dean, wondering or ut train she 
heard an automobile hor on the d j 
A quick, firm footstep crossed the I ‘ gle 
hard knoc! The stuc door flew ope and fhe 
fronted by a tall, broad-shouldered you:g 
carried if her gauntl ted hand a ip and foxy 
was plain, from the tempestuous app ‘ 
brown hair, she had just snatched fror er he 
stared at the Dean with hot, det ed gray eyé 
par eneat! V § i here 
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eulm in her whole face; her 
very lips were stormy. Shewas 
the embodiment of furious, 
resolute action She looked 
something more than eighteen 
years ol age 

“The Dean?” saidshe. Her 
voice was contralto and held 
the same rich, mahogany tints 
us her tumbled mass of hair 
“Ettare M illory 


with the superb, unconscious 


she said 


simplicity of a queen. 

Then without waiting: 
“What heve the infernal 
wretches been doing now?” 
she demanded. “ You wrote 
me a letter, but you didn’t say 
a thing.”’ 

The Dean of MacDowell 
was no coward. It was not 
fear that sent him suddenly 
slumping down in his chair, 
much as if his backbone had 
unexpectedly turned to water. 
His secretary, on the other 
and,satup. Heleft off mak- 
ing a transcript cf the Dean’s 
iotes for his next lecture on 
rhe Use of Clams in the Flint 
Age, and regarded Torry at- 
tentively. Ignatius Blount 





was a young peniten ary 


\ arden w ho ] 


n entering upon 
his new work had made what 
he termed “only a very slight 
hange in my surroundings.’ 
“If you'll just speak up 
loud,” said Torry, unbut- 
toning her loose dust cloak. 
The Dean made silent acknowledgment that the Mal- 
iorys were people of really marvelous physique. 
‘If you'll just bawl it out in American,” said Torry, “I'll 
see what can be done. By James!” she said resolutely; 
I'll do something.”” And she looked at the Dean, who 
gasped twice like a hooked fish. 
“Madam,” said he, “your 
to say: “Your attendant demons.’ 
mured something 


” It flashed in his mind 
His secretary mur- 


“Your brothers,” said the Dean, “cannot remain at 
MacDowell < 

“The devil!” ejaculated Torry 

It is my most painful duty * faltered the Dean. 

“To kick ’em out?” finished Torry. 

The Dean bowed dumbly. The situation required an 
enormous amount of dignity. 

“Yes, but what's to do next?” burst out Torry, and she 
wrung her hat and goggles hard between her strong, slim 
hands. “That's exactly what I want to know—what’s to 
io next?”’ 

“The head of the family 
inhappily 

l am the head of the family,” shot back Torry. “Say 
what you have to say right now.” 

A discreet tapping sounded at the door. It was opened 
the next instant by a maid, who murmured indistinctly. 
lhe Dean arose with alacrity. 

“Immediately,” said he. He had not heard a word the 
maid had said. He was in the habit of bullying his wife 
because the wretched girl mumbled so. 

“Excuse me a moment.” He circled carefully about 
lorry where she stood like a beleaguered garrison in the 
center of the room, and vanished through the door. 

Che girl drew off her heavy leather gauntlets and ran her 
ingers through her tumbled hair. She turned and swept 
Ignatius Blount with her stormy stare 

“He's no good,” said she, and the fierce determination 
n her gray eyes was shot through by a fiercer contempt. 


[t almost seemed she had seen through the Dean's cour- 


” began the Dean most 


Leous evasion. 
The secretary ignored the challenge. ‘I have seen plenty 
like your brothers,” said he. 

Where?” cried Torry. She had enormous pride, but 
she was intensely individual. She had found it the only 
way to survive, and her pride was like no other pride in 
the world. “I had hoped for the sake of humanity that 
there were no more like them in the whole universe.” 

‘I was assistant warden in a state penitentiary before 
I came here,” said Blount. 

‘Then I know you have,” exclaimed Torry in a tone of 
ice. ““Now, see here,”’ she added, frowning, 
e to advise me what to do.” 





I know a ship; she’s at the dock in Boston now,” began 
secretary 

A ship!” cried Torry. “They'd have the bottom ripped 
it of her before they raised Montauk!” 

Cannot you manage them?” demanded Blount 


Me go too 





“Ie is Loaded and I Am a Dead Shot. You All Know It*’ 


She seemed to shrink back a little, to lose some of her 
aggressive, militant combativeness. And for the first time 
the secretary entertained the notion that she was only a girl 
after all—a poor, worried,overanxious little girl, her nervous 
system warped and strained by a burden greater than she 
could bear. But it was only a very fleeting glimpse he had, 
more imagination than thought, a sort of flavor from the 
impression as it swept by. 

“Do you think it would help?” demanded Torry. 

“T think a long sea voyage under proper control would 
be the making of the bunch,”’ answered Blount promptly. 
“T’d call it, with my experience, about the only hope.” 

“Bring on your ship,” said Torry. “When does she 
sail?” 

“In five days,” replied the secretary. Mentally he 
lifted his hat to her courage and her decision. 

“But will they take ’em—us?”’ she suddenly exclaimed. 

“T’ll fix that,” said Blount confidently. “I’ll make it 
plain to Captain Doggett that you’re conducting the 
party too.” 

“T am,” was the reply. They regarded each other in a 
silence that bristled with grim determination. 

“You press the right button to get those hellions in here 
now,” said Torry at last, “and I'll take "em away. Tele- 
graph me at what hour that ship will sail and we'll be at 
the dock on time.” 

And she did take them away. The Dean was forcing 
himself to return when he heard her. He fled to the pantry 
and remained in locked seclusion along with the bread box 
and the sugar bin, until the great, expensive car with its 
six passengers roared down the drive. 

She had them at the dock on time too. Fifteen minutes 
before a fussy little harbor tug set the tramp steamer 
Mary Helen, loaded with pulp and barreled distillate for 
Puget Sound, upon her long journey a motor truck came 
to the wharf and halted at her gangplank. The truck was 
loaded with trunks, suitcases, hatboxes, golf sticks and 
steamer chairs. A pair of gamecocks in an expensive wicker 
cage fought with bloody fury; in an equally expensive gilt 
cage two ringdoves cooed complacently. There were five 
bull terriers, eight Airedales, ten water spaniels, a great 
Dane and one huge Manx cat that stood up straight at the 
length of its short chain and snarled. A long, high-power 
motor darted by the truck, winging like a swallow. 

“She’s brought ’em,” said Blount to his friend, the mate 
of the Mary Helen. “She’s a nailer, that girl! Now, 
Burton, remember: hands off ! Your business is to run 
the ship. Let the passengers alone.”” He drew a deep 
breath. His mind went back to the Mallorys’ doings at 
old MacDowell. 

“She's brought ’em and on time,” he repeated. ‘‘She’s a 
cougar, I tell you!” 

The mate laughed. He had been at college with Blount, 
and graduated with an unalterable determination to work 
up at sea. He was a tall, slow, broad-shouldered giant, 
with extraordinarily large and ‘quiet blue eyes shaded by 
long, thick, curling lashes. He leaned on the deck rail by 
the plank and laughed in his friend’s somewhat excited face. 
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“You speak as if that were 
a feat,”’ said he. His voice 
was strong and lazy, as if his 
physical ability to back his 
words made him careless if a 
listener waited. 

“You'll think so before 
you’re through Magellan,”’ 
said Blount. 

Burton grinned and nursed 
his chin in his hard, calloused 
palm. He thought so before 
the Mary Helen left her berth. 
He thought that and a good 
many other things. 

“‘She’s not human!” he cried 
to Blount. “She gets results; 
but oh, my Lord! She’s nota 
man and she’s not a woman, 
she’s a monster. What!” 

The horrified look upon 
Blount’s face made him turn. 
Torry stood at his elbow, 
white-faced and stony, the 
very devil of wounded pride 
blazing in her stormy eyes 
But that was after her broth- 
ers were aboard and the plank 
had been cast upon the dock. 

On arriving at the wharf 
Torry had stepped from her 
seat beside the chauffeur with- 
out so much as a glance at 
the Mary Helen’s deck 
Blount, who also had dipped 
into Mallory history, noticed 
with some interest that the 
driver was a grizzled, grim- 
looking Chinaman. The girl 
glared from the truck to the 
five handsome, foppishly dressed, dissipated young men, 
who reclined against the luxurious upholstery of the car in 
different attitudes of prostrated seediness, 

“You can each have one trunk and one suitcase,” she 
announced. She looked up at the burly, raw-faced Irish 
man who drove the truck. 

“Want the rest of your load?” she demanded. 

The truck driver was a soap-box Socialist. He stared 
surlily. “Pwhat use hev Oi fur thot?” he demanded. 

“You’ve as much use as I,” rejoined Torry brutally 
“If you don’t want it dump it in the harbor.”” She turned 
to the car. 

“Get out of there, you fellows. Show the porter here 
what trunk and suitcase you will each take, and get 
aboard.” 

“If I spoke to my men like that,”” murmured Burton 
above the cup of his hand, “I'd get a knife in my back 
sure.” 

Blount sighed. “She’s hardly the material for a reform 
warden,” said he. “But there seem to be certain types 
that do not get to sea. No,” he added, “nor into the 
penitentiary either.” 

“All right,” said Torry truculently, observing the sullen 
silence in the car. “All right, I'll choose’em. Here, porter, 
that and that, and Pe 

Her voice was drowned by a savage, disgusted chorus of 
roars from the car. 

“Be quiet there!’ she shouted. “That’s all, porter, and 
get "em down. This steamer leaves in fifteen minutes 
Now you fellows boost yourselves out o’ there.” 

The group in the car did not budge. The men on th 
steamer deck watched in silence, and Blount at least was 
aware of a roaring in his ears and the loud thumping of hi 
heart. Torry laid her hand upon the door of the car, look 
ing all the time steadily in the faces of her brothers. She 
opened the door and held it wide. The Mallory boys arose, 
as if all moved by the same string. Sullenly, reluctantly 
they descended to the dock and mounted the Mary Helen's 
gangplank. Dal alone showed signs of open rebellior 
Halfway up the plank he glanced across his shoulder and 
hesitated. 

Down in the bowels of the Mary Helen the engineer 
awaited the bell. The whistle sent out a hoarse, warning 
hoot. 

“You Dal!” shouted Torry. “Get aboard!” 

Dal shook his fist at his sister. 

“T will not go,” he declaimed. 

Two grinning sailors came to the head of the plank o1 
the deck; an authoritative longshoreman who tried not to 
grin pushed his way through the infuriated crowd upon the 
dock. The chief engineer walked to the rail and kicked 
Burton on the shins; but dumb and motionless the mat« 
stood and stared. 

“All aboard!” roared the chief engineer. “‘Let go that lin 
for’ard.”” He liked Tony Burton and didn’t want to see the 
captain call him down. 

“Dal!” called Torry with contemptuous kindliness 
“Better beat it, Dal.” 
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She started up the plank. One more stride and she was 
ipon him. Her arms that the Dean had thought so beauti- 
ful were very strong. She had been forced to keep in 
training all her life. Her brothers had educated her, and 
they were exacting taskmasters. In a blow of astounding 
violence she planted her clenched fist upon the top button 
of her brother’s waistcoat. Dal’s arms flew He 
stumbled backward up the plank and Blount caught him 

nd hauled him to the deck. 

“What a mother she'll make!”’ muttered 
engineer. He was profane in his admiration. 

“Or a warden,” put in Blount. 

But Tony well-cushioned nerves quivered 
with the hatefulness of the scene he had just witnessed. He 
turned upon the two men with an astonishing exhibition of 
fire and denounced the girl in disgust. And then it was all 
over. Torry was gone up the deck. Blount stood upon the 
dock gazing up at Burton with a stern face and accusing 
An ever-widening strip of greasy water lay between 
the steamer and the truckload of dogs, golf sticks, trunks 
The tug was drawing the Mary Helen 
down the harbor to begin her battle with the sea, her long 
journey to Puget Sound. 

Tony Burton did not discuss the incident with the chief 
engineer. They were well on their journey before he men- 
tioned the Mary Helen’s pas Then he 


answered the captain. 


wide. 


the chief 


Burton's 


eyes. 


and game chickens. 


engers at all. 
“It is none of our business,”’ said he, “and we ought to 
thank Providence for that.”’ 

He had not seen Torry since the moment she had stared 
him down with all the mad pride of Lucifer and the agony 
of a mortally wounded soul. The mate took his mealsalone. 
The passengers ate with the captain and the chief engineer, 
who had a deal to say about them. The brothers were 
always in sight. They lounged about the deck, grumbling 
and gambling turn and turn about. Burton regarded them 
He had no inkling of the acute 
dislike they felt for him, or of how they planned to do him 
up the moment he had the effrontery to address them. He 


with glassy indifference 


did not know and he did not care. They came to meals 
promptly from the very first—all, that is, but Dal. He 
remained in his berth. He was sick, he said 

The steward sought out the mate. “He'll set the ship 





afire, sir,”’ he complained *“He’s a-smokin’ some sorter 
dope you live. He goes t’ 
sleep with a lighted cigaroot in 
hand. I’ve put 
three times already 
The mate went to the captain. 
“Speak to Miss Mallory immedi 
* said Captain Doggett. “I 
believe all communications have to 
go through her. With two hundred 
barrels of distillate aboard we can’t 
Go and tell her I can’t 


sure s 





his bedding 


out 


Ba» 9 
ately, 


take risks. 
have that.” 
The 


ingly, but the captain kept his eyes 


mate gazed at him accus- 


turned away. “‘Goonand tell her,” 
said he. “I'd do it myself if I 
wasn’t so busy.” 
“Yes, you 
Tony Burton 
He went back to the deck. He 
thought he heard the captain laugh- 


would!" muttered 


ing as the cabin door closed. He 


shook his fist at the gold-beaded 
white panels. ‘“‘Quitter!’’ he 
But somehew the cap- 


growled. 
tain’s laughter nerved him for what 
he had todo. He went straight to 
Torry’s and knocked. A 
smothered invitation to enter 


followed, and he opened the door 


cabin 


She sat upon a camp stool sew- 
ing something white and lacy. 
The gold thimble made a shining 
yellow cap for her middle finger 
and showed how slim and small it 
really Burton was aware of 
a sensation of extreme surprise. It 
seemed impossible to connect that 
blustering, loud-voiced young god- 


was. 


dess with anything as pea eful as 
sewing. And as his surprise trem- 
bled upon the edge of friendly in- 
terest Torry raised her head and 
him the smoldering, 
sullen anger of her eyes. 
“‘Cap’n says he cannot 
your brother smoking in his berth, 
Miss Mallory,” said the mate of 
the Mary Helen briefly. “It is 
your youngest brother. The stew- 
ard has discovered his bedclothes 
on fire three times. Cap’n says the 
cabin is just over the hold. We’re 
carrying pulp and a hundred or so 


show ed 


lave 
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barrels of distillate. Cap’n says he cannot have him set 
ting the ship afire.”” Neither the mate nor 
knew that Dal had done so already ; 
not have him I 


smoking dope aboard the 
Burton finished cruelly 





Torry put down her sewing t she did not even give 
the mate the satisfaction of a glance 
fell the captain immediately,” she replied, and 
resumed her WOTK 
Burton closed the door sn artiy He had the sensatior 
of having been most insultingly dismissed. He determined 
to return and report, very fully, to the old man. 


He had not gone half the length of the deck when ther 
arose the sound of voices in furious altercation. The mate 
turned, to see Torry clutching a handsome new leather 
suitcase and fairly dragging Dal, who clawed at it wit! 
both hands. 

“Let go,” heshouted furiously. “ Let go, you 

But oaths and abuse were an old story to Torry. Crim 
The indiffer 
ence of the other four, who stood and grinned and watched 
the battle, was not new to her either, though amazing 
beyond belief to Tony Burton. In silence she 
the rail; inch by inch she slowly gained. Dal's re 
scratched and stumbled along the deck, his bent knees 
quivered with the strain. He saw that he was losir 
lifting his hand dealt his sister a blow 

The girl reeled and staggered, but true to the work she 
had undertaken in her sixth year she staggered to the 
The suitcase flew from her ! 
the thousands of cigarettes it 
A moment T I 
recovered in a flas! 
mate’s rush along tl 
who cowered at her back 


you 





son and grimly determined she struggled on 


strove for 


bare feet 


rau 





It opened as it fell, and 


held w 





» scattered on 


sea. 





Keep off!’ she said ster? i) Her eyes were cold and 
menacing; the weight of her brother’s hand lay like a red 
brand of shame across her white, still face 

“You have said all you need,” she added in the same 


measured, bitter tone 1 am aware of what you ti 

Then her voice broke, the anguish she could not restrair 
streamed like a shaking banner across the rigid calm of her 
face. “I will succeed!”’ she cried I tell you | will mak« 


them men! I have promised God I would.” 





Burning, Empty Day After Burning, Empty Day, the Boat Moved North 





ee f é en in the { 
lo five counting the mate. | 
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TAKING THE CUL 


October 5, 19/4 


JE — By Corinne Lowe 


The Treatment of Americans for Europitis 





S THE iittle gray transatlantic 
liner sneaked into its Amer- 
that September 
welcoming throng 

on the ds beheld one woman, 
queezed in between a thousand 
other “first-class”’ passengers, sud- 
denly lift a wan hand in mute and 
ylemn adjuration. And when some 
minutes later the weary and travel- 
from the 
reénforced the 


port 


tained stepped 


plank, sh 


nhgure 
gang 
ovenant 

“Never again,”” murmured she 
from the lee shoulder of a plump 
and anxious husband into whose 
had stepped; “I’m cured 
f Europe! 

As an individual statement of 
opinion the quotation cannot be ex 
pected either to shake America or to 


urms she 


distract Europe from matters now 
n hand. Taken, however, in con- 
nection with an identical sentiment 
expressed by thousands of returning 
the words suggest a reac- 


tourists 





tion from the mental attitude which 
every year takes millions of Amer- 
gold from American 
hores, and, therefore, possess a very real economic interest 
past Europe has been only secondarily 
a matter of geography. Primarily it has been a disease, to 
ubject thousands of sane and valuable citizens 
United States. In the spring it has come on them 
like rose fever. The pollen of “that quaint little place in 
Wales” or of an automobile trip through France has been 
blown about from New York to California; and the victim 
of the European obsession has been as unable to ward oif a 
of rose fever is to ward off a sniff. 


ican iway 


For some years 


vhich were : 


of the 


the victin 


Those Perfectly Sweet Uniforms 

'TVHIS malady has been indiscriminate in its attacks. It 
| has seized the school-teacher, and obliged her to live all 
winter cooped up in one small room with a Leonardo da 
Vinei print, in order that during the summer months she 
may travel in a stuffy and crowded third-class railway 
ompartment and look at the ruined castle where Richard 
Coeur de Lion listened to the lay of Blondel. It has pried 
millionaires away from their private baths and leafy 
‘ountry homes and turned them loose on foreign roads in 
motors the one destiny of which was to get their owners by 
historical spots so fast that they could not possibly see 
them 

In all cases the European disorder has resulted in a 
proportionate reduction of the standard of comfort. Who, 
lor instance, 
deranged by 
ind malignant seizures of 
the bacillus, defend 
sectional dabs at 
one’s anatomy enforced 
tem where they 
have pint pitchers instead 
of faucets? Who can pre- 


not: abso- 


long 


Rs 
= _— 


- 
° 


can 


those 


by a sy 


tend to enjoy travel in a 
eight box where the per 
nal element is outraged 

by dozens of lopsided 

ind aA nerally 
pieces of lug 
gage’? Who that has ever 


been abroad can say that 


unwiel ly 


obtrusive 


k-urope is &@s 


as living at 


living in 
ommodious 
home? 

Rig! t he re, however, 
has lain the very germ of 
our infirmity. Weare not, 
n fact, far from the truth 
that one of 
st national lux 
inconvenience 

We whose 
een talents are employed 
in the development of 
every domestic well-being 


when we say 
yur prreate 
uries is the 


of Europe 





Waiting Outside the Office of the American Express Company for Money and Maii 


We have resented fiercely any infringement of the law of 
quaintness and inconvenience. Take Berlin, for instance. 
Has it not long been the subject of that disparaging crit- 
icism fromourcountrymen: “‘ Why, it’s a regular American 
city: o 

Picturesqueness! There is the Pied Piper who has led us 
children of the Western Hemisphere out of our cool veran- 
das and comfortable homes, who has made us turn from 
the Grand Cajfion in order to sit at a smelly café where we 
could see a Franciscan monk or a booted and spurred 
officer. Of course, the skipping horde admitted indiffer- 
ently, American scenery was quite good enough. But after 
all, who cares for mere trees and water, however admirably 
placed, in comparison with the “life” of the European city? 

Undoubtedly the principal factor in this life of Europe 
was constituted by the officers. What strange compensat- 
ing joy there has been for the most of us in the sight of a 
handsome Austrian colonel crunching his morning roll at an 
outdoor café! One glance at those fawn-colored “ panties,” 
at that tidy little green coat and those fierce mustaches, 
and I have seen a little New Jersey school-teacher crumple 
up in a rapturous colic. 

“Isn't it too lovely!” I have heard her babble. ‘“ That’s 
what we do miss in America—the color of it all.” 

In our bondage to this foreign “atmosphere” we have 
gradually lapsed into the belief that the militarism of 
Europe has been carried on for the special refreshment 


of the American public. The idea 
of those pretty little officers ever 
turning into real men and inter- 
fering with our convenience was as 
preposterous as the notion of a 
Coney Island Arab.suddenly hoist- 
ing the Mohammedan flag and bear- 
ing down on us with raised scimitar. 
Even when every country in Europe 
commenced declaring war on every 
other country, even when we stood 
before those sinister mobilization 
notices in France and Germany and 
Austria, we couldn’t quite divest 
ourselves of the idea that here was 
a new and very special feature 
thought up for our delight by the 
management of the European 
Plaisance. 





Embarrassed Tourists 


ND how was it with us when we 
were from play 
ground, when the pussy-cat of pi 
turesqueness suddenly and 
scratched? How did we take the les 
sons learned in weary and laborious 
flights across warring countries, i1 
steerage transportation back to our own discarded land, ir 
the collapse of savings and, above all, in the overwhelming 
and humiliating knowledge that Europe had no further uss 
for the American tourist? Pursuit of these inquiries must 
possess undoubted fascination for those concerned in the 
final conquest of the European obsession. 

There is no finding out exactly how many of us were 
abroad this year when picturesqueness bristled into mili 
tarism. Paris itself, however, was simply infested with 
Americans—to the poignant grief of certain refined young 
architects whose one concentrated effort was to get away 
from what Mr. Kipling pleasantly tabulates as our “throaty 
tribe.” The significant fact about all these people, the one 
touching testimony to our thildtike faith in Europe as a 
mere pleasure park designed for American tourists, was 
that even on Friday, the last day of July, you saw large 
and undisturbed groups from Kalamazoo and Portland 
booking for Versailles and dawdling about the Pantheon. 

It was on this date that an unpleasant consciousness of 
money first woke in the heart of the guileless tourist put- 
ting up in Paris. Queues of people—mostly French 
wiggled from the doors of the various branches of the 
Crédit Lyonnais. Paper bills were distressingly hard to 
cash, and even at the big department stores only a limited 
amount of silver was available. 

Apropos of this last difficulty, one remembers that a 
well-dressed American woman, taking the usual wheel- 
barrow full of gloves from 
the Bon Marché on that 
morning of July thirty- 
first, awoke immediately 
to the horrors of war upon 
being told that she could 
not get forty francs of 
change in silver money 

“What!” cried she in- 
dignantly. “‘Do you mean 
to say that after I have 
bought gloves at this shop 
for the last ten years you 
refuse to 
me?” 

‘“*‘But, madam,” re- 
monstrated the clerk 
gently, ““we can’t getsil 
ver from the banks.” 

“Well,”’ replied our 
countrywoman, “‘all I can 
say is that if this is French 
gratitude I hope the Ger- 
mans win.” 

By the next day Paris 
witnessed a progression in 
monetary embarrassment. 
Where now were the good 
times when an American 
was accepted at face value, 
when everybody in Europe 


chased our 


rose 


accommodate 








have simply gloated over 
the hardships of Europe. 


turned a handspring— and 
(Continued on Page 32 
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By Reginald 
Wright Kauffman 


F WAR is hell, then I have just returned trom the 

back door of Tophet—and the door was wide open. I 

have passed at Ostend the night of that day on which 
the German army occupied Brussels and advanced to 
Ghent. 

Only a few weeks ago I knew Ostend as one of the six 
gayest and most fashionable seaside resorts in the world. 
Here, set in the midst of a countryside both industrial and 
agricultural, is a city of pleasure, with a winter population 
of about forty-three thousand, which in summer becomes 
eight hundred and seventy-five thousand. From nine in 
the morning unti! five at night the broad beach is alive 
with laughing men and pretty women in those scanty 
bathing suits that accompany the modesty of bathing 
machines. 

The Digue, that stone dike, often thirty-five feet wide, 
which runs along the three miles of coast to Mariakerke, is 
lined with grandiose hotels and flamboyant private villas, 
and is crowded with idlers, who have come here to spend 
money accumulated in every coinage of the two hemi 
spheres. Military bands are playing Viennese waltzes; 
love is being made in ten languages. Six thousand persons 
are seated in the Kursaal’s concert hall—six hundred are 
dancing in its ballroom; to its gaming salon have come 
gamblers from over three-quarters of the earth. And all the 
while the trains are steaming into the Station d’Ostende- 
ville, and the boats are chugging up to Ostende-quai and 
disgorging more bathers, lovers, dancers, gamesters: belles 
of Paris boulevards, beaus of Unter den Linden and the 
Ringstrasse, brokers from Wall Street, card sharps from 
London. 

That is over. When I left it Ostend looked like the lake 
front of Chicago must have looked during the great fire. 
Nowhere have I ever had so poignantly brought home to 
me the completeness with which a week of war can wipe 
out a century of peace. 

The city is still overcrowded, but not with merrymakers; 
the beach is still alive, but not with laughter. The hotels 
are closed, the villas shuttered, the bands silent, the idlers 
gone. The feet that danced have fled; where the gambler 
clinked his coins there rattle the bones of poverty; on 
those sands where lovers whispered, fear elbows fear. The 
trains bring soldiers; the roads pour in refugees; most of 
the boats, except those used for governmental purposes, 
have ceased to run. 


The Ghost of a Gay City 


HOSE women of the boulevards have returned to a 

saddened Paris; those beaus of Berlin and Vienna are 
bearing death to Belgium or facing it on the Danube; the 
Wall Street broker is in Liverpool, vainly trying to draw 
against his now valueless letter of credit for steerage 
passage home; and that London plunger has gone back to 
an England which clamors for more and more men to send 
to the front. Its guests departed, its industries discon- 
tinued, its port empty—Ostend the garish has become a 
“city of dreadful night’’; it is little better than it was in 
1604, when, with the French and English, as now, its allies, 
it capitulated, after a three-years’ siege, to the Genoese, 
Ambrogio di Spinola. 

Our boat, on which I may as well say at once I had no 
business to be, had tipped through the earlier darkness 
without a light showing. To me, standing well forward on 


Al NIGHT AMONG THE PEASANT 
FUGITIVES AT OSTEND 

















the spray-soaked deck, it seemed that we could not | 
be anywhere near shore —we were a black thing pitching 
through limitless black space when suddenly we were 
drenched in a hideous blue radiance 

I can give you no idea of the shock except to say that it 
must have been much as it would be for a blind man were 


he to regain his sight at an instant when his eyes were fixed 
on the noonday sun. Under it we were worse than blind 
I believe there was no one on board who did not slagyer 
from this sudden radiance as though from a blow in the 
face. It was the combined military searchlights accurately 
spying us out, plucking us from our secret darkness with 
a long arm of illumination that made our approach more 
public than an approach at two o'clock in the afternoon 

There were orders megaphonic cries out of the night; 
there was the clank of machinery. Our engines jolted 
stopped; chains rattled; a boat came alongside, and a 
officer and six soldiers swarmed, like so many rats, over 
the rail. 

The officer, when he had satisfied himself of our captain 
came on me. I| had a camera and a pair of field glasses 
slung across my shoulders. 

“It is necessary that you surrender this camera,” he 
said in his thick Belgian French. “I shall return it when 
you leave; but not now to give it up is to be arrested.”’ 

I said I was an American citizen, and 

“It is necessary that you surrender this camera,” he 
interrupted by repeating. “I shall return it when you 
leave; but not now to give it up is to be arrested.” 

I was not arrested. When he had possessed himself of 
my camera he asked: 

“Are you a journalist?” 

I told him no; for when I entered newspaper work, 
eighteen years ago, the head copy reader assured me that 
I should never become one. Besides, I had been informed 
that all correspendents in Belgium not citizens of one of 
the allied powers would be shot. I accounted for my 
presence in another way. 

Then he looked at my binocular and saw it was of 
German manufacture. I had to flourish my passport and 
explain that I had bought the glass in New Orleans 

Ostend, when they finally let us ashore, was to me less 
familiar than when I visited it the first time. I used to 
know it well; now I could scarcely find my way about. The 
very streets seemed to have shifted their directions. It 
was a nightmare town 

Picture to yourself Atlantic City closed in mid-seasor 
its gayety stopped as by a single shot; its visitors fled ir 
fright; all its accustomed life brought to a standstill, 
sudden and complete. Imagine the bulk of its male citi 
zens, as its music ceased in the middle of a bar, whisked 
away to battle. Imagine military rule then as suddenly 
substituted for civil law—the banks closed; food prices 
mounting; the electric cars with women conductors, and 
old men in the drivers’ places; no boats in the Inlet; no 
rolling chairs, no ponies, no bathers in view; hotels shut 
up; sentinels at the corners; Philadelphia captured by an 
advancing enemy; Camden occupied; a line of flaming 
battle all along the Pennsylvania boundary to New York; 
and the enemy, with death in his hands, coming nearer 
nearer—over the flatlands, perhaps through the water, 
now and then visibly through the clouds of the air! 

Pour into that Atlantic City, thus disorganized, stunned, 
panic-stricken, three times its accustomed population, in 
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the shape ol ali the countrylolk tron the Delaware River 
on the west qd trom nearby towns o the south and 
north. Fill the Pe yivania Railroad Station with the 
and the Reading; crowd them along all the pavement 
all the streets, up the Boardwalk and dow: tk then 
on to the beact women, childre 1 me some 
wounded, more ul, all robbed of their material 1 essk 

d many robbed of the live 1 those the oved best 
earth! 

Do this, and you have Ostend as I saw 

It was a town of wandering 1 frightened ghost a 


town full of those who mourned their dead, and themsel ve 
expected W die at any hour 

Ostend faces the North Sea—a body of water that ha 
not yet had its bloody rebaptism as 
with the Canal running at right angles on the east. We had 
come up this latter and landed at the Station Maritime 
hat brought us well to the back of the city, to reach the 


center of which we had to cross a drawbridge to the Qu: 


the German Ocean 


de |'Empereur and so make our way past the Church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul to the wide Rue de la Chapelle and 
the town hall 


Flying From the Germans 


N°? SOONER had I come to the plaza on which stand 
4 the big, twin-towered chur« h than I was in the midst of 
the refugees; and from that moment, wherever I went about 
the town, | remained surrounded by them. I was caught 


in a troubled, forward-trudging, endless tide, making 
northward —rustics in all the picturesque costumes of their 
countryside; women with babies at their breasts; toddlins 
children crying and tugging at their mothers’ skirts or 
their grandfathers’ jackets; white-haired men bent doub‘ 
with age; girls with swollen eyes and boys with lips com 
presse d; the lame, the blind and the deformed 

I saw one young woman in a bedraggled wedding dre 
and was told that, her fiancé havi g been called te the 
front on the day before that set for their weddir ] 


gone mad and insisted on wearing her wed 





ling dress when 


she fled with her mother from the oncoming Germans 


I saw two gray beards with great crepe rosettes on their 
hats, and they explained to me that they were mourner 
at a funeral in their village when the uhlans suddenl 
appeared, the coffin was hastily lowered into the grave and 
the entire funeral party took to ther heels The majorit 
of these fugitives were in their bright holiday clothes, and 


I asked why 

‘Because,”’ was always the answer, “it was the « 
way to carry them, and we did not want to leave then 
behind for the nemy 

It is hard to convey by merely written words the horror 
of these travel-soiled and dust-stained gaia garment 
that night of terror and death 


Every human being at all able to carry anything carrie« 
some bundle always heavier than the weakness of 
bearer should have endured, stuffed with such househol 
treasures, old heirlooms, convertible property or pathetk 
keepsakes as could be snatched in the first heat of flight 

One woman of seventy had a cotton handkerchief stuffed 
with the silver buttons cut from the clothes of her long 
dead parents—“‘The happier for being dead aid she 
and from those of her husband and sor iow somewhere 


Continued on Page 36 
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THE NEW BUSINESS ERA CALLS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMY 


“INCE John Bull began building big ocean liners and 
sending them over to be docked on the West Side of 
the City of New York, the dock authorities on this 

ide have been considerably perplexed by the difficulty 

of berthing ftine-hundred-foot monsters in the Hudson, a 
riverthree-quartersof a mile wide. 

Meantime John Bull has been launching these huge 
ships in mere ditches; for his shipbuilding industry centers 
on the River Clyde, which is a brook compared with the 
Hudson. and at Belfast, where there is#fot very much more 
reem 

The ordinary method of launching a ship is to let it slide 
nto the water, stern foremost, at right angles to the stream 
Chat calls for plenty of seaway. Possibilities for launching 
in that manner were long ago exhausted on the Clyde and 
shipbuilders there have developed an elaborate method 
of their own, building the vessel nearly parali>! with the 
stream and launching it so as to utilize the stream length. 
Even then special safeguards are needed—hydraulic trig- 
gers to prevent the mass from moving too fast and devices 
to bring it to a stop as soon as it is in the water. Without 
these, the wave thrown up by a launching might douse 
half of Scotland 

If a royal commission had been appointed to select the 
vorst possible site in Great Britain for a big shipbuilding 
industry, probably the choice of the River Clyde would 
have been unanimous, for this river is extremely rich in 
natural disadvantages. Yet these very disadvantages are 
credited with having made the Clydebank industry, for 
they have compelled shipbuilders to give close study to the 
problems involved and to conquer limitations by brains. 
Within the past few years the last of those shipyards that 
were once so busy and prosperous on roomy Father Thames, 
near London, has disappeared before Clyde competition. 

in Europe business is generally held down to slender 
margins of cost and profit. The natural limitations in raw 
material and bitter competition make business men ingen- 
ious in economizing, adapting and inventing. In the United 
States, however, business has been done on a liberal scale 
up to tne present time. 


Reducing Wastes 


Ar THE bottom of most manufacturing and trading there 

are ten great staple materials—iron, copper, lumber, 

cotton, wool, coal, oil, wheat, livestock and corn. This coun- 

try leads in quantity production of all but one of the big 

taples wool. That comes pretty near telling the story. 
Now, however, a 


new era has begun. 





At home our margins 
of cost and profit are 
being reduced. There 
is more competition 
than there used to be. 
Prices of raw materi- 
ilsarerising. Large- 
cale production and 
other factors have 
altered the whole sit- 
uation Abroad we 
must meet competi 
tion on the basis of 
our lowered tariff, 
und we are obliged to 
sell more manufac 
tured goods to pay 
tor imports as our 
exports of raw food 
stuffs dwindle. 

In nearly every 
line the American 
business man now 
feels the pinch of 
these new circum 
stances. Many are 
worried, thinking the 
country has come to 
the end of prosperity 
forever. Others re- 
gard the trouble as 
temporary and blame 


0 Koernet = 


it on the politicians oron the times; but the 
majority now see that there is a different 
state of affairs to reckon with and are 
bringing intelligence to bear on the prob- 
lems—and that is the right way. 

An English manufacturer said, a few 
years ago, that Europe need never fear this 
country as a competitor until just that sort 
of shrinking margin forced our business 
men to study economy as it is practiced 
abroad. But when that happened, he 
added, there might be everything to fear, 
for, with better methods added to our ad- 
vantages in raw materials, we ought to beat 
the world. And now that has happened. 

In most business enterprises four main 
items of cost make up the expense, and these 
are now being studied separately with a 
view to effecting economies. 

First comes Burden, or interest on capital 
invested, overhead charges on plant, ex- 
penses such as rent, power, heat, light, 
insurance, and thelike. Second— Materials, 
or the raw stuff from which goods are made in manu- 
facturing, and goods themselves in mercantile business. 
Third—Labor. Fourth—Executive Expenses, such as 
management, selling, accounting, and so on. 

Under the apparently dry item of Burden some amazing 
leaks are being discovered—expenses that business has 
been carrying for years, sometimes without realizing it 
or as a matter of custom, or sometimes as a waste tolerated 
because it seemed indirect and unpreventable. The reduc- 
tion of these wastes is very far from cheeseparing. 

Mast year, for example, our fire-insurance companies 
paid, in actual losses for burned property, one hundred and 
ninety million dollars. A large proportion was for business 
property. That is nearly one per cent of the wholesale 
value of all our manufactured goods. 

If an expert walked into a manufacturer’s office and 
offered to save ten per cent of the pay roll, without cutting 
wages or even allowing employees to suspect it, the manu- 
facturer would want to hear about his scheme—if he were 
sane. 

Now the fire-insurance business cannot be conducted for 
nothing. Last year our fire-insurance companies collected 
premiums aggregating three hundred and seventy million 
dollars, or about twice the fire losses paid. Measured 
as an item of cost, that is over ten per cent of all the wages 
paid ina year by all 
our manufacturing 
establishments. Of 
course business men 
pay their share of in- 
surance, as well as 
farmers, owners of 
homes, and so on; 
but much of this ex- 
pense comes back 
eventually as a taxon 
manufactured goods, 
direct or indirect. 

Our fire loss has 
been given lots of 
publicity during the 
past few years; but 
the real leak is in 
fire-insurance loss. 
And in studying the 
problem of doing 
business on smaller 
margins this stands 
out prominently as 
an item of Burden 
that almost every 
business man can re- 
duce, if not eliminate. 
The attempt is being 
made in all sorts of 
ways, from that of 
the small concern, 
which findsinsurance 
rates can be lowered 


Wastes Begin at the 
Coal Pile and 
Under the Boiler 






by cleaning up premises, 
making alterations and 
adding a few improve- 
ments like automatic 
sprinklers, to that of the 
big concern able to house 
its departments in sepa- 
rate fireproof buildings, 
install sprinklers and its 
own fire-fighting equip- 
ment, either carrying the 
insurance charge itself or 
reducing it to almost 
nothing. 

Another item in the 
Burden account full of 
possibilities for saving is 
that of power. Our fac 
tories now use more thar 
twenty million primary 
horsepower. At the rate 
> of twenty dollars a horse 

power for a year, that 
involves an expense of four hundred million dollars, or 
more than ten per cent of the factory pay roll. The virgin 
wealth of California in the days of Forty-nine was mere car- 
fare compared with what can be and is being mined from 
this item of Burden. 

Wastes begin at the coal pile and under the boiler, wit! 
poorly designed equipment, badly run. Even in carefulGer- 
many it has been found that steam ashes contain from ten to 
twenty per cent of finely powdered coke—unburned energy 
bought, paid for and charged up to the power account, but 
never delivered to the shafts or motors in useful work. 


The Manager 
Tatked to Him 
Like a Father 


Saving on Margins 


HE latest discoveries about margins for speeding up 

men by time studies and bonus wages have their counter- 
part in the boiler room. Boilers are measured by a stand- 
ard known as manufacturer’s rating, and it was supposed 
until lately that driving them beyond this rating would 
lead to damage and expense; but, with automatic stokers 
and other apparatus, it was found possible to push them to 
fifty per cent more than the rating during sudden demands 
for power—as in the peak load of a trolley system or 
electric-lighting station—-and then to two hundred and 
three hundred per cent. And to-day four hundred per cent 
is quite common in one New York street-car power system 

The savings by such operation are many, but principally 
along the line of making present plant do all the work, and 
obviating the need of additional equipment, which must 
stand idle more than half the working day. 

There is the saving of big power units as against small 
ones. In a big Southern power plant not long ago the 
working force in the boiler room was reduced from fifty- 
four to twenty-two men by installing several boilers of six 
hundred and sixty-five horsepower to replace a collection of 
old boilers averaging about two hundred and fifty horse- 
power each, and by the use of turbines instead of recipro- 
ating engines. Thousands of other power plants in this 
country will yield similar savings when the intelligence of 
the management discovers them and effects improvements 

Power losses in the plant through all sorts of leaks 
improper transmission; poor lubrication; shafts out of 
alignment, and the like—are waiting to be run down and 
abolished. Usually they are tolerated because individually 
they seem small; but the aggregate cost in a year would 
provide a fat salary. 

Some time ago a large manufacturing concern switched 
over from steam to electric power, and it was found that 
two elevators would not rise. Investigation disclosed the 
fact that they were without counterbalance weights, and 
for years the old power plant had been lifting them bodily 
at every trip. 

Waste heat is an interesting item in the Burden account. 
Passengers on London motor omnibuses sometimes com- 
plain because they are not heated, and an engineer pointed 
out an amusing paradox in the operation of those vehicles 
a thoroughly British joke; for, while the passengers are 
shivering and growling, every forty-horsepower motor 
omnibus in London is throwing away heat at the rate of 
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two million foot pounds a minute. It boils out of the radi- 
ator of the gas engine in front and pours as hot vapor from 
the exhaust pipe behind. 

This same situation exists in thousands of power plants 
and factories. Waste of heat has been going on for years 
unsuspected or disregarded, yielding no by-product— not 
even a good joke. 

Now, however, steps are being taken to utilize spent 
steam from boilers and the jacket water and exhaust heat 
of gas engines, turning them into work and comfort. One 
factory finds that it can sell its exhaust steam to neighbors 
for house heating, and lays down a little district heating 
plant that brings a snug revenue. Another devises a sys 
tem whereby the heat from an eight-horsepower gas engine 
warms its workrooms and runs a drying closet, saving a 
dollar a day. In still another the exhaust steam from the 
boiler yields an abundance of distilled drinking water for 
employees; and the gains in health and eficiency have 
been visible from the day this plan was instituted 

As an indication of overlooked values in waste heat, a 
recent development in England is interesting. John Bull 
makes ten million tons of pig iron yearly and in the process 
produces two hundred million tons of slag, heated to fifteen 
hundred degrees centigrade. The heat in this slag has thus 
far been wasted; in fact, it has cost money to cool it off. 
Now one British ironworks has overcome the difficulties 
connected with turning it into steam and has a plant that 
makes it yield power for electric generators. This plant is 
still rather costly, yet the current thus secured is already 
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IRARD, as may be imagined, had little difficulty 

in securing Mrs. Carruthers’ house. It was a charm- 

ing nest of a place and full of pleasant souvenirs, 
especially for the Girards, since it was there that each 
Mrs. Carruthers’ servants were 
agreeably disposed, and fell easily into the ways of Mr. 
and Mrs. Girard. 

“Oh, to be in England now that April’s here!” sings 
the poet; and the newly wedded pair were in England 
not only for April, but for May as well. If, indeed, one 
age to pull through March the procession of the 
months following is one enthralling advance of loveliness. 

May was very fair, and Geoffrey and Amorette spent 
long, busy hours gardening and contemplating their field 
of labor. The real true gardeners were busy, very busy, 
elsewhere; but the hedged in square, W ith the little foun 


had won and been won 





can man 


tain and long oval beds, was a lovely place in which to 
cultivate Nature by fits and starts 

“T don’t see why we shouldn't always keep this in 
order ourselves,”’ said the lady, who had never taken any 
interest in gardens before. “You can run the lawn- 
mower and I'll clip the edges, and we’il plant things and 
weed them every day. Every one should do some hard 
work. It says so in the Bible. And we can have lunch 
brought out to us exactly as if we were really working. 
And you can take off your coat.” 

“Yes,” said the gentleman, who was in his way fully 
as adaptable as she whom he had married. ‘‘And when 
can come out and 
help us— they can take off their coats too.” 

Only they must know what to pull up,” warned 
Amorette, pruning a rosebush absent-mindedly. “It will 
he awful if, just as we ourselves begin to know, our com- 


we have people stopping here the y 


many should go digging up the violets. The gardener 
ays they never are taken up He was quite vex “i over 
y mistaking them for weeds.” 
“The violets dor matter much,”” mused Girard, 
holding her hand abstractedly; “but you must learr 
the difference bet weer ungle worms and cutworms.” 
“But I hate worms,” 
| don’t want to have any 


said Amorette peevishly, “and 
in this little plot of our very 
own. There is plenty of room for them outside 
the whole park % 

They stood still, she with her left hand in his 
and her right hand still snipping 

* Do you know,” she observed prese ntly color 
lam afraid that 
we are so happy that we are going to be like 
I won't 
get dumpy and lose my figure. | won’t settle 


ing a little, “Ll am frightened 


other people. | won't have it, you know 
down.” 
‘What shall we do?” he asked anxiously. 
‘] must keep on being interesting,” she de- 
clared, lifting her big Irish eyes to his. “1 must 


bother some more men.” 7 G ve one will tell you tl 
“Yes, surely,”” he agreed. “I don’t want you ii if 7) had mounted the ‘ i] 
to lose your figure either. Make me out a list bc > (Ete Geof ‘ was already pouring ho ate ‘ 
and I'll do what I can to get the men down here.” “~~ = mparted that Lady Castlerock and { 
“T will think,” she said, still snipping. tain Cayley were vaiting in the great hal 
He turned and'contemplated the rosebush. “I Am Afraid That We are So Happy That We are Going to Be Like Other Peowie Amorette rapidly slipped into mai weet. and 
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twenty-five per cent cheaper than electricit made steam 
from the regular boilers, and expenses are bound to be 
lessened as the process is improved. 

Uncle Sam makes three times as much pig iron as John 
Bull, and thus we have ahead of us an economy in the 
squeal of our pig iron far beyond that achieved in our 
famed saving of everything except the squeal of the pig 

Rent is another heavy item of Burden in most businesses 
because thus far the growth of our industries has led to the 
crowding of cities and towns, and the pushing up of real 
estate values; but steps are now being taken to reduce rent 
and realty charges 
move into the country on lands of their own, reducing the 


Many concerns are large enough to 


burden costs and living expenses of their employees 
Others are too small to do this, yet are being taken awa 
from the high-rent centers of cities into new factory dis 
tricts outside planned especially for their needs, where 
they have space in modern fireproof buildings at lower rents 
buy their power, heat, light and other services on a whol 
sale basis, and economize in transportation, trucking and 
thelike. Our cities are, in fact, beginning to be unscrambled 
There is a persistent movement of business out of the hig! 
rent centers, with.a consequent drop in realty values and 
rents and a lessening of congestion. Improved transporta 
tion is partly responsible, but the pressure of burden ex 
penses in business is also a factor. As the need for economy is 
bound to persist, this unscrambling of cities has just begur 
Burden includes taxes, an item in the cost of doing business 


far larger than issuspected. Our railroads pay an averageof 
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ten per cent of their net earnings in taxes, and in sor 
as much as twenty to thirty per cent Pul 
corporations, manufacturers and hants are x 
heavily, and the expense seems to be constant i re 
While business vigorously fights the taking over 
functions by the state as a theory, the stats 
taking a larger and larger slice of | ess eve ‘ 
the form of taxes 

Heretofore the business man has fre 

tion by ali sorts ol undernhand device ich as |} £ 
blackmail to politicians, opposing community improy 
ment in the effort to hol own takes, and ma liat ‘ 
he valuations under which he is taxed; but now he begi 
to see that the true solution t the whole |} bie = 
having a part in community management Nims app 
g his ability t ? l ore efficient a ‘ is é 
economical, and getting better vaiue in gover ent 
the money 

Burden include ola items ol expens« ‘ tere 
depreciation, amortization and the idle time of a plant due 
to irregular operation of the business throug! ick 8€a80 
It also includes new expe ses that are steadily being saddl 
on every Dusiness concern, such as labliities under tare 
accident compensalio laws, the reduction of hours of labo 


stricter regulations and inspections of plant, processes 


prod icts, and similar conditions, which have been develope 
so fast during the past few years that the average busine 
man has hardly been able to keep track « ther 
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Concluded on Page 58 


“Do you mean it to bloom next year or the year 
after?” he asked interestedly 

She started “Oh, 1 wasn’t thinking Just see 
poor bare thing! How very thoughtless! 


Presently the sun became uncomfortably hot and 
proposed going in. Her husband gathered up the pru 
ing shears and other tools 

I think we ought to have a little box to it Une 
garden things in,”’ suggested Amorette I hate 1 
you carrying them.” 


I won't carry them far ist to where some of 1 
men will see then 

“But that's la dropping them like that.”” What 

capricous littl lay she was! Perhaps after all we 


better not do gardening. We can catalogue the boo 
That doesn’t wet one’s feet 

‘And it’s even dirtier work tha pullir \ 
the lord of the manor. Then suddenly Oh, dash it a 


there’s a motor! 


Oh!” eried his lady sharply with manifest anno 
ance; “how horrid to come in the morning like th 
They ought to know that I don’t want to see them 
Swiftly her tone altered as she caught a glimpse of i pink 
motor cloak. “It's Alice Castlerock,” she cried. “O} 


oh, if Harry is bac But her face wasn’t at all glad 
Girard fairly beamed 
“If Harry Cayley is back he must come straight he 


and stay,”” he said en phaticall “It is as the answer o 


heaven to your fear of 


Oh, but I can’t p 
hastening houseward 
Why not? The very thing. We'll a hit 


and the Castlerocks for the rhododendro: 


of just now. He'll save your figurs 


iy with him!” objected Amor 





Well perhaps “ But ther ne eu ight 
herself. “‘The first Sunday of the rhodode 
drons he corrected “The whok 
rhododendror would be tox ” 


*Ask them all for eunday, ang get Caylt 


stop on indefinitely,” suggested the oblig 
man “| never did believe that stor 

By this time the motor had circled forwar 
and disappeared round the front of the hou 
so that they could approach the le « 
inseen. Amorette abruptly became all 
and sparkle It will be sport to see peopk 
rhe eered ugal It really awluliy good 
ou, Geotlrey And after all Hart 

I 1 should »! He's b 
clevere 1" ou ve eve rie wr é 
meet 

Oh, I don’t th Kk tl ld 
he iny clevere 10 real tl ‘ 
ever 4s OU 


much brainier than I ar 















dainty arrayments. When finished she fluttered off, 
keenly conscious of the joy of showing an old lover 
what a lovely possession his rival had secured. Before 
he reached the hall she was reveling as well—but this 
was an after-thought—in the prospect of showing him 
hat a superior creature she herself had achieved. But 
the arch of the hall she paused, a bit staggered. 
Girard was already sitting comfortably by the chimney- 
piece, quite the master of the demesne, and staring 
pleasantly at Cayley and his sister alternately. At 
ight of Amorette he sprang to his feet and advanced 
to meet her with: 

‘Darling, it was rather shabby how I deprived all 
your friends of wedding privileges, so I’ve told the 
Captain that he may kiss you, as an old friend’s right 
exacts.’ 

All the blood streamed into her face and something 
like anger blazed in her eyes. Nevertheless, she was 
fully equal to the occasion. As the tall, bronzed, 


distinguished-looking young officer approached her, 


his eagerness ill disguised, her presence of mind rose 
» the rescue 
“On my hand,” 
she spoke. 
Cayley, looking rather abashed and awkward, 
brushed it with warm lips, and Lady Castlerock, who 
eemed to have absorbed some of the soldierly bearing 


she said, extending it with dignity 


of her brother, laughed aloud 
Chey were once terribly in love, these two,” she 
emarked to the husband And then to the wife: 
You've married adelightful man, Amo, He will have 
t that we shall all come over for the rhododendrons.”’ 

Mrs. Girard opened her eyes wide. The flush had 
yone frora her cheeks and she was now pallid with 
suppressed rage 

“But that’s very stupid of him,” she said in mock 
urprise, “because we're going up to town then. I’m 
to be presented on my marriage. He's evidently 
forgotten.’ 

Girard controlled himself with an effort. He wasn’t 
is startled as might have been expected, because he 
knew when he married her that she was clever. It was 
one of the things that he had admired in her. 

As for Captain Cayley, he carefully adjusted his glass 
and stared at nothing at all. Lady Castlerock laughed 
embarrassedly, The call was not prolonged. 

When at length husband and wife were alone to- 
gether there was a typical marital scene. 

‘li you ever tell another man that he may kiss me 
1"}j leave you ‘ll certain ly leave you,” cried the bride, 
clinging closer to him every second. “ You are too awful! 
Cayley, too, who always tells! No woman ever could bear 
him because of just that. I always was dying to kiss him, 
und I never dared because of just that. He is always so 
fascinating and women are always just wild about him. 
But not one of them ever dares, because of just that.” 

‘Ll love you for a score of things,’’ confessed her husband, 
encouraging her clinging tendency; “but I never love you 
more than when you flame. You were perfectly superb 
when I suggested that kiss. You were personified indigna- 
tion. I never realized before that indignation could be so 


gloriously beautiful 


She clung closer still and almost smiled. “I don’t see 
hew you could have embarrassed me so.” 

Embarrassed you! I hadn't the faintest intention of 
doing anything of the sort. I thought I'd please you. I 
thought you'd enjoy being kissed by Cayley. From what 
you said in the garden about bothering some more men, 
| fancied you'd like a change, that you were growing tired 
of my kisses already, and’’—he glanced down at her. Her 
eyes were demurely bent upon the hearth rug—‘‘and,” he 
went on, “] knew Cayley would be delighted.” 

“You-—-you brute !,”’ she cried, breaking away from him 
and dropping into the nearest chair. 

Girard turned his back to the fireplace and thrust his 
hands deep into his coat pockets. 

I—IUll never make such a blunder again,” he said 
presently, plainlygmuch disturbed. “Gracious heavens! 
The idea that i oe to face a London season and buy 
you a court train—-and all for such a mere bit of honest 
good will 7 

She neither moved nor looked up, so he walked round 
behind her chair. “ Really, you know, I amsoself-sacrificing 
where you are concerned that I'm liable at any minute to 
But there he stopped, knowing other 
and better ways of treating the situation. 

| honestly um terribly hurt,’’ murmured Amorette in a 
pleasantly subdued and happy tone when she regained her 
breath. “ You do let me in for the most awful messes A 

Apropos of the presentation?”’ queried her husband. 
She struggled to her feet 

‘Apropos of everything. But I have married you and 
I must bear it. That is the way of life. I ought to have 
chosen Clovelly; we suited each other perfectly. He 
never would have told any man that he could kiss me. 
He never ; 

Rut by that time, since she had been walking away, she 
was too far away for her voice to carry back. Girard turned 


overstep and 
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Amorette Was Telling 
Her Friends How 
Infinitety Happy She Was 


into the library. Well, he had married her, and this was 
May, and already two men were scratched from the list. 
He smiled and lit a cigar. 


vi 


HEY flashed up to town the week following. Girard 

drove the car himself, and they spent the night at that 
quaintest of quaint inns in Peppersbury. After dinner 
they wandered in the cathedral close. 

“T think that it is so pleasant to be romantic,” sighed 
Amorette. “I’ve always been so fond of romance.” 

*You must be very careful,” cautioned her husband in 
an admonitory tone, which he put on and off with the 
greatest ease. “‘You treat romance so cavalierly. You'll 
kill the pretty thing presently if you’re not careful.” 

She looked up at him with wide, questioning eyes. 
“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean your tendencies are fast becoming most com- 
monplace. I try to provide romance, and you rebel. It 
isn’t the wisest course to take, I warn you. We'll get 
humdrum if you don’t cease acting like other women.” 

“When have I acted like other women?” she asked 
smartly. “‘Whatever do you mean?” 

Her companion lifted a rebuking finger. “‘ Pray remem- 
ber that this is a close,” he said gravely. “Every word 
you speak here is recorded. When have you acted like 
other women! Pray, when have you not acted like them? 
An originally disposed feminine thing would have kissed 
Cayley.” 

“And had him laughing at his clubs.” 

“T will take care of the clubs,” said Girard cryptically. 
“You need not fear Cayley’s being too mirthful over your 
kiss. But really, my dearest, I am disappointed. You gave 
me to understand distinctly that if I married you you would 
still throw considerable of the burden on other men, and 
I fear that you are not keeping your word. You bid fair 
to behave shockingly to your old lovers. They can’t but 
notice it. You think they won't, but they will.” 

She looked up at the slender spire piercing the moon- 
light, and he almost fancied that she was winking tears. 

“They seem so dull,” she murmured. ‘Somehow it 
doesn’t appear the same. And I don’t dare be alone with 
them. I always used to risk it, because I hoped they’d 
snatch me hard and kiss me; but now I don’t dare be alone 
for fear that one will.” 

“But what harm would it be? 

She linked her hands round his arm and laid her face 
against his shoulder. ‘I couldn’t bear it,”’ she whispered. 
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“You are very horrid, but somehow I cannot care for 
anybody else.” 

He pressed a hand over hers and spoke with real 
feeling. “I know what you mean, darling, and I am 
grateful. Indeed I am. But truly, dear heart, you 
must be reasonable. You must really. Only I, who am 
your husband, can appreciate the misery of those men 
who struggled so far along the thorny road of love and 
then just missed the goal of victory. It’s but a little 
thing for you to be kind to them and I think you ought 
to do it. If I had ever made a woman love me as these 
poor fellows love you, I should feel it my bounden duty 
to go at least twice a year and give her a happy after- 
noon. But women have never loved me like that,” 
he added. 

She smiied and frowned together. “‘ You awful liar!” 
she commented pleasantly. “‘ Have you forgotten that 
this is a close?” 

They had supper in the Earl of Warwick’s chamber 
and then they sought their own. 

“TI wish that we hadn’t to lunch with Clovelly 
tomorrow,” said Amorette. “I’m afraid that he won’t 
like you—much.” 

“Oh, yes, he'll like me very much,” declared her 
husband. “All men like me, I’m so obliging by nature 
I let every one do just what he pleases.” 

“Except me!” put in Amorette. 

“I’m engaged in a great undertaking,” he pursued 
“It contemplates the gradual development of your 
resources. You don’t understand, of course, because 
you're only a woman; but I mean it kindly.” 

“T wish that I understood better,” she whispered 
“TIT wish I knew whether you really mean what you 
say or are joking. I do wonder.” 

“You are puzzled because your brain is that of a 
woman,” was his gentle rejoinder. “‘ You look only to 
the present, while my aim is to the best result for the 
future, It is hardly worth while to try to make you 
understand the full importance of all that I do; but I 
know what I am doing, and that is all that matters.” 

Amorette felt inexpressibly depressed. ‘‘Shall I kiss 
Clovelly?” she asked faintly after a minute. “Is that 
what you wish?” 

“*T should like it, of course,” answered Girard. “But 
equally of course you may do just as you please.” 

“‘But—I think your being there spoils men’s feelings. 
They don’t act as they used to.” 

“T will get out tactfully,” he promised. “I can 
ulways manage that.” 

Amorette was quiet for several minutes. Then she 

shuddered. : 

““What’s the matter?”’ her husband asked. 

‘I don’t want to kiss any one but you.” 

“My dear’’—his tone was very vigorous—‘“you are 
really too feminine for words. Don’t you see how very 
commonplace and average and ordinary and plebeian al! 
that is? If you wish to live the usual life of six months of 
honeymoon, two years of tolerance, and then absolute 
aversion, just go on as you have begun. But if you are 
really anxious to be happy, for heaven’s sake let me direct 
our course. You have been a terrible flirt, and nothing 
but the most skillful treatment possible can eradicate the 
poison from your system. Now do you want to be cured 
or not?” 

There was a long, a very long pause. 

“But don’t you think that I am cured?” came the 
question at last. 

“Cured!” cried her husband. “‘Cured! Why, my love, 
you know that you tingle all over with delight every 
time that you have a chance to flaunt me in the face of an 
old lover.” 

“Of course Ido. Isn’t that natural?” 

“Certainly. But it proves you are very far from being 
indifferent to them.” 

Another pause. Then: 

“T see. Well, if you'll go out of the room to-morrow I'll 
kiss Clovelly.” 

“You promise?” 

“Ye—yes. I—I promise.” 


vil 


HEY arrived in town quite early in the day and stopped 

at Claridge’s. Directly he had made a fresh toilet 
Girard went out. 

“T’ll meet you in Sloane Street,”’ he said. 
when you come.”’ 

“Don't be late,”’ she begged. 

When he had gone she began dressing. She took a long 
time to it, reflecting keenly the while on that horrid insight 
which had perceived her innermost satisfaction when she 
exhibited her husband. 

“But I’d never have married him if he hadn't been nice,” 
she said to herself. “‘I think it’s a very natural way to look 
at a husband. It would be too awful to be married to one 
you couldn’t bear to have any one see.” 

Eventually the man announced the car and she went 
down. Less than ten minutes later she reached the somber 
shouse where Lord Clovelly had lived in stern solitude for 
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ten years or more, and was shown up to a familiar mauve 
drawing room crowded with gorgeous bronzes. Girard 
was not there. 

Clovelly stood alone before the chimney-piece awaiting 
her. He was older than Geoffrey, sparer and not quite so 
tall. His hair, which had begun to thin on the crown and 
whiten at the temples, was very smoothly and glossily 
brushed. His small mustaches were waxed to needle points. 
Altogether he looked the aristocrat he was to the fingertips, 
which were carefully manicured. 

“Your husband’s detained,” he said, dropping his 
monocle as they approached each other. “He won't be 
able to come. He just wired.” 

“Oh!” she gasped, fluttering. 

He had her hand. Of all her lovers, to be loved by this 
man had been at once her greatest honor and her greatest 
joy. And now it felt so odd to be alone with him, and 
to wonder, with an acuteness that was rapid and earth- 
rocking, if he really would kiss her 

Would he? Would he not? She had given her word and 
she would give the kiss. But 

The immaculate, the admirably poised gentleman stood 
hesitant, holding her hand in his and smiling his always 
rather somber smile. “‘ You don’t want it now,” he said, as 
if reading her very soul. She blushed up to her eyes and 
perhaps even farther. “You'd rather not. He does really 
satisfy and render you happy and content then?’ 

“Oh, yes.”” She was doubly fluttered now. 
happy.” 

‘I am glad.” He loosed her hand, walked to the bell 
and rang it. “I’m glad because I feared so that vou would 
suffer.” 

“Suffer!” 

“You were a variously constituted creature who fed 
on many diets and drank at many springs. Sometimes 
such a one starves and thirsts in 
a field with a mere brook.” 

Amorette tried to laugh. “ But 
I like my field and my brook,” she 
said. 

“But didn’t you find your house 
a bit dark when the shutters first 
went up?” 

“They never went up.” 

“They never went up?” 

“No, I’m just as free as ever. 
It is I who am tired; not he who 
forbids.” 

“Ah,” said Clovelly, “I see. Or 
perhaps I only think that I see.” 

There was a brief silence, during 
which luncheon was announced, 
and they went out. The dining 
room was superbly Jacobean and 
richly tapestried. The table, how- 
ever, formed an oasis of brightness. 
Amid the crystal and silver rare 
orchids blazed. 

“It seems so odd for me to be 
here,”’ observed Girard’s bride, less 
fluttered now that the butler was 
about. 

Clovelly regarded her question- 
ingly through his glass. 

‘You mean odd to be here alone 
now that you are married. I agree 
with you; especially that you are 
so recently married.” He paused. 
Then he asked significantly: ‘‘ How 
did you ever manage it?” 

Her impulse was to rebuke him; 
but she said: 

“‘ Because I stipulated that when 
I was his wife I should be allowed 
to lunch here alone with you when- 
ever I wished.” 

Her host smiled cynically. He 
was thinking what a fool Girard 
must be. ‘‘It was a kindly 
thought,” he said. Then his eye- 
brows twitched slightly and the 
butler ceased to be present. “I am 
honored,” he continued. “You 
contemplated further friendship 
then?” 

Amorette nodded quickly with 
three or four swift little nods. 
“Oh, yes. Weagreedto—— We 
agreed to so much really. We—we 
are not like other people, you see.” 

‘I have already seen that,” 
affirmed hislordship. “Itisa diffi- 
cult pose to continue, however.” 

“Yes,” she said, fluttered again. 
“‘T seem so—so inclined to be like 
other people.” 

“‘Tt’s the great failing of human- 
ity,”” Clovelly observed sagely. 


‘I'm very 
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“Why,” she looked at him earnestly, “do 
wouldn’t have come if I'd known that he couldn't. I am 
very commonplace.” 

“Very,” he agreed quietly, “Still, you must have 
known that I wouldn't hurt you.” 


you know, I 


She nodded again. 
know. Butitis just that— well 


Slowly this time; deliberatively. “I! 
somehow I didn’t care to 

sut, my dear lady, that isn’t love, you know,” rejoined 
Clovelly tranquilly. “That is merely age 


Amorette looked startled, but she controlled herself 


bravely. “Ves, I expect that you are rgnt But on, 
isn’t it nice?” 
It was now his turn to look startled. He flushed to his 


glossy hair at the unexpected fervor in her equally unex 
pected answer. Then he laughed outright and his color 
subsided. 
“You always were so unexpected, Amo,” he said in 
apology. 

His visitor smiled, but her words were a rebuke. “ You 
mustn’t call me that,” she told him. “Really I don’t 
like it.” 

“Very well, I won't then,” said Clovelly sincerely 
“After all, you know, the savor of the thing is gone.” 

“Yes,”” she agreed; “and I don’t feel bad either. I 
promised him that I would kiss you, but I don’t believe 
we care about it 

“Dear me, no,”” he said. “I never wanted to kiss a 
happy woman yet.” 

“And I am very happy,” 

The luncheon went forward almost prosaically. 

“Of course I feel perfectly free to do what I please,” 
Amorette said over the pudding. “But the knowing that 
I can makes me not want to. I find men— other men 
stupid now.” 


“ Thanks,” 


Do we?” 


she confessed. 


murmured her vis-a-vis. 
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the hotel in time for tea, four 


she declared with tears it 


Her husband kissed away, tt 
tears “Even conventionalitic 
have their good and useful side 
hesaid briefly. “ But, my love, } 
have still much to lear? 

I don’t want to learn any more 
she cried “I’ve learned enoug! 
I've learned enough! 

‘Oh, no, you haven't,” said 
Girard quietly. 


viir 
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Cuicaco, ILLINoIs, July 31. 


RIEND AL: Well Al what do you 
think of little Al now? But I guess I 
better tell you first what he done. 


Maybe you won’t believe what I am telling 
ou but did you ever catch me telling you a 
lie? I guess you know you did not Al. Well 
from the East this A. M. and I 
you we had a rotten trip 
and if it had not of been for me beating Boston 
ce and the Athaletics two times we would 
of been ashamed to come home. 
re other pitchers thought 
e was haveing a vacation and when they go 
ip in the office to-morrow to get there checks 
ey should ought to be arrested if they take 
I would not go nowheres near Comis- 
key if L had not of did better than them others 
ut I ean go and get my pay and feel all O. K. 
hout it because I done something to ern it. 

Me loseing that game in Washington was 
This 
Weaver throwed it away for me and I 

yuld not be surprised if he done it from 
pitework because him and Scott is pals and 
probily he did not want to see me winning all 
hem games when Scott was getting knocked 
out of the box, And no wonder when he has 
stuff. I wish I knowed for sure 
hat Weaver was throwing me down and if I 
knowed for sure I would put him ina hospittal 
ir somewheres. 

But I was going to tell you what the kid 
done Al. We are still liveing 
it Alien’s and his wife. So I and him come 
home together from the train. Well Florrie 
ind Marie was beth up and the baby was up 
that is he was not up but he was woke up. I beat it 
right into the room where he was at and Florrie come in 
I says Hello Al and what do you suppose he done. 
Well Al he did not say Hello pa or nothing like that because 
But he smiled at me just like 

if he was glad to see me and I guess maybe he was at 
that 

I was tickled to death and I says to Florrie Did you see 
that. And she says See what. I says The baby smiled at 
ne. Then she says They is something the matter with his 
i says I suppose because a baby smiles that is a 
sign they is something the matter with his stumach and if 
he had the toothacke he would laugh. She says You think 
your smart but I am telling you that he was not smileing 
it all but he was makeing a face because they is something 
the matter with his stumach. I says I guess I know the 
diference if somebody is smileing or makeing a face. And 
he says I guess you don’t know nothing about babys 
because you never had none before. I says How many 
And then she got sore and beat it out of the 


we got bach 


don’t have to tell 


I guess these he 


them 


. crime and Callahan says so himself 


her 
ere 


ot got no 


So here goes 


too 
vith me 


he is not only one month old. 


tumach 


have you had 
room 

I did not care because I wanted to be in there alone with 
hirn and see would he smile at me again. And sure enough 
Al he did. Then I called Allen in and when the baby seen 
him he begin te ery. So you see I was right and Florrie was 
vrong. It don’t take a man no time at all to get wise to 
these babys and it don’t take them long to know if a man 

there father or there uncle 

When he begin to cry I chased Allen out of the room and 
called Florrie because she should ought to know by this 
time how to make him stop crying. But she was still sore 
ind she says Let him ery or if you know so much about 
babys make him stop yourself 
And she says I was just telling you that he had a pane in 
his stumach or he would not of made that face that you 
said was smileing at you 

[ says Do you think we should ought to eall the doctor 
but she says No if you call the doctor every time he has the 
stumach acke you might just as well tell him he should 
bring his trunk along and stay here. She says All babys 
have collect and they is rot no use fussing about it but come 
and get your breakfast 

Well Al I did not injoy my breakfast because the baby 
was crying all the time and I knowed he probily wanted I 
should come in and visit with him. So I just eat the prunes 
ind drunk a little coffee and did not wait for the rest of it 
and sure enough when I went back in our room and started 
talking to him he started smileing again and pretty soon he 
went to sleep so you see Al he was smileing and not make- 
ing no face and that was a hole lot of bunk about him 
haveing the collect. But I don’t suppose I should ought 
to find fault with Florrie for not knowing no better because 
she has not never had no babys before but still and all I 
should think she should ought to of learned something 
about them by this time or ask somebody. 


1 says Maybe he is sick.. 


I Guess He Did Not Like the Taste Because He Hollered Like a Indian 


Well Al little Al is woke up again and is crying and I just 
about got time to fix him up and get him asleep again and 
then I will have to go to the ball park because we got a 
poseponed game to play with Detroit and Callahan will 
probily want me to work though I pitched the next to the last 
game in New York and would of gave them a good beating 
eccept for Schalk dropping that ball at the plate but I got 
it on these Detroit babys and when my name is announced 
to pitch they feel like forfiting the game. I won't try for no 
strike-out record because I want them to hit the first ball 
and get the game over with quick so as I can get back here 
and take care of little Al. Your pal, JACK. 


P.S. Babys is great stuff Al and if i was you I would 
not wait no longer but would hurry up and adopt 1 some- 
wheres. . 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, August 15. 

LD PAL: What do you think Al. Kid Gleason is 

comeing over to the flat and look at the baby the day 
after to-morrow when we don’t have no game skeduled but 
we have to practice in the A. M. because we been going so 
rotten. I had a hard time makeing him promise to come 
but he is comeing and I bet he will be glad he come when 
he has came. I says to him in the clubhouse Do you 
want toseeareal baby? And hesays You're real enough for 
me Boy. 

I says No I am talking about babys. He says Oh I 
thought you was talking about ice-cream soda or some- 
thing. I says No I want you to come over to the flat 
to-morrow and take a look at my kid and tell me what you 
think of him. He says I can tell you what I think of him 
without takeing no look at him. I think he is out of luck. 
IL says What do you mean out of luck. But he just laughed 
and would not say no more. 

I asked him again would he come over to the flat and 
look at the baby and he says he had troubles enough with 
out that and kidded along for a while but finally he seen 
I was in ernest and then he says he would come if I 
would keep the missus out of the room while he was there 
because he says if she seen him she would probily be sorry 
she married me. 

He was just jokeing and I did not take no eccepshun to 
his remarks because Florrie could not never fall for him 
after seeing me because he is not no big strapping man like 
I am but a little runt and look at how old he is. But I am 
glad he is comeing because he will think more of me when 
he sees what a fine baby I got though he thinks a hole lot 
of me now because look what I done for the club and where 
would they be at if I had of jumped to the Federal like I 
once thought I would. I will tell you what he says about 
little Al and I bet he will say he never seen no prettyer 
baby but even if he don’t say nothing at all I will know he 
is kidding. 

The Boston Club comes here to-morrow and plays 4 
days includeing the day after to-morrow when they is not 
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nogame. Soon account of the off day maybe 

I will work twice against them and if I do they 

will wish the grounds had of burned down. 
Yours truly, JACK. 


Cuicaco, ILLINoIs, August 17. 
Vw Well old pal what did I tell you about 
what I would do to that Boston Club? 
And now AI I have beat every club in the 
league this year because yesterday was the 
first time I beat the Boston Club this year but 
now I have beat all of them and most of them 








severel times. 

This should ought to of gave me a record 
of 16 wins and 0 defeats because the only 
games I lost was throwed away behind me 
but instead of that my record is 10 games win 
and 6 defeats and that don’t include the 
games I finished up and helped the other boys 
win which is about 6 more alltogether but 
what do I care about my record Al? because 
I am not the kind of man that is allways 
thinking about there record and playing for 
there record while I am satisfied if I give the 
club the best I got and if I win all O. K. And 
if I lose who’s fault is it. Not mine Al. 

I asked Callahan would he let me worl 
against the Boston Club again before they go 
away and he says I guess I will have to be 
cause you are going better than anybody els« 
on the club. So you see Al he is beginning to 
appresiate my work and from now on I wil! 
pitch in my regular turn and a hole lot offtener 
then that and probily Comiskey will see the 
stuff I am made from and will raise my saler) 
next year even if he has got me signed for 
3 years for the same salery I am getting now 

But all that is not what I was going to tell you Al and 
what I was going to tell you was about Gleason comeing to 
see the baby and what he thought about him. I sent Florri¢ 
and Marie downtown and says I would take care of little 
Al and they was glad to go because Florrie says she should 
ought to buy some new shoes though I don’t see what she 
wants of no new shoes when she is going to be tied up in the 
flat for a long time yet on account of the baby and nobody 
cares if she wears shoes in the flat or goes round in her bear 
feet. But I was glad to get rid of the both of them for a 
while because little Al acts better when they is not no 
women round and you can’t blame him. 

The baby was woke up when Gleason come in and I and 
him went right in the room where he was laying. Gleason 
takes a look at him and says Well that is a mighty fine baby 
and you must of boughten him. I says What do you mean? 
And he says I don’t believe he is your own baby because 
he looks humaner than most babys. And I says Why 
should not he look human. And he says Why should he 

Then he goes to work and picks the baby ri__ it up and | 
was a-scared he would drop him because even I have not 
never picked him up though I am his father and would b« 
a-scared of hurting him. I says Here, don’t pick him up 
and he says Why not? He says Are you going to leave him 
on that there bed the rest of his life? I says No but you 
don’t know how to handle him. He says I have handled a 
hole lot bigger babys than him or else Callahan would not 
keep me. 

Then he starts patting the baby’s head and I says Here, 
don’t do that because he has got a soft spot in his head and 
you might hit it. He says I thought he was your baby and 
I says Well he is my baby and he says Well then they can’t 
be no soft spot in his head. Then he lays little Al down 
because he seen I was in ernest and as soon as he lays him 
down the baby begins to cry. Then Gleason says See he 
don’t want me to lay him down and I says Maybe he has 
got a pane in his stumach and he says I would not be sup 
prised because he just took a good look at his father. 

But little Al did not act like as if he had a pane in his 
stumach and he kept sticking his finger in his mouth and 
crying. And Gleason says He acts like as if he had a tooth 
acke. I says How could he | when he has 
not got no teeth? He says That is easy. I have saw a lot 
of pitchers complane that there arm was sore when they did 
not have no arm. 

Then he asked me what was the baby’s name and I told 
him Allen but that he was not named after my brother 
in-law Allen. And Gleason says I should hope not. | 
should hope you would have better sense then to nam« 
him after a left-hander. So you see Al he don’t like them 
no better then I do even if he does jolly Allen and Russel! 
along and make them think they can pitch. 

Pretty soon he says What are you going to make out of 
him, a ball player? I says Yes I am going to make a hitte 
out of him so as he can join the White Sox and then maybe 
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they will get a couple of runs once in a while. He says If I 
was you I would let him pitch and then you won't have to 
give him no educasion. Besides, he says, he looks now like 
he would divellop into a grate spitter. 

Weli . nappened to look out of the window and seen 
Florrie and Marie comeing acrost Indiana Avenue and I 
told Gleason about it. And you ought to of seen him run. 
I asked him what was his hurry and he says it was in his 
contract that he was not to talk to no women but I knowed 
he was kidding because I allready seen him talking to 
severel of the players’ wifes when they was on trips with us 
and they acted like as if they thought he was a regular 
comeedion though they really is not nothing funny about 
what he says only it is easy to make women laugh when 
they have not got no grouch on about something. 

Well Al I am glad Gleason has saw the baby and maybe 
he will fix it with Callahan so as I won’t have to go to 
morning practice every A. M. because I should ought to be 
home takeing care of little Al when Florrie is washing the 
dishs or helping Marie round the house. And besides why 
should I wear myself all out in practice because I don’t 
need to practice pitching and I could hit as well as the rest 
of the men on our club if I never seen no practice. 

After we get threw with Boston, Washington comes here 
and then we go to St. Louis and Cleveland and then come 
home and then go East again. And after that we are pretty 
near threw eccept the city serious. Callahan is not going 
to work me no more after I beat Boston again till it is this 
here Johnson’s turn to pitch for Washington. And I hope 
it is not his turn to work the Ist game of the serious because 
then I would not have no rest between the last game 
against Boston and the Ist game against Washington. 

But rest or no rest I will work against this here Johnson 
and show him up for giveing me that trimming in Washing- 
ton, the lucky stiff. 1 wish I had a team like the Athaletics 
behind me and I would loose about 1 game every 6 years 
and then they would have to get all the best of it from 
these rotten umpires. Your pal, JACK. 


New YorK, NEw York, September 16 

RIEND AL: Al it is not no fun running round the 

country no more and I wish this dam trip was over so 
as I could go home and see how little Al is getting along 
because Florrie has not wrote since we was:in Philly which 
was the first stop on this trip. I am a-scared they is some- 
thing the matter with the little fellow or else she would 
of wrote but then if they was something the matter with 
him she would of sent me a telegram or something and let 
me know. 

Se I guess they can’t be nothing the matter with him. 
Still and all I don’t see why she has not wrote when she 
knows or should ought to know that I would be worrying 
about the baby. If I don’t get no letter to-morrow I am 
going to send her a telegram and ask her what is the matter 
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with him because I am positive she would of wrote 
if they was not something the matter with him 

The boys has been trying to get me to go out nights 
and see a show or something but I have not got no 
heart to go to shows. And besides Callahan has not 
gave us no pass to no show on this trip. I guess probily 
he is sore on account of the rotten way the club has been 
going but still he should ought not to be sore on me 
because } have win 3 out of my last 4 games and would 
of win the other if he had not of started me against 
them with only 1 day’s rest and the Athaletics at that 
who a man should ought not to pitch against if he 
don’t feel good. 

I asked Allen if he had heard from Marie and he 
says Yes he did but she did not say nothing about 
little Al eccept that he was keeping her awake nights 
balling. So maybe Al if little Al is balling they is 
something wrong with him. I am going to send Florrie 
a telegram to-morrow —that is if I don’t get no letter. 

If they is something the matter with him I will ask 
Callahan to send me home and he won't want to do it 
neither because who else has he got that is a regular 
winner. But if little Al is sick and Callahan won't let 
me go home I will go home anyway. You know me Al 

Yours truly, JACK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, September 24 
A I bet if Florrie was a man she would be a left 
hander. What do you think she done now Al? | 
sent her a telegram from New York when I did not get 
no letter from her and she did not pay no atension to 
the telegram. Then when we got up here I sent her 
another telegram and it was not more then five minutes 
after I sent the 2d telegram till I got a letter from her 
And it said the baby was all O. K. but she had been so 
busy takeing care of him that she had not had no time 
to write. 

Well when I got the letter I chased out to see if I 
could catch the boy who had took my telegram but he 
had went allready so I was spending $.60 for nothing. 
Then what does Florrie do but send me a telegram after 
she got my second telegram and tell me that little Al 
is all O. K., which I knowed ail about then because I 
had just got her letter. And she sent her telegram 
c.o. d. and I had to pay for it at this end because she 
had not paid for it and that was $.60 more but I bet if I 
had of knew what was in the telegram before I read it | 
would of told the boy to keep it and would not of gave him 
no $.60 but how did I know if little Al might not of tooken 
sick after Florrie had wrote the letter? 

I am going to write and ask her if she is trying to send us 
both to the Poor House or somewheres with her telegrams 
I don’t care nothing about the $.60 but I like tosee a woman 
use a little judgement though I guess that is impossable 

It is my turn to work to-day and to-night we start West 
but we have got to stop off at Cleveland on the way. | 
have got a nosion to ask Callahan to let me go right on 
threw to’Chi if I win to-day and not stop off at no Cleveland 
but I guess they would not be no use because I have got 
that Cleveland Club licked the minute I put on my 


glove 
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Yes I Suppose I Shouid Ought to Give 
Him Weeny-Worst or Something 


You Should Ought to of Heard Me 


So probily Callahan will want me with him though it do 
make no difference if we win or lose now because we have 
not got no chance for the pent Une mat in tw ) 
pennant Al I don’t care who he i Your pa JACK 
CHICAGO, LLLINOIS, Oct 
| ipa ND AL: Well old pal I am all thre he 
serious and it isall fixed up that l am ¢ pe hy 
serious and pitch 3 of the games if nessa Phe il 
has went to Detroit to wind up the seas ind Callal 
did not take me along but left me here with le ot! 
pitchers and Billy Sullivan and told me all as I we ay 
to do Was go over to the pari the next 3 d and warn 
up a little so as to keep in shape. But I don’t need to bs 
» shape to beat them Cu \ But is a go ! Aj 
that Allen was tooken on the tri t Ly ig | 
would of |} ed hin He has not bee ut foo 1} 
} ent ting d talking nasty to every Dod ‘ i © he 
can’t » game 
Well tl Ist night we was home after the triy \ 
nave ga bad night and wa balling pretty ha a 
they could not nobody in the flat get no sleep. Florrie sa 
have g the collect ind I s WI he ‘ 
vil tall the time when he did not drink not gt 
! She si sessed the ilk did not agree t 
him and upsetted his stumach. I says Well he t tak 
fter his mother if his stumac! get ipsetted eve } 
es a drink because if he took after his fat ou 
ilrink a hole lot and not never be effected. She } 
hould ought to remember he has o got a lit 
and not a great big resservoire I sa We t j 
ree with him w I t 1 give hit omet) b 
She says Yes I se I should ought 3 
rst or somet! 
Alk must of he t yg be e he holle 
thing and I did not } it was so | told-hiv 4 
ove i mM (rive tt le X-« 1 il | 
1 all be bette off Yo ette 
ours¢ be eT ‘ ( ‘ tohe ‘ , r 
‘ ag ue } ‘ yuu re go w he ) 
Besides I wou athe ba X~ 
ive } eft-] le He says It tt 
s X-eyed or else he ht ge 1 LOOK @ 
he ild ot | I Ist i 
I e Ali wre X 4 
that i made me t 
have to talk like that whe 
Well the next mor r Alle I ‘ 
othe ind I s« he 





Ball Flerrie Out 
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ays You been liveing here all summer and I been paying 
ili thé bills. I says Did not you and Marie ask us to come 
here and stay with you and it would not cost us nothing. 
He says Yes but we did not mean it was a life sentence. 
You are getting more money than me and you don’t never 
pend a nichol, All I have to do is pay the rent and buy 
your food and it would take a millionare or something to 
feed you 

Then he says I would not make no holler about your 
grafting off of me if that brat would shut up nights and give 
I says You should ought to 
get all the sleep you need on the bench. Besides, I says,who 
done the grafting all last winter and without no invatation? 
If he had of said another word I was going to bust him but 
just then Marie come in and he shut up. 

The more I thought about what he said and him a rotten 
left-hander that should ought to be hussling freiht the more 
madder I got and if he had of opened his head to me the 
last day or 2 before he went to Detroit I guess I would of 
finished him. But Marie stuck pretty close to the both of 
us when we was together and I guess she knowed they was 

omething in the air and did not want to see her husband 
get the worst of it though if he was my husband and I was 
a woman I would push him under a st. car. 

But Al I won’t even stand for him saying that I am graft- 
ing off of him and I and Florrie will get away from here and 
get a flat of our own as soon as the city serious is over. I 
would like to bring her and the kid down to Bedford for 
the winter but she wont listen to that. 

i allmest forgot Al to tell you to 
he sure and thank Bertha for the little 
dress she made for little Al. I don’t 
know if it will fit him or not because 
Florrie has not yet tried it on him yet 
ind she says she is going to use it fora 
dishrag but I guess she is just kidding. 

I suppose you seen where Callahan 

took me out of that game down to 
Cleveland but it was not because | 
vas not going good Al but it was be- 
cause Callahan seen he was makeing 
a mistake wasteing me on that bunch 
vho allmost any pitcher could beat. 
They beat us that game at that but 
only by one run and it was not no fault 
of mine because I was tooken out 
before they got the run that give them 
the game. Your old pal, JACK. 


somebody a chance to sleep, 


CwHicaco, ILLANotIs, October 4. 
Ik WIEND AL: Well Al the club 

winds up the season at Detroit to- 
morrow and the serious starts the day 
ifter to-morrow and I will be in there 
giveing them a battle. I wish I did 
not have nobody but the Cubs to pitch 
against all season and you bet I would 
have a record that would make John- 
on and Mathewson and some of them 
other swell heads look like a dirty 
doose, 

I and Florrie and Marie has been 
haveing 4 argument about how could 
Florrie go and see the city serious 
games when they is not nobody here 
that can take care of the baby because 
Marie wants to go and see the games 
to even though they is not no more 

hance of Callahagastarting Allen than 
a rabbit or worn 

Florrie and Mirie says I should ought to hire a nurse to 
take care of little Al and Florrie got pretty sore when I told 
her nothing doing because in the first place I can’t afford 
to pay no nurse a salery and in the second place I would not 
trust no nurse to take care of the baby because how do I 
know the nurse is not nothing but a grafter or a dope fiend 
maybe and should ought not to be left with the baby? 

Of coarse Florrie wants to see me pitch and a man can’t 
her for that but I won’t leave my baby with no 
nurse Al and Florrie will have to stay home and I will tell 
her what I done when I get there. I might of gave my con- 
sent to haveing a nurse at that if it had not of been for the 
baby getting so sick last night when I was takeing care of 
him while Florrie and Marie and Allen was out to a show 
and if | had not of been home they is no telling what would 
of happened. It is a cinch that none of them bonehead 
nurses would of knew what to do. 

Allen must of been out of his head because right after 

supper he says he would take the 2 girls to a show. I 
ays All right go on and I will take care of the baby. Then 
Florriesays Do you think you can take care of him all O. K.? 
And I says Have not I tooken care of him before allready? 
Well, she says, I will leave him with you only don’t run in 
to him every time he cries. I says Why not? And she says 
Because it is good for him to cry. I says You have not got 
no heart or you would not talk that way. 

They all give me the laugh but I let them get away with 

because i am not picking no fights with girls and why 


blame 


should I bust this Allen when he don’t know no better and 
has not got no baby himself. And I did not want to do 
nothing that would stop him takeing the girls to a show 
because it is time he spent a peace of money on somebody. 

Well they all went out and I went in on the bed and played 
with the baby. I wish you could of saw him Al because he 
is old enough now to do stunts and he smiled up at me and 
waved his arms and legs round and made a noise like as if 
he was trying to say Pa. I did not think Florrie had gave 
him enough covers so I rapped him up in some more and 
took a big blanket off of the big bed and stuck it round him 
so as he could not kick his feet out and catch cold. 

I thought once or twice he was going off to sleep but all 
of asudden he begin to cry and I seen they was something 
wrong with him. I gave him some hot water but that made 
him cry again and I thought maybe he was to cold yet so 
I took another blanket off of Allen’s bed and wrapped that 
round him but he kept on crying and trying to kick inside 
the blankets. And I seen then that he must have collect 
or something. 

So pretty soon I went to the phone and called up our 
regular Dr. and it took him pretty near a hour to get 
there and the baby balling all the time. And when he come 
he says they was nothing the matter eccept that the baby 
was to hot and told me to take all them blankets off of him 
and then soaked me 2 dollars. I had a nosion to bust his 
jaw. Well pretty soon he beat it and then little Al begin 
crying again and kept getting worse and worse so finally I got 
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It Says That the Baby Was Asleep and Getting Along Fine 


a-seared and run down to the corner where another Dr. is 
at and I brung him up to see what was the matter but he 
said he could not see nothing the matter but he did not 
charge me a cent so I thought he was not no robber like our 
regular doctor even if he was just as much of a boob. 

The baby did not ery none while he was there but the 
minute he had went he started crying and balling again 
and I seen they was not no use of fooling no longer so I 
looked around the house and found the medicine the doctor 
left for Allen when he had a stumach acke once and I give 
the baby a little of it in a spoon but I guess he did not like 
the taste because he hollered like a Indian and finally I 
could not stand it no longer so I called that second Dr. 
back again and this time he seen that the baby was sick 
and asked me what I had gave it and I told him some stum- 
ach medicine and he says I was a fool and should ought not 
to of gave the baby nothing. But while he was talking the 
baby stopped crying and went off to sleep so you see what 
I done for him was the right thing to do and them doctors 
was both off of there nut. 

This second Dr. soaked me 2 dollars the 2d time 
though he had not did no more than when he was there the 
lst time and charged me nothing but they is all a bunch 
of robbers Al and I would just as leave trust a policeman. 

Right after the baby went to sleep Florrie and Marie 
and Allen come home and I told Florrie what had came off 
but instead of giveing me credit she says If you want to 
kill him why don’t you take a ax? Theri Allen butts in and 
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says Why don’t you take a ball and throw it at him? Then 
I got sore and I says Well if I did hit him with a ball I 
would kill him while if you was to throw that fast ball of 
yours at him and hit him in the head he would think the 
musketoes was biteing him and brush them off. But at 
that, I says, you could not hit him-with'a ball eccept you 
was aiming at something else. 

I guess they was no comeback to that so him and Marie 
went to there room. Allen should ought to know better 
then to try and get the best of me by this time and I would 
shut up anyway if I was him after getting sent home from 
Detroit with some of the rest of them when he only worked 
3 innings up there and they had to take him out or play 
the rest of the game by electrick lights. 

I wish you could be here for the serious Al but you would 
have to stay at a hotel because we have not got no spair 
room and it would cost you a hole lot of money. But you 
can watch the papers and you will see what I done. 

Yours truly, JACK. 


CuIcaGco, ILLINOIS, October 6. 
EAROLD PAL: Probily before you get this letter you 
will of saw by the paper that we was licked in the first 
game and that I was tooken out but the papers don’t know 
what really coine off so I am going to tell you and you can 
see for yourself if it was my fault. 

I did not never have no more stuff in my life then when 
I was warming up and I seen the Cubs looking over to our 
bench and shakeing there heads like 
they knowed they did not have no 
chance. O'Day was going to start 
Cheney who is there best bet and had 
him warming up but when he seen the 
smoke I had when I and Schalk was 
warming up he changed his mind be- 
cause what was the use of useing his 
best pitcher when I had all that stuff 
and it was a cinch that no club in the 
world could score a run off of me when 
I had all that stuff? 

So he told a couple others to warm 
up to and when my name was an- 
nounced to pitch Cheney went and set 
on the bench and this here left-hander 
Pierce was announced for them. 

Well Al you will see by the paper 
where I sent there lst 3 batters back 
to the bench to get a drink of water 
and all 3 of them good hitters Leach 
and Good and this here Saier that hits 
a hole lot of home runs but would not 
never hit one off of me if I was O. K 
Well we scored a couple in our half and 
the boys on the bench all says Now 
you got enough to win easy because 
they won’t never score none off cf 
you. 

And they was right to because what 
chance did they have if this thing that 
I am going to tell you about had not 
of happened? We goes along seven 
innings and only 2 of there men had 
got to 1st base one of them on a bad 
peg of Weaver’s and the other one | 
walked because this blind Evans don’t 
know a ball from astrike. We had not 
did no more scoreing off of Pierce not 
because he had no stuff but because 
our club could not take a ball in there 
hands and hit it out of the infield. 

Well Al I did not tell you that before I come out to the 
park I kissed little Al and Florrie good-by and Marie says 
she was going to stay home to and keep Florrie Co. 
and they was not no reason for Marie to come to the game 
anyway because they was not a chance in the world for 
Allen to do nothing but hit fungoes. Well while I was doing 
all this here swell pitching and makeing them Cubs look 
like a lot of rummys I was thinking about little Al and Flor- 
rie and how glad they would be when I come home and told 
them what I done though of coarse little Al is not only a 
little over 3 months of age and how could he appresiate 
what I done? But Florrie would. 

Well A! when I come in to the bench after there !» of 
the 7th I happened to look up to the press box to see if 
the reporters had gave Schulte a hit on that one Weaver 
throwed away and who do you think I seen in a box right 
alongside of the press box? It was Florrie and Marie and 
both of them claping there hands and hollering with the 
rest of the bugs. 

Well old pal I was never so supprised in my life and it 
just took all the heart out of me. What was they doing 
there and what had they did with the baby? How did I 
know that little Al was not sick or maybe dead and balling 
his head off and nobody round to hear him? 

I tried to catch Florrie’s eye but she would not look at me 
I hollered her name and the bugs looked at me like as if | 
was crazy and I was to Al. Well I seen they was not no 

Continued on Page 53 
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AM ready to allow 
that Banda Nera is 
not the place to 
look for gum dammar 


If you only knew how interesting 
gum dammar is —— However, I must remind myself that 
you do not want to hear about business—not even when it 
is a question of breaking a corner in a product that 

Well! [came back irom my trip thfough the islands lying 
north and east of Celebes, where gum dammar does come 
from, and went straight on to Banda. I had heard that 
Miss Cristina Raye and Mrs. Ash were there, and I wanted 
to see the Kris-Girl again. Besides, I had for the time 
being finished what I was about, or else I should not have 
gone—Cristina or no Cristina 

I will tell you what Banda is like, whether you wish to 
hear or not—I would hold you down by the neck to make 
you listen. There is not a place in all the world like Banda. 
I have Cristina’s authority, which is better than my own, 
for that. 

You come in in the early morning. The ship glides softly 
from the blue open sea into the crater of a volcano, floored 
with water that is clear and still and jasper-green. This is 
the harbor, and it is so deep that your great Dutch liner 
moors herself right among the branches of the overhanging 
trees. All round you the voleano’s rim, like the edge of a 
giant cup, shuts away the sky; you feel imprisoned until 
you look at the width of the great water floor and see the 
many islets strewn about its surface. 

So near that you could throw a stone into its streets, you 
see a town; an incredible, stone-built, medieval town, with 
a fortress and a castle. Overhanging the town, and throw- 
ing a sinister shadow on its narrow lanes, mounts the cruel 
crater of the Gunong Api, a volcano within a volcano. Day 
and night a flag of smoke or of fire flies from the red- 
scarred peak; the Gunong Api is not dead and gives con- 
stant warning of the fact. It has destroyed Banda more 
than once during past centuries and may do so agai 
to-morrow. 

“That is why the town is sleepy,” said Cristina. I met 
her on the kanari-tree walk, near the sea, soon after I had 
landed. We greeted each other as though we had expected 
to meet there; perhaps we did—I do not know. “ Did you 
ever notice,”” she went on, “that the people who live about 
active volcanoes are always sleepy and lazy? One would 
think a voleano was the sort of thing that might keep you 
awake and lively; but it doesn't: Vesuvius, Stromboli, 
Popocatepetl, Teneriffe—it’s all the same.” 

“If that comparison holds,”’ I said, “one might expect a 
chain of active volcanoes all round the town. I never saw 
anything like this. Have I lost count of time and is it 
Sunday—or some holiday? And where are theinhabitants, 
anyhow?” 

We—Cristina, Mrs. Ash and myself 
slowly along a green, silent avenue of kanari trees, in what 
should have been a suburb of the tiny town. The wind 






were walking 
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The Tale of the Golden Nutmeg of Banda :°: 


from the sea rushed down the tunnel 
TI ere 
was a grassy lawn between us and the 
water. On the other side were houses 

low bungalows built of stone, with pillars 
and deep tiled roofs; here and there 
marblesteps and piazzas; here and there 
The shut 


were closed ; 


made by the high-arched boughs 


plants growing in stone vases. 
ters of all 
there was no one moving about the dark 
verandas. 
beside the blue, still sea 

“Where are they?” said Cristina, 
looking like one who sees visions. “If 
you want to know you must ride the 
Pale Horse to find out. He'll carry you 
where they are!” 

“Dead?” I asked, startled. 

“ Dead and gone away — last year, and 
last century—a hundred years ago 
Bandais dying There are people in some 
of those houses, but most of the houses 
have been empty for years. You could 
have your choice of a mansion to live in 
anywhere about the place for nothing.” 
incredible. The avenue, 
its wide roadway meant for busy 
traffic; the level lawns near the sea, 
where 


hundreds of 


these houses 





There was no one on the grass 





It seemed 


promenading folk 
1 up and down to 
the solid, Ss} lendid 
everything 
and ample 
ad wandered away 

streets near the 


might have sauntered 
take the evening alr; 
construction of the houses 
spoke of large population 
resources. Already I} 
from the two or three 
steamer, where languid Chinamen sus- 


tained a pretense of 
brown 
sarongs passed, carrying babies or fruit. 

I had found dry, abandoned-looking 
roads, shut in by enormous walls; iron- 
grilled doors that seemed to open on nothing; dusty, sag- 
ging porticoes-—al d always no one, and no one, and no 
one; but I had an idea that the people were merely 
Now Cristina had 


shopkeeping and 
women in white jackets and 


away —I had not paused to ask where 
told me 
“There are a hundred or 
on down the empty 
some odd instinct that I « 


two left,”’ she said 


voices through 


as we walked 
avenue, hushing our 
annot explain; “but they hardly 


count. And theyseem to live mostly about the inner rooms, 
sleeping 
believe you are 


It’s the strangest place I was ever in. You can’t 
awake. Sometimes I think it is the influ- 
ence of Bandaitself; and 
then again I suppo e the 
scent of the nutmegs 
may have something to 
do with it.” 

“I’ve noticed that, 
though I did not know 
what it was,”’ I said 
“Nutmegs! Of course 
that subtle sort of scent 
that floats throug! 
everything. Yes; I can 
imagine as 

I broke off; I did not 
quite know why The 
place Ss d to hold up 
an invisible hand, mo- 
tioning Silence! 


It was 


slanting low under the 
huge kanaris and the sea 
was turning to gold 
ome one has spoken of 
the infinite sadness of 


alternoor 


i Summer 
He was right I am not 
p ilosopher enough to 

iy why; but I 

hi that sad as the 
alfter- 
e, the waning 


an add 


summer 


English 


oon may t 


day of the tropic lands 
holds a subtler ar ideeper 
me lance holy There is 


that eter- 


al summer that touches 


somethir g in 


Sorcerer?'** 
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“They kept that up longer than you would think,”’ she 
said. “In the crinoline times, when one wore slippers with 
points like a chisel and said ‘La!’ they were still monopo- 
lizing; but by and by people did smuggle out a few plants. 
And then it was all up, because they began to plant them in 
South America and other places. So the prices went down 
and down. And Banda is dying as fast as it can. They 
hardly trouble to pick the nutmegs now. And the people 
that are left here are half-caste— except just afew. And the 
planters, who used to have ivory tables and silver kitchen 
kettles, are as poor as Job. So that’s how Richilda Van den 
Hofdyk came to write to me about the Golden Nutmeg. 
[ll tell you about it by and by. I can't talk in the 
middie of that sunset.’ 

On the dying glories of Banda fell the glory of the 
dying day. Westood silent, watching. A small wind 
got up and cried about the darkening walls, like the 
spirit of the ancient place lamenting days gone by. 

“Would yeu,” said Mrs. Ash, suedenly breaking 
her long silence and turning to me, “ would you buy 
your bacon at the Stores?” 

Do you know--you may hardly believe me, but it 
is the truth —the remark struck me as pathetic? The 
old lady, in her dusty black, deaf and blind to the 
wonders of the Farthest East, was turning wistfully, 
in the midst of Banda’s dying beauties, to dreams of 
Kensington, motor busses and grilled bacon! 

“T would buy it at the Stores,” I said quite seri- 
ously; “not that I have anything to say against any 
other place, but you can’t get better than the best.” 

‘I will buy it there,” she said, looking animated 
for the first time that afternoon. 

We walked back in silence to the queer little half- 
caste hotel. I have said there is no privacy in a tropi- 
cal house. I did not mean to hear Cristina say that 
evening, when she was lying on her veranda—I being 
invisible on mine 

“like men to have clean-shaved faces, rather hard, 
and to fit nicely into the shoulders of their coats.” 

Mrs. Ash replied, with what seemed to me the most 
extraordinary irrelevance: “I suppose when persons are 
paid by the year the custom is for them to get a year’s 
notice or salary.” ; 

I did not wonder that Cristina said simply: “ Bosh!" 


Wher breakfast was over—I remember it consisted of 
cold cabinet pudding and cold cauliflower, among other 
things; all the flotsam and jetsam of last night's dinner, as 
is the custom in provincial Dutch hotels——Cristina met me 
on the veranda. 

Her dress rather surprised me. I am no hand at describ- 
ing ladies’ clothes, but I may safely say it was something 
from the Rue de la Paix, and that the satisfaction she evi- 
dently derived from ‘t had nothing to do with such minor 
questions as comfort or ease. 

“I put this on,” she said confidentially, “‘ because I shall 
have such a lot of thinking to do to-day.” 

Probably my face showed that I did not see the connec- 
tion as clearly as might have been wished. Cristina, making 
an impatient mouth at me, spread out her gloved hands on 
her gown 

“It is beautiful—don’t you see?” she said 

“| like the lining, rather,” was my comment. 

* Nonsense!” 

“The stuffing, then.” 

“Tl whistle for Ash! What I mean is that it goes to my 
head and makes me above myself; and one wants to be 
made above oneself to think one’s best. I am quite haif 
drunk on this dress. Men drink whisky; women drink 
clothes.” 

She looked reund to see that there was no one in sight 
and then gave the neatest little springbok jump into the 
air, clapping her heels together twice before she came down. 

“That's the way it makes me feel,” she said. “Now 
we're all going to call on Richilda Van den Hofdyk. She 
didn’t ask us to stay with her, because she has a mother, 
and the mother deesn’t approve of Patti and Melba. Is 
that you, dear Ash? Come on! We're waiting.” 

I felt rather curious on the subject of Patti and Melba, 
thus unceremoniously shipped into a galley that seemed 
singularly dissociated from them; but there was no more 
talk on the subject of Richilda. We walked for a long way 
through what I think must be the most beautiful woods in 
the whole world — the nutmeg forests of Banda — never meet- 
ing a soul except one dark-faced Malay, with the demeanor 
of a Buginese pirate, who was engaged in peaceably picking 
nutmegs off boughs with a split bamboo 

The sea showed cool and sparkling among the leaves as we 
mounted up and up. Giant kanaris shut out most of the 
sun; beneath their shade, on the open brown forest floor, 
stood up slight nutmeg trees of twenty feet or so. There 
were ripe nutmegs, like apricots, on all the trees; drifts of 
the opened fruits lay on the ground, showing bright lace- 
work, the color of arterial blood, about the satin-black 
stone. 

There were flowers, too, on the trees and on the ground, 
sv thick that we had to kick them away as we walked 
earved-ivory flowers with a heavy scent of spice. In the 
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“Ie May be That My Mind is Not Enough Great, for I 
Cannot Solve This Problem" 


forest, as we walked along soft-footed on dead leaves and 
drifted blooms, it was very quiet, very green and cool; and 
the sea breathed gently far away below. 

“We aren’t going to the Van den Hofdyk house,” 
explained Cristina. ‘‘That’s near the town, away below. 
Mevrouw Van den Hofdyk knows nothing about Richil- 
da’s goings-on with me; I’m going to meet her at the 
House of the Golden Nutmeg. Nowdon’t ask me questions 
that nobody can answer yet. I don’t mind telling you that 
the place has had that name for a generation or two, and 
that nobody seems to know why. I think we're coming 
to it.” 

We were. A narrow, overgrown path opened off the main 
roadway at this point, and following it we found ourselves 
in less than five minutes at the mysterious house. 

Have you ever dreamed, when a child, of wandering 
through a wood and coming suddenly on a splendid man- 
sion that some one‘had abandoned —a mansion in which you 
proceed at once to settle yourself, taking possession of all 
the furniture and all the treasures it contained? 

This was that dream. The House of the Golden Nutmeg, 
built of stone and marble, green-stained with rains and 
cracked with earthquake shocks, stood in the midst of a 
grove of tangled trees that broke all over it in waves of 
forest spray. Wild banana leaves, as large as hearthrugs, 
thrust their huge green hands under the tiles of the veranda 
and touched the dark shutters of the windows. Lianas tied 
themselves about the stone urns by the door. 

There were things growing on the roof that had no busi- 
ness to be there, and things living among them that had 
less. One such thing took flight as we came up, sending an 
angry hiss at us as it slipped like a coil of copper-brown 
rope over the side of the house. 

“Richilda hasn't come,” said the Kris-Girl disappoint- 
edly. “Wemust wait for hera little. I know howto getin.” 

She took a slate-shaped stone that was lying on the ter- 
race, levered up the sagging door with it, and we went 
inside. We entered a maze of rooms that surprised me by 
its extent; there must have been a dozen, opening in and 
out of each other in a curious straggling fashion. They 
were all big, all lofty, all beautifully tiled. The furniture 
was colossal—acres of dining table, upheld by legs like 
carved barrels; towers of sideboard, rising tier on tier to the 
carved Carrara ceiling; cellarets larger than any coffin I 
haveeverseen; four-post beds that looked like the scaffold- 
ing for a house. Everything was of mahogany, rosewood, 
marquetry and carved oak—nothing plain or cheap. Most 
of the things dated back three or four generations and some 
were much older. 

“What do you think of it?” asked Cristina, coming to a 
pause in the middle of a room that seemed to have been 
used as a sort of lounge. I had opened what was left of the 
shutters and the afternoon sun was spilling golden pools on 
the tiles of the floor, trying vainly to call forth an answer- 
ing ray of light from the dulled polish of the great chests 
and chairs. 

“TI think,” I said, “it is fairly evident that ‘Todgers 
could do it when it chose’ about this part of the world.” 
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“T’ve got a suite of maple,” said Mrs. Ash, restraining 
herself with a visible effort, “that I wouldn’t give for the 
whole lot of it!’’ 

Immediately she detached herself from her surround 
ings, took out a flag of knitting from some pre-Cambrian 
pocket, sat down, and began to click and flash. 

Do you know The Island of Dreams? I can whistle 
well—it is my only accomplishment —and I began to whis- 
tle the song. There was something about this Sleeping 
Beauty sort of place, lost in the woods of far-away, lovely, 
dying Banda, that made me dream, hard-headed business 
man though I am. Perhaps I looked at Cristina. I think 
I did. 

Cristina did a curiéus thing. I knew the meaning of it 
years after, when she and I——— Well! She lifted the 
hand that wore the great Chinese ring and beat it on a 
marble table so that the ring struck into the flesh and 
bruised her finger. There was a tall oak press, breast-high, 
between us, but I saw in the dulled panes of the window 
what she did. 

““Come on and look over the rest of the house,” she said 
in a rather hard voice. “I don’t believe that Dutch girl 
is coming.” 

We had been sitting very quietly in the big stone-and- 
marble hall, making no noise that could be heard through 
the thick walls of the house and hearing nothing but our 
own low voices and the chuckling of a few green parrots in 
the forest outside. 

Now suddenly, from what we had thought was an empty 
room at the far side of the veranda, came a sound that 
arrested our footsteps like the explosion of a shot. Yet it 
was nothing at all but some one singing—singing in the 
great stone room at the other side; singing as one who 
thinks herself alone. It went on for half a dozen bars and 
stopped. 

“Now you know why old Mevrouw Van den Hofdyk 
talks about Sidneia’s and Carri’s divorces, and has pink 
fits when she finds a European timetable of the K. P. M. 
steamers in the house,” Cristina remarked. “If poor 
Richilda had twopence-halfpenny to spare or could get 
it—listen to that! Can't you see a shower of pearls fall- 
ing?—she would be off to Paris to-morrow.” 

“She ought to,” I declared with conviction. “No 
Mevrouw has the right to bury a voice like that in the 
forests of Malaysia. Besides, think of the money she could 
make!” 

““Mevrouw Van den Hofdyk is too old to care about 
money much nowadays. She’s a determined Calvinist and 
thinks the stage is perdition. Richilda’s her youngest child 
and the only one left; she’s not so young as she might be, 
and if she is going to be a singer the sooner she gets away 
the better. You see, until about thirty years ago the Van 
den Hofdyks were so rich that every one called the place 
the House of the Golden Nutmeg, because nobody could 
make out how a small plantation paid so much. They 
always seemed to have cash to spend on everything, though 
nutmegs were going down and down; and it grew into a 
kind of legend that they had one nutmeg tree that bore 
golden fruit. I can’t say how much of the idea was figura- 
tive and how much plain superstition; these out-of-the-way 
corners can show you curious survivals. 

“Well, Richilda swears there is something-in the idea. 
Her uncle, who lived here with his sons, was the last about 
whom they told the yarn; he and the sons all died together 
in the cholera year, some time in the eighteen eighties. So, 
if there was any handing down of a secret, as she thinks 
there was, it died with them. Since then the other Van den 
Hofdyks, who have mostly died out, took away all the 
light furniture and left the place as it is. No one cares to 
live in it; people haven’t the money to keep up these big 
houses now.” 

“And this Miss— Miss Richilda actually believes that 
there’s a golden-nutmeg tree growing somewhere about the 
place?” 

“She doesn’t know what she believes. She’s thought and 
thought, and brooded and brooded, until she hardly seems 
sane about the idea. Still, I think there is decidedly some- 
thing in what she has told me. Come in; she must have 
arrived by the back door while we were talking.” 

We found Miss Van den Hofdyk in the farther room, 
standing with one hand on a colossal mahogany table and 
warbling very gently—I think it was the Shadow Song 
I need not describe her at this time of day—every one who 
is likely to read this knows Madame Richilda’s curious 
Dutch-doll face and flaxen hair; can tell you how she stands 
before an audience, with just that trick of resting her hand 
lightly on some support—and what an exquisite hand and 
arm it is; can picture to you her velvets and her furs, worn 
in the Rubensesque manner we have come to regard as 
peculiar to herself. We know Richilda—or else we ar 
ourselves unknown. 

Well, then, it was Richilda who stood there— but as we 
knew her at the time: just a badly dressed, not overpretty 
Colonial Dutch girl. 

“You dear one!” shesaid in English as Cristina appeared 
She kissed the little lady affectionately. 

Cristina endured the embrace with politeness and intro 
duced me as an English friend who was fond of music. 
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“It is not of music that I shall wish to talk,” said the 
girl; “it isabout the Golden Nutmeg. Cristina, I have 
thought greatly, but still I do not find the secret. And my 
mother always recites for me the devil influences of the 
stage and says she has not the single guilder. I bought me 
detective novels from the steward of the steamer, but still 
I cannot detect.” 

“Oh, Richilda! What have you been doing?” 
Kris-Girl, strangling a laugh at its birth. 

Richilda drew a notebook out of her ample pocket. 

“Sit down. It is still the house of a Van den Hofdyk,” 
she said grandly; and we sat. 

Mrs. Ash all the time had been knitting like the Venge- 
ance herself, only pausing to give Richilda an uninterested 
bow. She went on knitting while we talked. 

“The deductive method following,” began Richilda, 
“T first deduct that my uncle a clever man was; therefore 
he will not hide any secret where the first one may find. On 
the roof I climb, since that is the last place of which one 
should think. With a magnifying glass I examine every 
tile; some I pull off. There is nothing! In the cellar then 
I look to see, because my uncle would much drink, for 
what my mother says; so I deduct that he the secret would 
hide where he very much would go to. All the bottles that 
are left I have opened, and every one I taste - 

“My dear Richilda!” 

“But I drank not much, only to see what there might 
be a strange taste therein. For I have read a story i 
“So have I. Didn’t it make you awfully screwed?” 

“Perhaps—no matter. I lie down until I am good again, 
and then some more I have deducted. With my magnify- 
ing glass I look at all the dust in the corners es 

The click of Mrs. Ash’s needles paused. 

“Couldn't you see it without that?” she asked with an 
accent of the bitterest scorn. 

Richilda flowed evenly on, calm and passionless as on« 
of her country’s canals: 

“I have from that no result. I then on my uncle’s bed 
lay down and his way of thinking tried to reconstruct. At 
the ceiling I looked, where his eyes should most often rest 
From this I deduct nothing, nor nothing from the walls. 
I walk like him the veranda round and round, and where 
his eyes should naturally fall I say: ‘Here the idea may 
have come to him.’ And in that place I search and search. 
The gutters for this reason I have scraped all round. Down 
the well I have gone with a ladder and in the well there is 
nothing todeduct. Inthecommon places I have not looked 
at all, for my uncle was a graduate of arts, a man of great 
mind, and it should never happen that he could have con- 
cealed anything in a mattress or a hearthstone or up a 
chimney. It may be that my mind is not great or not 
enough great, for I cannot solve this problem. With all the 
deduction I have made, there is no result.” 

“Well?” said Cristina. 

She was sitting on the corner of the massive table, dan- 
gling one narrow-toed foot and playing with the ribbons of 
There was 
something about her, 
all the same, that sug- 
gested she was not in- 
attentive. There wasa 
certain tenseness I find 
it hard to describe. 

Most people are 
somewhat limp men- 
tally and physically. 
Cristina never was. In 
moments of brain ex 
citement one could al- 
most see her nerves 
tighten up like violin 
strings. All the same 
when she spoke she 
spoke carelessly: 

“ Well, Richilda, I'm 
sure you 
your best, and none of 
us can do more. Now 
you'll sing for us to re- 
ward us for coming up 
2ll that long hill, won't 
you?” 

Of the singing I need 
say nothing. Whodoes 
not know Richilda’s 
song? 

It was very hot when 
we went down the hill 
through the dusky 
woods to the town that 
lay asleep all day and 
all night beside the 
glassy Malaysian sea. 
Cristina, in her airy, 
dainty dress, flitted 
from gleam to gloom 
among the enormous 
treeslikesome butterfly 
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that had acquired the form of a human being while keeping 
all the butterfly nature 

She seemed: to have dismissed the problem of the day 
altogether from her mind 
lectual than she, decking herself with the ivory flowers of 
the nutmegs, and making fairy 
with a star-shaped bloom set on top 

Miss Van den Hofdyk trod slowly and seriously, 
with thought. Mrs. Ash walked with me 
have taken an odd fancy to me of late, varied by little 
flashes of resentment that I could not quite understand 


nothing less serious, less intel 


wands of peeled saplings, 


lader 


she seemed to 


and broke silence as much as two or three times on the 
I do not know that I listened to her 
as closely as politeness demanded, but I gathered that she 
was telling me how to force hyacinths in a frosty winter 

It was extremely hot; my collar was a rag before we got 
in, and my coat clung to my shoulders, limp and soaked 
When we arrived at the hotel Mrs. Ash, putting her 


drenched handkerchief into her pocket as of 


journey back to town 


no further 
use, stopped a moment at the door to explain that snow 
was good for certain hardy perennials, but you must not 
mistake your kinds. Then she went in 

After dinner, when the stars had begun to glow like littk 
moons on the water floor of the old volcano, and the Gunong 
Api was sending up a pillar of vermilion light, I wandered 
out into thetown. There is some little business in the place, 








and your Colonial Dutchman does not hold the after-dinner 
hour sacred to friend ip I wanted to se« and talk to a 
certain trader about whom I had been hearing. He owned 
a good many small islands farther north; and conc 
this matter of the corner in gum dammar But I forget 
again. You must not be told about the new tax and what it 
was going to do. 

Well, I went out, with an excellent Sumatra cigar tor 
company, and walked down the sea road. And by a 
I met a Malay woman, tripping along in those inevitabk 
Malay heelless slippe Ts 


erning 





flip-flap, flip-flap It was dy 
but I could see that she had a good figure and held herself 
very 
among women Oo! savage races. 

She had on the usual folded tablecloth of a skirt they 
call a sarong and the usual white combing jacket 
the ugliest native dress there is. Her hair was hidden under 
an Indian sari, pulled half over her shoulders; by this I 
judged her to be of mixed race. She slipslopped past me in 
the semidark and I never should have thought of noticing 
her only that 

I do not know the 
not use it nowadays. 


well, with a certain pride of carriage not commo 


about 


name of the perfume— Cristina doe 


She did then, however. It was very 
dainty and delicate, not so much a perfume as a suggestior 
to the effect that somebody 


small golden roses, the hardly 


somewhere, had been picking 
sweet at all kind I reache« 
out with one hand and caught the slipslopping figure b) 
its arm. 

“Miss Raye,” I asked, “ what mad freak is this?” 

She answered in Malay 
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When War Shall Cease 


MAGINE the situation of a good, commonplace German 

family: Times are very hard, because business is pros- 
trate. Probably the breadwinners are away in uniform. 
if it is a farm or a shop the women are doing what work 
there i if it is an artisan’s family the pay envelope has 
The main occupation consists in awaiting the 
bulletins of killed and wounded, and searching there for 
the name of hushand, father or son. The outlook is bleak; 
for if the breadwinners come back unscathed long economy 
will be necessary te repair the loss of profits or of earnings 
during wartime. 


And all this misery for what? 


stopped 


If Germany wins there 
be much shouting in Berlin; some new glaring white 
statues in Victory Alley; somebody will get decorations 
and titles; the newspapers will inflate their chests with 
pride--but this good, commonplace family will only be 
poorer. It can gain nothing whatever, for none of its 
interests concerned in the war. If the generals 
blunder or the Russian battalions prove too heavy, then 
fewer breadwinners will come back, and this commonplace 
family will get a heavier mulct of taxes. 

Put in its place, you can imagine yourself indignantly 
repudiating the concern at Berlin that would inflict such 
misery on you for nothing—saying: “Excuse me! I have 
no sons to be shot in a game of statecraft. If you want to 
maintain, by force of arms, a theory about balance of 
power, go do the fighting yourself!” 

Only in that will war cease. The time is coming 
when people can no longer be led into war by poiitical 
dogmas; when they will realize that in every war they 
suffer horribly, while in only one possible war out of a 
thousand can they gain anything whatever. 


ma) 


were 


Way 


Government Ships 


FEW weeks ago the proposal that our Government 
44 should buy and operate a fleet of merchant ships for the 
purpose of fostering trade to Central America and South 
America would have been received with amazement. To- 
day nothing that the most excitable imagination could call 
a crisis exists with regard to that trade. 

If it were cut off entirely we should have to forego coffee 
and bananas; but no great national interest would suffer 
deeply. No outlet for our surplus agricultural products is 
found there, and of all our trade that to Central and South 
America is least interfered with by the war. In that field 
there is the least excuse for intervention that involves a 
radical change in Government policy. Advocates of Gov- 
ernment ships, however, keep the Central American and 
South American trade to the fore, as though the main reason 
for the measure grew out of the situation there. The bill, as 
introduced in Congress, reads that the ships shall ply to 
‘ports of Central and South America, and elsewhere.” 

The reason for emphasizing Central America and South 
America is that carrying merchandise to Europe in Govern- 
ment vessels might involve this country in highly disagree- 
ible complications. By international law and usage a 
belligerent has an undoubted right to stop any privately 


owned ship under a neutral flag and search it for contraband 


of war; but for a belligerent to stop and search a vessel of 
the United States Government would be a gross insult to 
this nation. Unless acceptably explained and apologized 
for it would be tantamount to an act of waron us. There 
is no need of Government-owned merchantmen for the 
Central American and South American trade. Used in 
the European trade Government-owned merchantmen 
might well involve this country in serious trouble. The 
bill seems to propose a useless thing, but it really means a 
dangerous thing. 


The Home Market 


HE first effect of the present war will be a great loss 

of foreign trade to this country. To the countries now 
fighting we sold much more than a thousand million dollars’ 
worth of goods last year. That they will buy much less of 
our goods this year is now absolutely certain. That posi- 
tive loss of trade is the first fact that confronts us, 

From the warring countries we purchased more than 
three-quarters of a billion dollars’ worth of goods last year. 
That we shall buy less this year is a foregone conclusion. 
Customs receipts fell off smartly in August, and Chairman 
Underwood calculates the loss for the year at a hundred 
million dollars, which, of course, means a great shrinkage 
in imports. There will be a big hole in the supply of goods 
for the home market, and it remains for our manufacturers 
to fill it up. 

There is no doubt that a protective tariff stimulates 
home production; and, as to a great lot of imported goods, 
the war operates as an absolutely prohibitive tariff. While 
it lasts, for example, we shall get hardly any goods from 
Germany — except in the improbable contingency of Eng- 
land’s overwhelming defeat at sea—and we bought a 
hundred and ninety million dollars’ worth from Germany 
last year. That business is fairly forced into our manufac- 
turers’ hands, so far as they prove able to take it on their 
own terms. 

As with all other commercial questions connected With 
the war, much depends on the duration of the conflict. If 
it should end to-morrow, trade, generally speaking, would 
soon resume its accustomed channels; but every day it is 
prolonged increases foreign industrial demoralization and 
makes resumption of ordinary channels more remote and 
doubtful. 

Home manufacturers now have a bar against foreign goods 
that is much more effectual even than the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff,and there is a presumption that this condition will con- 
tinue many months. The home market is virtually handed 
over to them; and out of that circumstance very likely will 
grow the most lasting effects of the war on American trade. 


Taking War Risks 


HEN the business world realized that it must face a 
great European war marine insurance against the 
risks of war practically collapsed everywhere. From the 
London Economist's report we find that on July twenty- 
eighth, when Austria declared war on Servia, the Lloyd 
underwriters were insuring vessels against war risk at a 
premium of one quarter of one per cent—that is, to get a 
hundred dollars of insurance a man paid twenty-five cents. 
Then came in rapid succession Germany’s ultimatum vo 
Russia, her declaration of war against Russia, her invasion 
of Belgium, and Great Britain’s declaration of war on 
Germany; whereupon every British merchant ship became 
a lawful prize of any German war vessel that could over- 
haul her, and war-risk insurance leaped to the monstrous 
rate of twenty-one per cent. To get his hundred dollars of 
insurance, instead of paying twenty-five cents the vessel 
owner must pay twenty-one dollars. Of course that rate 
was prohibitive. 

Then the British Government intervened by establish- 
ing « war-risk office and writing insurance on British ships. 
At first it charged five per cent. The private underwriters 
caught their breath and their courage, and also began 
writing war insurance at five per cent. The government 
lowered its rate to three per cent. The Lloyd underwrit- 
ers did the same; and at last accounts they were writing 
the bulk of the insurance at rates that were quite reasonable 
in view of conditions. 

At a time of panic and collapse the government inter- 
vened. Its intervention quickly brought about stable and 
tolerable conditions; whereupon— having accomplished its 
object—it practically stepped aside. That is a good illus- 
tration of intelligent government intervention. 


Reaction That is Progress 


HERE was a big coal strike and a big prospective coal 
famine soon after Theodore Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent. He called the heads of the mining concerns to Wash- 
ington, read them a lecture, and told them to settle the strike, 
on pain of some active interference by the Government. 
Along about then a new impulse in politics began to 
make itself increasingly felt. Perhaps its most salient 
expression was by way of making big, selfish and predatory 
business more amenable to public opinion, more consonant 
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with the general weal. One of its first big battles was over 
the law giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to regulate railroad rates. 

That impulse has continued, with results that will out- 
last our time. Politics in the United States is permanently 
higher and better because of it. The principle that busi- 
ness, big or little, is no man’s selfish affair but must con- 
form to the public good, has been established to last. 

The present temper of the country, in our judgment, is 
somewhat reactionary—not reactionary against the gen- 
uine movement referred to above, but against excesses and 
imitations that have sprung up in its triumphant wake. 
There is too great a willingness to try reckless experiments 
with business. Political success won by solid criticism of 
business is apt to inspire much rant against business in 
general. 

We think there is a real public wish for a less raucous 
note in politics; but let no one dream that we are going 
back to a Mark Hanna régime. 


A New Batch of Heroes 


ROBABLY this war will yield the usual crop of heroic 

memoirs, and thereby we shall learn again that the 
prize fighter may be quite as ignorant, stupid and silly as 
the prize butcher, baker or candlestick maker. 

England has produced three men who have won the 
first rank of fame by feats of arms: Marlborough’s amaz- 
ing rascality makes him rather interesting; but Nelson, 
off the quarter deck, was a vain sentimentalist of unsteady 
character; and Wellington was a stodgy Tory squire. 
When it comes to the lesser heroes of war, luck and ability 
to do a sum in mathematics are the things on which many 
of their reputations rest. 

The advance of the German army on Paris is spoken of 
as a thing to admire, but Attila, the brutish Hun, knew 
how to drive great bodies of men to slaughter quite as well 
as Von Moltke; and, in fact, accomplished substantially 
the same feat in the same arena nearly fifteen hundred 
years ago. 

No doubt Sitting Bull could have done it as well as 
either of them if his military education had been on a 
larger scale. Men have always known how to do this brute 
business of fighting. 


The Present Congress 


E DO not see why this Congress’ standing with the 
country should be taken as a measure of the Admin- 
istration’s standing. In this House of Representatives 
there are many worthy members; but so many startling 
utterances and proposals have emanated from its member- 
ship, as a whole, that it gives one the blues to reflect on 
what it would probably do if left to its own guidance 
unchecked by President, Senate and Supreme Court. The 
whole strength of Congress lies in the fact that it has been 
a tractable instrument in the hands of the President; and 
that is a rather odd direction for Congress’ strength to take. 
We take the liberty of imagining that if Woodrow Wilson 
were back in Princeton, and the roll of this House were laid 
before him as a sort of composite elector, his blue pencil 
would find plenty of employment on it. 

That there will be many changes in the membership of 
the House and a decided reduction of the present over- 
grown Democratic majority seems highly probable, but 
we do not see why anybody should take that as a measure 
of the Administration’s standing, 


Protecting a Gold Stock 


E SHIP gold to Europe for exactly the same reason 

that one citizen hands a ten-dollar bill to another. 
The first citizen either owes the second one ten dollars or is 
making him a loan. When we ship gold we either owe the 
money or are makingaloan. The only way to prevent gold 
shipments is to keep out of debt to Europe and refuse to 
lend her money. 

There is, of course, the alternative of repudiation. Every 
country in Europe is now conserving its gold stock by 
refusing to pay its debts; and, as a natural corollary, the 
business of every country in Europe is demoralized. 

Because there are many technical details about gold 
shipments their essential character is often obscured. At 
least ever since the panic of 1893 people have dreamed of 
devising a scheme that would keep the country on a gold 
basis, yet enable it to refuse at pleasure to pay its foreign 
debts in gold. That is exactly as though an individual 
should undertake to keep his credit good while refusing to 
pay his debts whenever payment of them happened to be 
inconvenient. 

The fault in our system is not that we export gold, for 
under any system we must finally do that whenever our 
debts to Europe exceed our payments in goods. The fault 
is that our gold stock is scattered and there is no way of 
mobilizing it. 

That will be remedied partly by the new banking sys- 
tem; but if we get into debt on the net balance, and Europe 
demands payment, gold will go out—unless we repudiate. 
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Napoleon’s Understudy 


HE greatest general of all time—Napoleon—was a 

little, squat, fat man, and a Frenchman; and I have 

the honor to report that the present French general 
Joffre —is also a little, squat, fat man. That means what it 
may mean, as the event will show; but, so far as paunch 
and squatness are concerned, there is the resemblance 
Trés bien! as the French would say. 

And, as has been remarked frequently, the French are a 
versatile as well as a volatile people; likewise loquacious 
Wherefore, being versatile, these same French have versa- 
tilely pulled an anomaly in the crisis now existing —that is 
to say, being a volatile and a loquacious—not to say 
loquendous—nation, the French have put at the head of 
their army the only living Frenchman who never says a 
word. 

They have a president who shoots passionate declama 
tion on every occasion, and a war minister who weeps for, 
with and over the children of the country each time a 
French soldier stabs a German with a bayonet; but they 
have wisely confined these exhibitions and exhibitors to 
the rear. The man in front for Fran-e—Joffre 


nothing in every patois of the republic; and on occasion, 


says 


being an educated warrior, he can say nothing in English 
and German and Italian—and does just that. 

Barring the heavy mustache that decorates him in 
company with numerous orders and insignia, Joffre is truly 

Japoleonic in form and figure. He is short and fat, mild of 
but he is harder than an 
He has been at the 
head of the French y for three years, and every minute 
of that time he has been preparing for the struggle in which 
he is now engaged. And he has made no personal parades 
or ridden abroad on any prancing steeds. 

Instead, for example, after the army maneuvers last 
year in France, Joffre came to his headquarters and, calling 
for his secretary, issued an order of about thirty words ir 
which he dismissed, without recourse, five of the gaudiest 
He f gave them the 
He watched their work and it 


eye and congested of speech; 


nails ever made by any nail maker 


al 






leading generals of France red them 
as the English put it 


did not suit him 


1 
Sah, 


Boys,” he said, in a manner of speaking, “you wear 


your epaulets with exceeding grace, and you look well on 
horseback; but as soldiers you are back in the days when 
they fought with the rapier and the rondeau. 
herewith discharged. Do you get me?” 

They got him and they got out. Likewise, numerous 
other antiquated things have left the French army in the 
three years that Joffre been at its head. You see, 
though intensely French, he is totally non-Gallic. No 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Gre 
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He 


der double 


sympathies run away with as his 
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When he gives an 


always hi 
temperament ur 


that 


he does not give al 


wraps 
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he ~d in the 
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There is 
His 


jo not do 


wants that not execu same manner 


business about hin 
comrades are dear enough, mayhap; but if the y 


their work they need not come round 


Joffre was a youngster of eighteen at the Polytechnique 
when the Franco-Prussian War bega: He joined the 
artill ry and was put on fortification work After the 
disastrous close of the war he was set to reconstructing 





the fortifications of Paris, and built the works at Enghien 
Marshal MacMaho went out to inspect those forts one 
day and was pleased. He illed Lieutenant Joffre te 
him, put hand on the youth's shoulder, and said I 
congratul; ou, Captain Joffre And Joffre was but 
twenty-two 
They sent him to Pontarlier to assist in the defense 

The soldier in him came out ‘It is excelle he said 


“this fortification business; but I don’t want to be making 


forts all my life. I want to command soldiers.’ 
Presently } 

in the Franco-Indo-C hi 

After that he saw 


isopportunity came. He was putinto the field 





a wars, and he won many victories 
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d colum of Colonel Bonnier and turned 
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een in colonial wars; but whe 


vigor 
and with such intelligence the army problems that pre 
sented themselves that in 1911 he was made generalissimo; 
and now the success or failure of the French campaign is 
up to him. 

Ordinarily French generals put up sixteen-sheet stands 


of bills on the billboards, a gy to themselves as Bor 
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call for payment; but now they cannot 
realize on these loans at all. The borrower 
cannot pay, because it is impossible for him 
to sell the stocks; and it is equally impossi- 
ate we the banks to sell them. 

for secondary reserve purposes, call 
oo are simply wiped off the books. That 
is not very material just now, for the banks 
are in a position to issue over a thousand 
million dollars of emergency currency. Un- 
der an Act of Congress passed after the panic 
of 1907 and extended last year—by a kind of 
providential accident—so that it is still 
in force, national banks, by forming cur- 
rency associations, can get from the Treas- 
ury Department bank notes, in appearance 
exactly the same as the bank notes hereto- 
fore in circulation, to an amount equal to 
one hundred and twenty-five per cent of 
their capital and surplus. These notes are 
secured by deposit of state, county and city 
bonds, commercial paper and warehouse 
receipts for grain, cotton and other com- 
modities. 

Thus, if there should be a run on the 
banks they could use these notes to pay off 
depositors; buf there has been no run 
on the banks, and more than a month after 
the downfall of Europe's credit system not 
the least sign of alarm among bank depos- 
itors was in evidence here. There was some 
withdrawal of funds from reserve cities by 
country banks, and here and there a tem- 
porary flurry among savings-bank depos- 
itors; but the savings banks generally put 
in force the provision that entitles them to 
demand sixty days’ notice of intention 
to withdraw a deposit, and the situation in 
that field was soon fairly normal. 


Exchange Machinery Stops 


That emergency currency will be needed 
to meet a run on the banks seems highly 
improbable. As a precautionary measure 
the issuance of such currency was doubt- 
less wise, and it may be used to make loans, 
especially on warehoused cotton. A national 
bank cannot count its holdings of emer- 
gency currency as part of its cash reserve, 
but astate bank can; and in that way bank 
credits may be built up on it. There is 
danger of inflation here; but we are entitled 
to assume that the banks and the Treasury 
Department will not permit that. 

More important than the closing of the 
stock markets in its effect on business in 
the United States was the utter collapse 
of the foreign-exchange market, which oc- 
curred at the same time; for that operated 
as an embargo on exports, and it was very 
necessary that our surplus products be sent 
to Europe. 

For example, we raised this year the big- 
gest wheat crop on record and now have at 
least two hundred and fifty million bushels 
of that cereal to spare. Europe wants 
every bushel of that surplus; but a few days 
after war was declared wheat was piling 
up at the docks on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and the immediate prospects of moving 
it were so poor that railroads refused to 
haul any more thither until the blockade 
was raised. 

The first trouble, of course, was lack of 
ships. Germany’s big merchant fleet was 
virtually put out of business the moment 
war began, and is still out at this writing, 
for a German merchant ship, though laden 
with American wheat, would be a lawful 
prize for any British or French cruiser that 
overhauled her. For a few days even Brit- 
ish merchant ships were mostly out of busi- 
ness, because some German cruisers lurked 
in the North Atlantic; and in view of the 
danger of capture the underwriters would 
not issue war-risk insurance. England, 
however, soon announced that the North 
Atlantic was safe, and the British Govern- 
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wheat. Hegetsan insurance policy, insuring 
the wheat against loss at sea. This ordi- 
nary marine insurance, however, does not 
cover loss because of war; and when there 
is war he must have insurance covering 
that risk also. 

The exporter then draws a draft on the 
foreign buyer for the value of the wheat. 
To that draft he attaches the papers men- 
tioned above, and his bank will give him 
credit for the draft at the going rate of ex- 
change on London; or he can sell his draft 
in the foreign-exchange market in New 
York. Ineither event, the moment his wheat 
is in the ship, duly inspected and insured, 
he gets his money for it and can use the 
money to buy more wheat. 

If his wheat is directed to England the 
draft, according to the usual practice, will 
be payable at seven days’ sight—that is, 
seven days after it is presented to the 
drawee in Liverpool. The wheat may not 
have arrived by that time, or if it has ar- 
rived the buyer may not have resold it; 
but, on the strength of the bill of lading, 
the inspection certificate and insurance pol- 
icy his bank will advance him money to 
pay the draft or bill of exchange. 

If the shipment is cotton the draft will 
be drawn at sixty days’ sight—not on the 
buyer, but on his bank. He will have said 
substantially to his bank: “I am going to 
buy so many thousand bales of American 
cotton this season. I want you to let the 
sellers of this cotton draw on you for the 


| 


| 


value of each shipment, every draft to be | 
accompanied by a bill of lading and a pol- | 


icy showing that the cotton has ac tually 
been shipped and properly insured.’ 

Thus the buyer’s bank knows when it 
accepts a cotton draft for him that the 
goods have actually been shipped. For its 
further protection it may take from the 
buyer whatever security it sees fit, and for 


accepting the drafts it charges him a cer- | 


tain commission. When a cotton draft 
reaches England, therefore, it is at once 
accepted by a responsible bank, meaning 
that the bank guarantees payment of it. 
When thus accepted any other bank will 
discount the bill at a low rate of interest. 
The essential points are that the Amer- 
ican exporter gets his money the moment 
the commodity is loaded on a ship and in- 


sured, and the English or Continental bank | 
carries the buyer until the commodity has | 


been disposed of; but at the beginning of 
the war this exchange machinery absolutely 
broke down. To see why it did we will in 
another article take a glance at events in 
London. 


Editor's Note— Mr. Payne's next article on War 
and Business will appear in next week's issue. 


Recuperating 


T THE beginning of the nineteenth 
century the world’s annual production 
of iron was less than a million tons, or 


rather less than the United States alone | 


now produces every ten days. In the next 
half century it rose to something less than 
five million tons. Then, in twenty years, 
it little more than doubled, rising to twelve 
million tons by 1870. From 1900 to 1910, 
however, the increase in production was 
over twenty-five million tons, or more than 
double the total production in 1870. 


That typifies the world’s industrial prog- | 


ress. From the beginning of history up to 
the Napoleonic wars the pace was that of 


a lame tortoise over a poor road. From | 


the opening of the nineteenth century to 


the Franco-Prussian War the pace steadily | 


mended until it became a good jog trot. 
In the last forty years it has grown faster 

and faster, until it is a commonplace to 

find that the increase in production of a 
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fresh, individual toilet soap 
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ment itself began writing war-risk insurance; 
so there was no longer any real difficulty 
in getting boats to carry the wheat across 
the ocean. The next difficulty was in 
handling the exchange. 


staple article during a few recent years ex- 
ceeds the total production in the time of 
Napoleon III. In 1880 the total wealth of 
the United States was put at forty-three 
@ heavily reinforced. billion dollars, which is less than the in- 
longer than usual All 
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An exporter in New York, Baltimore or 
Philadelphia buys wheat and loads it on a 
steamer bound, say, for Liverpool. Usually 
he will have the wheat sold on the other 
side by the time it is loaded here. He takes 
a bill of lading from the steamship com- 
pany, showing that so many bushels of 
grain are in such and such holds or com- 
partments of the vessel, consigned to such 
and such a destination. He gets a certifi- 
cate of inspection from the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange showing the quality of the 


crease in its wealth since 1900. 

Positively the present European war will 
be the most destructive ever known, but 
not relatively to Europe’s wealth and power 
of recuperation. The positive loss will be 
enormous, but there is an enormous pro- 
ductive capacity to meet it. Land will re- 
main. Probably all fixed industrial plants 
will suffer little injury. 

Given these and the almost indestructi- 
ble organization of business, recuperation 
will be rapid. 
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ENGLAND WAKES UP 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 5 


To end the war as soon as may be is to the 
life-and-death interest of Great Britain as 
it is of France. We believe the time 
has come for resorting to the ultimate meas- 
ure of national safety and imposing com- 
pulsory service on those of this nation who 
are fit to fight for its life and freedom. 

We have to provide against all contingen- 
cies—all! And, while the Empire stands 
threatened with nothing less, if things go ill 
with us, than incalculable ruin, what pro- 
portion of our vigorous manhood is giving 
ear to and acting on that call of necessity? 
Does the public realize that thousands of 
men with family responsibilities are volun- 
teering for foreign service to-day, simply 
because they know that the country needs 
men, and that those who have none but 
themselves to protect and strive for are 
not coming forward fastenough? . . . The 
simple fact is that this nation is in a death 
grapple with a foe which will know no 
mercy in the event of triumph; and if ever 
there was a case for the assertion of the 
country’s right to the service of her sons, 
that case is Great Britain's now!” 


Many of the other great newspapers had 
leading editorial articles of similar tone. 
There was an evident determination on the 
part of the commentators to minimize what 
had happened; but the general British view 
was that the first clash had resulted in a 
whipping for the French and the English. 

At the first call of war the country had 
been fired with a loyal though silent en- 
thusiasm. Had two thousand British been 
killed and wounded within four or five days 
after the declaration of war there would 
have been a different story; but three 
weeks dragged along, and the little outpost 
affairs, and the skirmishes, and the potter- 
ing about by squads, and withdrawals 
as by the Germans at Liége, who waited 
five days after their initial assault for 
their heavy artillery to come up— were mag- 
nified into advantages for the French and 
the English. And England, knowing that 
her fleet was supreme, after the first days 
of patriotism and nervousness, took it for 
granted that all was well. 

Recruiting had been slow. It took three 
weeks to obtain the one hundred thousand 
men first called for by Lord Kitchener; but 
that was due, in part, to the slow methods 
of recruiting and the red tape of the musty 
and dusty recruiting officials. Instead of 
making it easy for men to join the army, 
they made it as hard as possible. Physical 
examinations were rigid. They did not fol- 
low the American method of gathering them 
all in and weeding out afterward. 


Calling Men to the Colors 


Imagineacountry withasmuchatstakeas 
Great Britain--a country with forty million 
population on these islands— where it takes 
almost three weeks to get one hundred thou- 
sand men! That number could be recruited 
in the cities of New York and Chicago in a 
day, and in any of the populous states in 
twenty-four hours. One man voiced the 
sentiment of those who were trying to enlist 
when he wrote to one of the papers: 


“IT want to enlist and go to the front. 
They will not have me because some of my 
teeth are bad! Damn it! I don’t want to 
bite the Germans; I want to shoot them!” 

The city was placarded with three sepa- 
rate sets of placards in red type, urging en- 
listment. Bills were stuck on the busses and 
the taxicabs, urging men to go to the colors 
and stating that enlistment was for the term 
of the war only. The newspapers carried 
appeals in their editorial columns and in 
their advertising columns. And still it took 
almost three weeks to get a hundred thou- 
sand men! Neither England nor London 
knew what the need was. They thought it 
was of no use to go to war so long as the 
Allies were so successful! 

The hints at possible conscription brought 
the public up standing. On the next day 
after Lord Kitchener had made his state- 
ment in the House of Commons, in which 
he said the war “undoubtedly will strain 
the resources of our Empire and entail con- 
siderable sacrifices on our people,” there 
came a realization over these English that 
this affair is vital. Kitchener continued: 


“The empires with which we are at war 
have called to the colors almost their entire 
male population. The principle we, on our 
part, shall observe is this: That while their 





maximum force undergoes a constant dim 
inution, the reénforcements we prepare shall 
steadily and increasingly flow out, until we 
have an army in the field which, in numbers 
not less than in quality, will not be unworthy 
of the power and responsibilities of the Brit- 
ish Empire.” 


He did not say what force eventually 
would be required, but intimated that it 
might rise to thirty divisions constantly 
maintained in the field, or six hundred 
thousand men. That gave an insight to the 
people of what might be needed and prob- 
ably will be; and there is no doubt that 
the hints at conscription contained in the 
leading newspapers were printed with the 
knowledge of the government. Then, after 
this had been borne in on the people, Prime 
Minister Asquith, in response to a question 
put to him in the House of Commons, said 
that compulsory service was not contem- 
plated at the time, but that the nation 
needed all the recruits it could get. 

On the day this was happening I visited 
two recruiting places. It was a rainy day, 
a muggy day, and a thoroughly uncom- 
fortable London day, and I may have been 
at the two recruiting stations at the wrong 
time; but there was not a sign of a recruit 
at either of them. The recruiting officers 
were in their tents, but no person was vol- 
unteering. 


Not So Particular 


However, the news now is that recruits 
are coming forward rapidly. Also, the re- 
strictions have been repealed In some in- 
stances. The age limit is under discussion. 
It is possible that men between thirty and 
forty will be accepted; and teeth, for ex- 
ample, need not be all sound to secure a 
king’s shilling for the applicant. 

Meantime the papers are crowded with 
letters from perturbed Britishers suggesting 
all sorts of expedients lor getting men to go 
to the front. A large number of the letters 
are very severe on the young men W ho are 
playing cricket, lounging at Margate or 
Brighton or Torquay, or playing tennis and 
watching football, with constant and re- 
peated references to Kipling’s ‘‘ Flanneled 
fools at the wicket and muddied oafs at the 
goal.” 

Several letter writers suggested that the 
parks be rid of the wastrels therein congre- 
gated; and others think that all men of fit 
age who are in prison for minor offenses 
should be freed if they will go to war. 

The Daily Mail, on August twenty-eighth, 
began the publication of pictures of the 
side lines at cricket and football matches, 
showing the great crowds of idlers there 
pictures of sufficient clearness to enable 
the identification of those in the crowds, 
most of whom were men within the en 
listment age. The letters to the news 
papers continued, all reproaching these idle 
young men for their lack of patriotism. 
One choleric Britisher inserted an adver- 
tisement in the Times reading as follows 
“Wanted—petticgats for the young mer 
who are spending their time at the cricket 
matches instead of going to the front to 
help in the defense of their country!” 

The need of men was further shown by 
the call of Lord Kitchener for his second 
hundred thousand men. In this call, which 
was issued on the day after Premier Asquit! 
said there would be no compulsory service 
at that time, Lord Kitchener raised the 
age limit for eligibles from thirty years t 
thirty-five years, and, in the case of me 
who had formerly been soldiers, to forty- 
two years. Also he made it plain that 
trifling physical defects will not be a bar 
and that the red tape of recruiting has beet 
cut. Every omnibus and most of the taxi 
cabs in London carry placards printed in 
red ink reading: A Call to Arms!— Enlist 
ment for War Only! 

It was hard to get the taxicabs to carry 
these notices. The men who own the cabs 
said the average Englishman does not like to 
ride in a cab with a placard on it; and there 
are stories that on the first days of enlist- 
ment, when applicants were crowding in to 
enlist, there were several occasions when 
the mounted police shoved them back from 
the recruiting tents, on the theory that order 
must be preserved even when men are try- 
ing to get to the front! Isn't that typically 
English? 

Talk to an Englishman about this situa- 
tion, and he lays part of the blame to the 
long-fostered’ feeling that England's great 
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THE SATURDAY 


part, in a war such as this, is to supply the 
fleet of warships. As the English put it, 
they “have done their bit’’ when the ships 
are at sea, 

However, there seems to be no doubt 
that the British mind is gradually grasping 
the situation. Indeed, the average English- 
man is not much to be blamed if he in not 
wakened to the great crisis his country is 
facing. He has had little news. He has 
been told practically nothing. The censor- 
ship has been incredibly rigid, both in 
England and in France. No information 
about the movements of the troops has 
been allowed, except of the most general 
kind. For example, I reprint portions of a 
dispatch, as censored, that appeared in the 
Mail and in the Times on the morning this 
article was written: 


“The German cavalry corps that made 
a threatening raid against English lines of 
¢ommunication from the direction of — 
has been successfully repulsed. It was in 
three columns, of which the strongest, after 
circling round ———, where they blew up the 
station, burnt the town hall at ——. 

“Then it proceeded to , arriving at 
two A. M.; and there the soldiers dragged 
women and children from bed to make them 
walk in front of them as a shield against 
French fire. 

“Finally, on the road to ——, one col- 
umn was ambushed by French artillery in 
a wood, and, with the exception of a few 
survivors, was completely destroyed. One 
of the other columns retired from —— 

“Yesterday afternoon a German aéro- 
plane flew over ——-, dropping bombs 
ineffectively’’—and so on. 


All the Englishman has been told is that 
there is a war. He has had no details, ex- 
cept minor ones, of what kind of war it is 
and will be. His news has consisted of a 
succession of little shreds of dispatches con- 
cerning small engagements elaborated into 
victories, of long stories about alleged Ger- 
man barbarities and of loud praises of the 
heroic bravery of the Belgians, who are now 
safely ensconced at Antwerp. He does not 
know, as this is written, about the mas- 
sive strength of the Germans in the con- 
tested territory. He does not yet know that 
the German troops marched for thirty- 
six hours, without a break, through Brus- 
sels; that at Namur, where there were 
barricades consisting of deep ditches and 
barbed-wire entanglements of the most for- 
midable character, th barbed wire being 
charged with fifteen hindred volts of elec- 
tricity, the Germans went over these barri- 
cades as though they were not there. They 
do not know these things and many other 
similar things; but those in authority know 
them, and that is the reason for the im- 
passioned appeals of the newspapers for 
men—more men—and more men. 


The Briton’s Calm Faith 


The Englishman is not to be criticized 
for his failure to grasp the situation. It is 
the result of his environment. The French 
know what this war means, because it struck 
immediately. at the whole social, business 
and economic fabric of France. Instantly, 
as soon as mobilization was ordered, France 
became an armed camp, and instantly 
woman and child felt the im- 
press of military government and realized 
what was in store. 

The English fleet sailed away as it has 
The mili- 
tia—called territorials in England—were 
mobilized. Various soldiers went some- 
where. There were some days of money 
panic. Then England settled down to the 
new conditions, and that was about all 
there seemed to be to do about it. Halfa 
million young and vigorous men were not 
lifted out of London as half a million were 
lifted out of Paris almost in a day. 

I suppose that of the hundred thousand 
recruits secured as I write this not more 
than half came from London—fifty thou- 
sand from almost eight million instead of 
five hundred thousand from less than three 
million, as in Paris. The stores were not 
closed, or the factories; and the fields were 
not deserted. The pinch of war did not 
come so acutely. France did not need to 
be told by the newspapers that there was 
war. France knew it instantly, acutely and 
poignantly. England felt it almost re- 
motely. 

England, however, after the first flurry, 
realizing that the affair was grave, did not 
attach the individual responsibility to it all 
that the French or the Germans did, or the 
Austrians, or the Belgians; for the war 
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with the average Englishman, in its general 
aspects, was not an individual subject. It 
was a national affair, in which he was in- 
terested, but which remained governmental 
instead of becoming personal. 

To be sure, there were some discomforts 
and some new conditions, and a fine petriot- 
ism was roused; but, all in all, the English- 
man held that the affair was the business of 
the Empire rather than his individual busi- 
ness. He had a calm faith that the Empire 
would prevail, and that the foes of Britannia 
would be overwhelmed; but it was an im- 
perial project; not a thing of more than 
patriotic concern to the individual English- 
man. He knew it would cost money and 
blood. Still, that is to be expected in war, 
and he was willing to bear his share. 

He felt that it would not be long before 
the British fleet would sweep the seas, and 
that the British and French soldiers would 
drive back the Germans, who, he firmly be- 
lieved, were sent to war by a crazy man 
the Kaiser. He took over his share of the 
restrictions and adapted himself to the new 
condition uncomplainingly and with a fine 
British stolidity and solidity. He was not 
disturbed except temporarily. 


Their Yankee Cousins 


Then came the staggering news that, 
almost before the war had begun, two thou- 
sand British had been killed and wounded. 
That brought the truth home to him. It 
was not to be a play spell. It was a real 
war. The newspapers thundered at him 
that the nation is in dire peril, that her 
very existence depends on the outcome of 
the struggle. He woke up; but he did not 
wake up until the Germans began killing 
his countrymen; then he woke up with a 
bang! 

I was at a theater on the night of the an- 
nouncement of the two thousand casual- 
ties. Previously, though there had been 
attempts to rouse enthusiasm at this same 
theater and at others, I had watched the 
English stand decorously while God Save 
the King! was sung or played, and cheer, 
almost perfunctorily, the pictures of the 
King, the Cabinet, the President of France, 
the Czar of Russia and the King of the Bel- 
gians, which were thrown on the screen for 
the-obvious purpose of getting cheers. 

On this night the British came to. They 
cheered their leaders. They joined with 
the great chorus on the stage in God Save 
the King! and Rule Britannia! And they 
gave what was almost a lifelike imitation of 
an American cheer when the bulletin was 
thrown up: Paris Denies That Namur Has 
Fallen! 

Next day, also, the recruiting was brisker 
Next day—or that night, rather — the 
average E nglishman came out from his shell 
and realized that it is not a few of Eng- 
land's ships or a few of England’s soldiers 
that arein danger, but that England—Great 
Britain—the Empire—is in danger; that 
there are possibilities in a disastrous out- 
come of this war that may mean the dis- 
memberment of the empire on which the 
sun never sets; that the very existence of 
English institutions is threatened. 

England has known it all the time. Eng- 
land has known it for years. England, in a 
governmental sense, has been actively pre- 
paring for it since the close of the Boer 
War—and especially during the last seven 
years. But Englishmen have not sensed it 
and did not sense it at the first—not until 
they had the concrete instance of slaugh- 
ter. War to them was an abstract thing in 
the main, but that blood made it concrete. 
Wherefore England and the English are 
now awake to what is happening; and 
England and the English have determined 
to die in the last ditch. 

The nation has become aware that, in- 
stead of being a bad business, this war is an 
epochal struggle that will tear ruthlessly 
apart the entire social and industrial fabric 
of the world. So they are getting ready. 
If a million more men are needed a million 
more men will be forthcoming—or two 
millions, or three millions. England—the 
Empire—is standing with her back to the 
wall; for in the end it is England that must 
conquer Germany if she is to be conquered. 
The French cannot do it alone. That task 
is England’s—the task of these islands and 
of the dominions beyond the seas. 

Since the war began the attitude of the 
English press—particularly the weekly 
press— toward the United States has under- 
gone a vast change. Hundreds of columns 
of arguments have been printed showing 
that the Americans—their dear cousins 
must inevitably side with the English. 
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Even a notorious’ baiter of the United 
States, who never before has seen any 
good in us, is convinced that we are the 
greatest nation on earth, and that we must 
stand by. 

There is now no ridicule of the Yankee 
nor of the American dollar. Columns are 
presented showing that the Germans are 
trying to enlist sympathy in the United 
States and purporting to show how futile 
the attempt is. Even H. G. Wells, who 
found so little of good among us, as shown 
in a recent book, is out with an Appeal to 
America! to help in this crisis, telling us 
what a wonderful people we are. 

There is grave concern over any steps the 
United States may take to gain trade. This 
was accurately emphasized by one of the 
leading trade statisticians of London. He 
was asked what effect, to the betterment of 
American trade, this war would have, and 
replied indignantly that in times like these 
such sordid matters should not be thought 
about. Yet this same man is the chief 
mover in the great organized effort that is 
being made to secure all Germany’s foreign 
trade. 

The average Englishman puts it this way: 

“You can’t help being for us, you Amer- 
icans—you just can’t! We are the same 
people. We speak the same language. We 
are cousins! Blood is thicker than water; 
and I am sure that in an extremity the 
United States would help us out.” 

The anxiety over what the United States 
may do is almost pathetic in its intensity. 
Not a line disparaging anything American 
has appeared in print for a month. Instead 
there have been yards and yards of edito- 
rial articles extolling the United States as 
a Great Power, and arguing that we must 
side with the Allies, not only because of ties 
of blood and speech, but because this is a 
fight for the preservation of democracy, and 
we must hold up the hands of those who are 
fighting for that issue. 


A Fight for Existence 


In another article I expect to show, as 
well as 1 may be able, what war means, 
aside from the cost in life and blood. Thus 
far I have seen a little of what it means in 
Belgium and a good deal of what it means 
in England and France. Take the question 
of cost in money. It is estimated by the 
financiers of England that the actual up- 
keep of the war, in a military sense, is a 
million pounds a day, or five million dol- 
lars; and that, in addition, there will be a 
war tax of five million pounds more a week, 
and a probable addition of five hundred 
million pounds, or two billion five hundred 
million dollars in our money, to the national 
debt; and probably there will be ten years 
or so of paper money that will be paper 
money—and that’s all! 

Appeals to the people have begun. These 
appeals are based on the fact that the Em- 
pire is fighting for its very national exist- 
ence. It is pointed out that if the Allies fail 
France will be dismembered, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Denmark wiped out, and England 
Prussianized. It is cried aloud to the Eng- 
lish that the overthrow of France means 
that Germany will possess the whole sea- 
board of the North Sea and the Channel, 
from Emden to Calais. 

As one English appeal writer puts it: 
*“With Germany on the Mediterranean, and 
half encircling our shores, our national ex- 
istence would not be worth three years’ 
purchase. The British Empire is too val- 
uable a prize for the victorious Teuton to 
forego. Besides, the Kaiser is persuaded 
that, through his mother, he is the lawful 
inheritor of the British crown. Wiliam of 
Germany regards himself as the successor 
in title to William the Conqueror and 
William of Orange.” 


All this sounds rather hysterical and 
non-British; but it shows how those two 
thousand British casualties have awakened 
this phlegmatic nation. 

Instead of his one hundred thousand 
men Lord Kitchener has stated he must 
have thirty divisions, or six hundred thqu- 
sand men more, at the very least. “*You 
young men of Britain,”” say the appeal 
writers, ‘‘ will you face death as free men, or 
will you be shot like dogs or live to mare h 
under the flag of a foreign tyrant? 

England is awake at last. The men who 
wrote the contents bills—-Two Thousand 
British Casualties!—sounded the first 
alarm; and now England— Great Britain 
the Empire—roused to the terrific charac- 
ter of her task, is getting ready to fight for 
years if necessary. 
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THE NEW LIGHT BAKER ELECTRIC 
Weighs a ful/ Half Ton Less Than Many Other Electrics 
Easy Steering: High Speed and Mileage: Reduced Upkeep Cost: 








Steering is no effort. Imagine the relief in being rid of 1000 pounds when 


driving over a rough pavement thru a jam of trafhc And speed! 23 miles per 
hour—probably the greatest ever built into an electric coupe. Better speed and 
just as good mileage with 32 cells of battery as heavier electrics with 40 to 42 
cells—weight is the greatest handicap to both speed and mileage. Much lowe: 
cost of upkeep—-weight is the most expensive thing about a motor car; it wears 
out tires, consumes power, grinds out bearings, increases repair bills. Longe 


life of car—excess weight pounds itself to pieces. Rides with unusual comfort 
light body hung low on long chassis equipped in the rear with Cantilever springs 
Light, graceful exterior impossible with heavy bulky cars 


Unique Seating Arrangement: 98 per cent of the time electrics carry four 
passengers and under. 71 per cent of the 
time, .one or two passengers. The new light Baker is designed to meet thes 
actual conditions. It is a roomy four-passenger Coupe, instantly convertible into 
a two or a three-passenger car merely by folding back the front seats (new dis 
appearing type) out of sight and out of the way. Think of the pleasure of 
riding without empty front seats. 





Advanced Equipment: Frameless windows thruout; front window drops way 
down. Invisible drip moulding; fixed rain visor 
Mechanical window lifts; automatic circuit breaker; automatic door switch 
for interior lighting; combination eight-day clock and odometer. Worm driv« 
axle; crown metal fenders. Exquisitely rich interior upholstered with exclusive 
imported fabrics in beautiful Poiret colorings. From every standpoint this ne 
light Coupe is the finest Baker Electric ever made. 





COMPLETE STORY WITH PHOTOGRAPHS MAILED ON REQUEST 


=: BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


Double Drive Broughams, Roadsters—Complete Line of Commercial Vehicles Ranging from 1ooo 
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‘Know thenameof yourpiano?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Of your watch?” 

“Sure!” 

“Of your automobile?” 

“Why, certainly!” 

“What's the name of your fire 
insurance company? 

‘*The-ah- the-why, it's the-ah-” 

“Yes?” 

‘For the life of me | can't re- 
member!” 

“How do you explain that?” 

‘So many companies | guess.’ 

“All good, sound, reliable com- 
panies?” 

“For all | know!” 

‘Surprise you to know that six 
out of every seven organized 
either fail or retire?’ 

‘Would it? | guess it would!” 

“Fact, just the same.” 

‘Honest >?” 

‘Absolutely!”” 

‘Where's yours placed?’ 

“Where I know it’s safe—if 104 
years of uninterrupted good 
faith and honest dealing 1 1S 
any standard.” 


“And that is?” 

“In the Hartford!” 

‘| always intended to get mine 
in the Hartford!” 


“Well, do it now, man alive! It 
doesn t cost any more tohave 
that kind of protection!” 


The Hartford 
Fire Insurance 
mpan 


Hartford” Conn. 


COUPON 





SIGN—TEAR OF F—MAIL 





The Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn 


“Fire Insurance 
your booklet sug- 
gesting ways of preventing fires. 


Vame 


Gentlemen Send me 
and Fire Prevention,” 


Iddress 


a dollar 


| fringe of a large 
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TAKING THE CURE 


(Continued from Page 14 


to get him what he wanted? Be- 
fore one had gone a step on that first day of 
the French mobilization one recognized the 
difference in the atmosphere. 

Have you small money?” challenged 
the cocher, before admitting anyone to his 
jiacre. 

A little later, seated at the half-deserted 
Café de la Paix, one ordered a glacé, and 
got it—in the stare of the waiter. No defer- 
ential rush to the source of supplies, no 
scraping of feet, no pulling of forelocks! 
Instead came the gruff staccato: “Have 
you silver money?” 

This antiversion of the Midas touch, 
this eerie sensation of carrying bills and 
checks that would not buy even the small 
necessities of life, was indeed difficult of 
acceptance during those first days of the 
European war, and it cannot be said that 
our American tourist, humored by long 
deference to his real or legendary wealth, 
was a very apt pupil at mastering that great 
economic truth about money not constitut- 
ing wealth. 

By Saturday morning, the morning of 
August first, most of the American tourists 
in Paris consented to leave the tomb of 
Napoleon and to become interested in 
tickets for London. Awed by the touching 
scenes of farewell met at every place on the 
streets that first day of the mobilization; 
stabbed to a realization of war by the 
trembling departure of that white-faced 
little waiter who was wont to bring morn- 
ing coffee and thorny roll; startled by the 
thud of troops of cavalry—we all of us at 
last accepted the tremendous, unbelievable 
fact that the officer of the café had become 
the officer of the affray, that war was upon 
us, and that we, zealous students of the 
picturesque, were perhaps to be scarred by 
the system that gives color to foreign cities. 
As a result tourist offices were besieged; 
strong men pleaded for a ticket to England, 
and from eve to dewy morn the streets 
showed a reckless radiation of taxis with 
trunks. 

Even yet, however, the confirmed sufferer 
from Europitis refused to believe that 
anything could threaten the consecrated 
person of the American tourist, and on Sat- 
urday morning I heard a gentleman on the 
group in the American 
Express Company's office say in a large 


| store-box voice: 


“Booking for London? No, siree! Go- 
ing straight down to Switzerland with my 
three daughters, just as I’ve always done 
for the past fifteen years. This war isn’t 
going to hurt us. What are all these fat 
men getting so nervous about anyway? 
Americans are simply losing their heads.” 

His tone was as final as that of the occu- 
pant of a plush seat in the parquet who has 
suddenly been asked to get up and lend 
a hand in the duel between Hamlet and 
Laertes. Conviction came tardily to this 
gentleman, for I met him two weeks later 
in London, where he had arrived from the 
Swiss frontier after a series of adventures 
that included detention for two days as a 
spy and the loss of his luggage. 


The Clothes We Left Behind Us 


Not, however, that this latter fact forms 
a successful mode of identification in the 
migratory movement of 1914. Everybody 
lost his luggage and everywhere you heard: 

“Yes, I left mine in Cologne.” “No, the 
American Express Company is sending a 
special man over to Paris for it.” “All I 
saved is what I have on.”’ Those who had 
the bad taste to keep their trunks were pun- 
ished by being as hopelessly out of the con- 
versation as a biologist at a sewing-circle. 

As a matter of fact, there were many 
American women who were not particu- 
larly spunky about the loss of their trunks. 
These women forgot to trace the absence of 
porter and taxi and train service to those 
cute little officers whose presence gave 
Europe so much of its “atmosphere,” and 
the important events of the present war 
will probably always be grouped by them 
into the statement that on Saturday, 
August first, people got out of Paris with 
their baggage and that on Sunday, August 
second, they did not. 

But it was London, the London of that 
strange week commencing Sunday, the 
second of August, that presented us with 
the most touching conversions to America. 
In that week frightened tourists from 
Switzerland and Germany and Italy and 


France, with half-combed bundles and nul- 
lified checks, arrived in England by the 
thousand. Some of them had ridden for 
days and nights in crowded compartments 
that offered no opportunity either for food 
or for a change of clothes; a few had been 
detained in station houses; most of them 
had lost their luggage. 

In such circumstances 
susceptible to patriotism, and those long 
lines habitually formed outside of the 
American Express Company's office, the 
steamship offices and in the Savoy Hotel 
were almost borne out on tides of such 
se ntiment as this: 

“Tf only I get back to my comfortabk 
room and my good bed in Hagerstown, 
Maryland, _ nothing will ever get me into 
this again.’ 

‘Just think, corn is cobbing 
Wouldn’t you like to have an ear?” 

“An ear? I'd like to have anything in 
that line. Been standing in this mob over 
an hour, and see how far I still am from the 
door.” 

Some there were who became a little 
querulous in their thought of the home 
government, and were apt to magnify the 
claims constituted upon Washington by 
the annual expenditure of all one’s surplus 

cash in Europe. 

“Why don’t they get busy and send us 
over some ships anyway?” was the angry 
question of one woman wedged into a 
crowd before the Haymarket office of the 
American Express Company. “Just think, 
we don’t have even a merchant marine! 
Actually have got to sail under a foreign 
flag at this dreadful time!” 


they were very 


now. 


When Money Stopped Talking 


“What we need is Teddy,” responded 
another woman. “‘He would have had 
transports over for us by this time. First 
of all he would have sent ‘em, and next he 
would have asked Congress whether he 
might.” 

Here certainly was an_ illuminating 
speech. This woman, who resented abso- 
lutism when it interfered with her conven- 
ience, when it lost her trunks and robbed 
her of her boat, was all for the high hand 
when it promised to secure her comfort. 

It will always be a subject of soothing 
reflection with many fair-minded Amer- 
icans that we who have for so long laid the 
burden of picturesqueness upon the shoul- 
ders of Europe did something to relieve the 
graver hours of those warring countries. 
As we scurried into London that first week 
of August what a droll set of objects we 
were! One woman arrived at Victoria 
Station on Sunday with a knapsack gripped 
to her back; another showed hands posi- 
tively lacerated by carrying heavy suit- 
cases; another held a toothbrush aloft; and 
a fourth had made the 
segregation of a glorious mandarin coat. 

But the package that really ran away with 
all silver cups offered in the contest was the 
large yellow pasteboard hatbox tastefully 
tied up ina blue luncheon cloth which one 


woman carried through the gantlet of high- | 


nosed British dowagers seated in the lobby 
of one of London’s smartest hotels. 

“Isn't it funny?” remarked the owner 
cheerfully, setting it down on the floor; “‘I 
carried it at four o’clock this morning all 
the way from my pension near the Panthéon 
to the Gare St. Lazare. Going across the 
Carrousel Bridge I got tired and set it on 
my hat—sure I did, and I find that hereto- 
fore I have been very silly about limiting 
the functions of my head. Of course I 
looked funny —in fact, the few Frenchmen 
who saw me at it just doubled up and cried 
with mirth. ‘A la guerre!’ shouted they 
merrily, and I was glad they found some- 
thing to laugh at.” 

This benevolent view of the situation 
was, however, far from shared by a good 
many in our stricken American hordes. As 
has been said before, they did not like 
being disciplined by picturesqueness; they 
thought the mobilization ought to stop in 
order to let them pass through; they could 
not reconcile themselves to a Europe unim- 
pressionable to the American pocketbook. 

Evidence of this was afforded by the tes- 
timony of a girl who escaped from Vienna 
on the second day of the Austrian mobili- 
zation. 

“The Americans on the way behaved like 
spoiled children,”’ she remarked. “I was 
positively ashamed of them. Of course,” 
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Storekeepers 
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Milkmen 
Miners 
Switchmen 
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Reporters 
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Army Men 
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Housekeepers 
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Electricians 
Watchmen 


Liverymen 
Hotels 
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Boys 
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Continuous Light 
for 40 Hours! 


—Uses One Ordinary Dry Battery — 


It was centuries 
coming, dut it’s here! 
A full-sized, sturdy, ever- 
ready electric lantern with 
a multitude of uses. A mere 
push of thumbswitch floods 
the darkness with brilliant, 
steady, white light! Switch 
need not be held. One bat 
tery lasts 6 to 12 months! 
New obtainable any 
where, 25 cents. Burns by 
the hour or intermittently! 
Simple as A, B, C. “ Every 
body needs it.”’ 
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added she, “it’s not particularly pleasant 
to pay ninety dollars for a single trip from 
Vienna to London. I realize absolutely that 
to change from the train de luxe on which 
you had booked into a little ‘Zug’ about 
the size of the thing you used to trail be- 
tween the parlor and the sitting room, is 
an experience to make you think lovingly 
of iced tea and screen doors. Being de- 
tained hours at each frontier is nothing to 
raise the spirits, and the experience of 
hauling your own luggage in a cart for 
half a mile over a perfectly dark way may 
excuse a snatch from The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

Of course the true bitterness of our 
European adventure of this year lay in that 
sudden blighting of the Midas touch. For 
years, you see, we had bought our way 
about Europe in a state of absolute indiffer- 
ence to the opinion of the natives. The sug- 
gestion that the Europeans thought we 
were uncouth and laughed at us, even while 
we paid them the largest tariff on butter 
and guides, affected us no more than would 
the thought that the tapir from Brazil 
doesn't like the shape of our faces or that 
the man at the ticket-window doesn't en- 
joy our society. We paid our way into 
the European circus, and that was enough 
ior us. 

But when suddenly the sly scissors of 
war cut our coupons and checks and bonds 
and foreign money into so much waste 
paper, we realized that our strength among 
nations was gone and we raged like Samson. 
We accepted the official title of “stranded 
Americans” with a very poor grace, and 
took up our places haughtily in the long 
lines that formed daily in front of banks 
and checking offices. 

Mention has already been made of the 
financial stagnation that in Paris followed 
upon the declaration of war. This, however, 
was as nothing compared to the conditions 
that prevailed in London among the 
American refugees during that first week 
of August. Probably never before in the 
history of the world were there so many 
kinds of money that couldn't possibly be 
used. French bills and even French gold 
were discounted at such a low rate that 
they were about as useful as so many 
leaves of powdered rice paper. The same 
could be said of German and Austrian 
coin. American dollars had little value 
except among the sentimental, and there 
were very few checks that did not have to 
be discounted. 


The Day of Splendid Paupers 


To add to the general consternation, 
Monday, the third of August, was a bank 
holiday. This means that everything you 
wanted to get at was closed and that every- 
body you didn’t want to see was out. 
American millionaires were supporting 
their families on that historic day on the 
princely sum of half a crown, and our 
countrymen who didn’t have the price of a 
bus walked cheerfully from Victoria Station 
to Bayswater. 

This was the day that succeeded in wrest- 
ing humor from even the serious-minded 
London Press, which humor was embodied 
in the form of a story on Splendid Paupers. 

Splendid paupers! It was a cunning 
title, and it revealed quite fully the waggish 
glee with which Europe was enjoying the 
plight of our spoiled children, unable now 
to buy an apple fritter without consider- 
able cramping of their resources. 

And how did London treat us during 
those days when our checks were no good, 
when our money was tied up in German 
banks and German passenger ships, and 
when we couldn't even get near a bank? 
Lid it assume a sweet, beautiful smile and 
say: “You Americans have always been 
good patrons of ours and now we'll trust you 
as far as you please ’’? 

In the main the treatment we received 
was very fair, but there were certainly in- 
dividual cases that registered the drop in 
temperature. For instance, on that Sunday 
evening, August the second, a large and fash- 
ionable hotel near Victoria Station asked 
a little preliminary question of its stranded 
American guests regarding the state of their 
finances and expressed a preference for their 
one-pound-six all in advance. 

As for steamship companies, these did 
not go much beyond the point of affability. 
Doubtless they became very tired of 
answering questions as to whether they 
thought the “‘So-and-So would really go on 
Wednesday,” and of explaining away the 
naughtiness of a government that was 
requisitioning the very ships wanted by 
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American tourists. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be said that they lost money on the transac- 
tion, or that they surrendered any of that 
British deliberateness to a wayward sym- 
pathy for the plight of people who had for 
years been numbered among their most 
faithful patrons. 

There, for instance, was the case of the 
people, who had engaged berths at one 
hundred and fifty dollars each on the largest 
and most princely of existing steamers 
Upon the diversion of this boat by the 
government the office in Cockspur Street 
transferred the holders to an inside room on 
one of the tiniest of the company’s fleet 
The price, however, remained exactly the 
same, and in speaking of it afterward the 
victim of this arrangement said 

“Of course we were so glad to get home 
any way that we wouldn't have really com 
plained at anything. Candor compels me 
to say, though, that our room might have 
interested a biologist more than it did us 
Every morning we used to come out on 
deck with our faces tastefully polka-dotted 
with bites. Our only diversion, in fact, was 
in hearing the man who slept down on Deck 
D tell about the rats that had run across 
his face at night, and in looking at the 
woman who slept on the improvised bed 
over the companionway, screening her 
maiden slumbers with a curtain of bath 
towels.” 


Completely Cured Americans 


The fact of it was that those who were 
uncured of Europe on the other side re 
ceived a few neat sanitarium touches on 
board the vessel coming home. Whethe 
indeed one came first-class, second-class or 
steerage, whether one ducked to the sout! 
or up amid the icebergs, it cannot be said 
that the home journey incorporated many 
of those features that the poster artist loves 
to depict. And after eight or ten days spent 
on a deck tightly canvased, and so filled up 
with steamer chairs that a walk took on the 
aspects of a bread-line; after the haunting 
terror of being captured by that legendary 

“German cruiser”; and after a prolonged 
experience with cabins worked out on the 
theory that space is entirely a subjective 
thing — itis not surprising that so many of us 
bumped into New York with that “‘ Never 
again” expression on our faces. 

Undoubtedly, however, the steamship 
companies did all in their power to speed 
the parting guest. Many American pas- 
sengers, realizing this, and enfolded in the 
vision of a swift return to those neglected 
benefits of roasting-ears, popovers, and tea 
displaced by large boulders of ice, took the 
provision very sportily; and if the company 
did not succeed in pleasing the lady of the 
following episode it may have the consola 
tion of knowing that few things in America 
ever will 

Stalking out on the deck of the tiny 
vessel to which were transferred so many of 
the passengers of one of * the world’s biggest 
and best"’ palace steamers, a woman an- 
grily demanded of her stewardess how long 
she would have to put up with the odor 
of a disinfectant in her cabin. 

‘Tell me this moment,” cried she sternly, 
“if I shall have to submit to this indignity 
any longer. If you don’t I throw myself 
straight into the ocean.” 

No, it cannot be said that the average 
tourist liked the war. True, in his calmer 
moments he absolved Europe from a delib- 
erate wish toannoy. But the memory of lost 
baggage, detained trains and une omfortable 
crossings will probably always linger in his 
memory and considerably affect his future 
destiny. 

He will never quite forgive Europe for 
going off when he did not know that she was 
loaded. He trusted her to stay picturesque, 
and now that she has gone to war and out- 
raged his faith he cannot be entirely 
blamed if he does not wish to see her face 
again. In that he is merely being true to 
one of the most widely recognized laws of 
human nature. 

Yes, the tourist has learned many things, 
and he will never again look upon an 
officer’s gorgeous uniform set against the 
gray of a medieval building as one of the 
most ennobling visions in the world. That 
thought is forever bound up with a system 
that once made him extremely uncomfort 
able. From it he turns in a new and deeper 
patriotism to the land that is short on that 
sort of “color.” Next summer he will 
probably spend in the Adirondacks or in 
the West. In the meanwhile he is commit- 
ting to memory that part of The Star 
Spangled Banner beyond the first two line 
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~ before a 
Fountain Pen like this 


T’S transparent. You look right through the heart of the pen and see its inner 
workings. Made of Bakelite—a material clear as amber, yet tough as hard 
rubber. Hold it up to the light and watch the ink chase down the 
Observe how the Lucky Curve Ink Feed (exclusive in 
Parker Pens) harnesses up Nature’s law of capillary attraction and 
keeps the pen from leaking. No danger of its running dry before 
know it —one glance shows how much ink is left in the barrel. 
An entirely new idea in fountain pens—made for folks who 
S. Parker. 
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hungry man to a square meal. Watch your neighbors take notice when you start 
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Has the Lucky Curve that stops the leaks and keeps your fingers clean. 
free ink flow makes writing a joy. Saves you time and trouble, for the 
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Get one of these new Transparent Pens now while it has the special charm of 
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can’t find a dealer, we will send you the pen on receipt of price. With Level 
l.ock Clip that grips your pocket like a vise, but disappears flat to level of barrel 
when you write, 25¢ extra. 
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| on the firing line. 





THE REFUGEES 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Here and there a bearer 
stumbled or was jostled by a companion 
and her bundle fell to the pavement and 
burst open, disgorging its poor contents in 
the dirty street. 

All along the curb fugitives, fainting or 
worn-out, would fall or sink to the ground, 


| and sit or lie there inert, spent, until a sol- 
| dier shouldered his way through the press 


and roused the weary or carried off the ill. 
Some were bleeding, mjore were bandaged; 
all were footsore. 

The streets were only partially lighted 
the streets of Ostend, which Belgians used 
to call The White City. Every few paces, 
his bayonet fixed to his musket, an infan- 


| tryman stood on guard along the curb. 
| Hussars rode by, scattering the throngs 


that filled every thoroughfare—throngs, I 
should earlier have noted, uncannily silent. 
The market place, the Parc Leopold, and 
the whole outdoors of the town, from the 
sea front to the Rue du Claire, and from 
the Canal to the Avenue de la Reine, were 
full of these Belgian villagers, disqualified 
by age or sex for fighting and driven out of 
their homes by the invasion. 

The beach was packed with bivouacking 
refugees; whole families were huddled 
about the pile of bundles they had flung 
together in their Flemish hamlets before 
running from the cottages that had housed 


| their ancestors for generations, and leaving | 
On the paved streets | 


them to destruction. 
the newcomers, though they rarely spoke, 
made a deafening tattoo with their wooden 
shoes, and in every open space they heaped 
their hampers, trussed belongings and 
hodgepodged salvage. 

Still others, mixed with a sprinkling of 
wounded soldiers, flooded the railroad sta- 
tion, sat on decrepit trunks, sprawled, sick 


| or sleeping, on the floor. And finally, from 


along the seacoast and by every highway 
and bypath that leads from the southeast, 
trudged and straggled in those peasants 
that had been unable to find standing room 
in the cars or money to pay for it. 
Nobody appeared to know where he was 


going, or seemed. much to care, so long as | 


he was going away from the Germans. No 


provision, so far as I could see, had as yet | 


been made by the municipality to feed or 
house these seekers for its protection. Of 
individual charity there was a great deal, 
much of it touching; but of organized 
charity none was visible. 


The Rich Man’s War 


Everybody was sure the Germans would 
come on, out of their prescribed way, to the 
sea front. With the agrarian’s faith in 
stone walls everybody trusted to this city 
for protection. The single object was to 


| get as far away from the invader as possible 


and to remain there as long as might be. 

Rumor, of course, was rampant and 
generally unfounded—the Germans had 
set fire to Ghent; a party of uhlans had 
reached Bruges and blown up its famous 
bell tower; the burgomaster of Alost had 
been hanged from a lamp post. On only 
one opinion of the war were these fleeing 
peasants in agreement; again and again I 
heard repeated what an aunt of mine once 
told me she heard from so many wounded 
Confederate prisoners and ill Federal troops 


in the hospitals of 1863—*“‘ This is the rich | | 


man’s war. 

For these wanderers were despoiled of 
everything save what they carried in their 
arms or on their backs. They had nothing 
absolutely nothing— besides. 

“Where is the Belgian cottager’s quarrel 
with the cottager of Germany, or his with 
us?” one octogenarian quavered. 
before he had owned a little house and 
garden near Auderghem, on the Termonde 
road; to-night he was penniless and starv- 
ing. “‘ Does it matter to us whether Russia 
and Servia killed that Austrian Grand 
Duke together, or only Servia alone? Are 
our crops any better or any surer because 
Germany gains a seaport or France retakes 


Alsace and Lorraine? Not a bit; but, just |} 
as though it mattered everything, we must | | 


die for it!" 

They felt this, so far as I inquired, every 
one of them; and yet they were dying with- 
out any more complaint than can be put in 
the compass of a few questions—some in 
stolid hatred; some stoically; some even 
gladly. In their own disillusioned way they 
were splendidly loyal; they were undeceived 
patriots. It was a significant fact that, 
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| could not be sure. 


among all those hundreds of the dispos 
sessed and fugitive, there was not one 
sound-bodied man of fighting age; they 
were all at the war. 

Women and children and old men 
every road leading away from the German 
advance must be stained with their blood. 
I talked with a tottering woman of twenty- 
five whose husband had been called to the 
colors and killed in the first day’s fighting 
about Liége. She had with her a son of five 
who was staggering under the weight of his 
eighteen-month-old sister; another sister 
carried a basket as large as herself, and the 
mother had in her arins an infant that she 
vowed had been born to her on the road- 
side only thirty-six hours before. 

“What will you do?” I helplessly asked 
her. 

She made the sign of the cross. 

“What the good God wishes,” she 
answered. 

A few yards behind her a girl, who might 
have been eighteen years old, was lying 
where she had fallen a minute before. She 
was beautiful, with black hair and a creamy 
skin; and her face was very calm. A 
wound, some one explained, had reopened 
a wound inflicted by a stray shot some 
days since. I bent over to speak 
she was dead! 

Making my way out of the town, | 
stemmed the human tide along the Bruges 
Canal, near Stalhillebrugge. A white 
bearded man I passed was carrying in his 
arms a black-haired little girl of three or 
four years, sound asleep. I asked whether 
it was his granddaughter; but he shook his 
head. 

“Surely not your daughter?” I persisted. 

“No,” hesaid simply. “‘She was wander- 
ing along the road with us and said her 
mother had been hurt in a cannonade of their 
village—killed, I suppose. I do not know 
whose child she is. My faith! There are 
many such in these bitter days, monsieur.”’ 


to her; 


Heroes Left Behind 


I nearly stumbled over two youngsters, 
tramping hand in hand— a boy anda girl, the 
former manfully supporting and e n our ig- 
ing his companion. They spoke French of 
sorts, as most of these Flemish peasants do; 
and I found that they were brother and 
sister, aged respectively ten and eight. 

“‘Where is your father?” I inquired. 

The boy’s answer came proudly: 

“*My father is one of our little soldiers. 
He is, of course, with his regiment. By this 
time, they say, he is safe in one of the 
Antwerp forts.” 

“And your mother?” 

The little girl began to cry. 

‘We do not know,” she sobbed. 

The boy beckoned me aside. 

“It is not good that my sister should 
understand,” he whispered. “‘While she 
was at a neighbor's a German shell struck 
our house. It tumbled the roof down on 
us. My mother was cooking. A beam hit 
her and crushed her against the fireplace 
She was killed. Jeanne—that is my sister's 
name—I have not told.” 

I could multiply these instances by many 
gathered during that one night’s observa- 
tions; but to what purpose? I have set 
down only a few, and those merely to give 
a hint of the whole. Nor have I selected 
the worst, for the worst may not be told. 

One matter, however, merits noting: 
In England we had been hearing a great 
deal about the ill treatment the Germans 
accorded noncombatants. It was biased 
testimony, of course—and, of course, what 
I now heard was biased too; but I am 
bound to admit I heard some that contra- 
dicted what I heard in England. 

A cripple, whose deformity saved him 
from military service, told me he had been 
in a hamlet near Oreye when the enemy 
entered it. 

“I was in my cousin’s cottage,”’ he said. 
‘The German soldiers beat me and the 
women; and when my cousin protested 
they knocked his brains out with their 
rifle butts before his old wife’s eyes.” 

A young mother said that, in her village, 
the Germans had shot several private 
citizens and burned their houses, but not 
without first accusing the victims of firing 
on the passing soldiery. 

“Were the accusations true?” 
dered. 

She did not know. 


I won- 


There had been firing 
from some of the other houses; but whether 
or not from those subsequently burned, she 
Her neighbor, a womaa 
of her own age, had been flogged for tossing 
a pot of boiling water on the troops; and 
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I hear a sof’ footstep behin’ me— 
A voice in my ear whispers low 
“I’ve filled up yo’ pipe fullo’ VELVET— 
You know what I want, Uncle Joe.” 
An’ the fust thing I know thar’s the 
kiddie 
A-climbin’ up onto my knee 
An’ while I’m a-lightin’ I ask ’im, 
“What sort of a tale shall it be? 
Thar’s one in my pipe now, a-hidin’; 
Let’s smoke him, and then he will 
jump 
Right out o’ my pipe like a rabbit, 
From his home in a ole hollow 
stump. 
“Yo’ pipe is jus chack full o’ stories; 


It’s ’most like a book, Ui 


ncle Joe.” 
“Yes, buddy,” I says to the kiddie, 
“I reckon that’s just about so.” 


EILVET JOE is not the only story-teller who 

smoked stories from his pipe bowl. ‘“‘ David 
Copperfield,” “ Treasure Island” and countless other 
gems of literature owe much to the inspiration of 
good tobacco. 


And what man does not long at times to shut 
out the world with fragrant smoke clouds, so that 
he may tell himself the story of his own ambitions, 
hopes and aspirations — dream his own dreams ? 


Yes, there’s inspiration for you in VELVET, 
The Smoothest Smoking Tobacco. There's peace 
in the aged-in- 

the-wood mel- 

lowness of it. 

‘There's sat- 

isfaction in its 


old, Kentucky 
Burley de 
Luxe fragrance. 

There's com- 
fort in this 
mild, cool, 
slow - burning 
smoke. 


5c Metal-Lined Bags 10cTins 
One Pound Glass Humidors 


Liggalte Mysrs Tobacco Ce 


Copyright 1°14 


| is dead. r 
blight had settled on the entire countryside. | 


| ideals- 
| the reawakening of the savage, that‘sleeps, 
| at the best of times, so lightly in us all? 


EVENING POST 


another friend was treated even worse when 


the invaders. 


| she showed herself loath to furnish food to | 


“But what would you?” asked my in- 


formant. “‘My neighbor’s man had been 
killed by them at Liége; and as for my 
friend, is it that we should feed the enemies 
of our country?” 

On the other hand, a man who must have 
been nearly ninety, and was mounted on 
a horse correspondingly ancient, said that 
the animal had been brought to him by 
some German soldiers when he told them 





he had a younger brother in Ostend who | 


would care for him; and an old woman 
showed me a handful of German money a 


German lieutenant had given her to facili- | 


tate her journey to her daughter’s home. 

One word I should also say about the 
Germans as marksmen. 
of target practice in the German army had 
given me a low opinion of these men as 
rifle shots; and, since the war began, the 


My observation | 


American, French and English newspapers | 


I have read unite in the declaration that 
this war has shown, thus far, the average 


German infantryman to be a poor hand 


with a gun. 


Among the soldiers and fugitives at | 
Ostend all the testimony was to the con- | 


trary. I heard some remarkable stories 


along this line, and nearly all the wounded | 
men I saw had been hit in the head or chest. | 


Moreover, the wounds were clean, thus 
evidencing against the assertion that the 
invaders had been flattening their bullets. 
It looks, from over here, as though the 
Allies would win the war; but they will not 


win it because of any poor marksmanship | 


on the part of their adversaries. 


A Crippled Country 


} 
I walked some miles in the general direc- 


tion followed by the Bruges Canal, dodging 
sentries without difficulty and stopping 
to talk with innumerable refugees. I was 
going along a track that in time of peace is 
a highway of industry; but, so far as the 
night would let me judge, that industry has 
been hopelessly crippled. 

Every citizen of Ostend I spoke with 
substantiated this impression. Mills are 
empty; crops rot in the fields; commerce 
It is as though some tremendous 


It is a situation that, if brought about by 
flood or plague, would cause meetings for 
succor and open subscription lists for 
assistance in every country throughout 
civilization. It means poverty or death to 
thousands of people who have never seen 
more than the maps of the countries 
involved; but we call it the Glory of War. 

I turned about and joined the army of 
fugitives, falling into step between a woman 
nursing her baby and 
nursing a bullet-shattered arm. The way- 
side was cluttered with débris 
who had tried to carry away only what was 
most valuable among their scant posses- 
sions, had found that little too much and 
flung it aside; and other peasants were too 
heavily laden to assist or rob. Some women 
had stretched themselves beside their poor 








her grandfather | 


peasants, | 


treasures and fallen asleep with them for | 


pillows. A few were praying. Others were 
crying from wounds, illness and hunger. 
It was good to get back to the Station 
Maritime 
camera. It was better to feel the engines 
chugging under my feet and, in the red 


and my scrupulously returned | 


dawn, the salt spray of the North Sea on | 


my face. 
I did not want to look back; but I had to 


do it. As we pulled out into the open water | 


I fancied I could still see that haggard, 
silent tide of peasants in their ruined festival 
clothes, with their only remaining posses- 
sions in those heavy bundles 
women and children; the chaff of war, ill, 
starving, despoiled. 
what looked like a sinister bird of prey, 


old men, | 


Overhead there soared | 


surviving from some wild antediluvian era. | 


“That’s a German aéroplane,” said the 
mate, who stood beside me. He spat into 
the blue water. “‘They say it’s costing, in 
pay, ammunition and food, four million 


| four hundred thousand pounds a day to run 
| this war.” 


For pay, ammunition and food—for the 
soldiers, in other words— almost twenty-two 
million dollars a day! How much in spoiled 
industries and commerce—in human blood 
and human life, off as well as on the firing 
line—in the heartbreak of women and the 
ruin of children? How much in shattered 
in the setback to civilization—in 
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f The single word burst from Jarvis in a jungle, where they hadn't ever set foot 
half roar, half gasp, as he managed at last themselves, merely to catch butterflies 
to find his tongue. A perspiration had mariposas escarlatas I had told them I wa 
broken out on his forehead. As he leaned after. 
back in his chair 1 could almost visibly be “Scarlet butterflies! They may hav 


hold the secret tension of months giving thought that only a pretext to screen some 
way in the physical change working over deep, sinister design, but we traveled ; 





t i NM 
him. sociably enough for three days mors 
COLUMBIA “‘Champagne—and make itamagnum!"’ Meanwhile my offer grew daily, but wit! 
; i he shouted at the waiter. out result. The fourth night | was in de 
BATTERIES The curator straightened up with a little spair. We were within half a day's journs 
jerk of astonishment. Then he smiled at of where their route turned off and wher 
For Dependability Jarvis. He seldom drank wine, he pointed the ‘far beyond’ began. I went down to 
out, but on second thought this was a fes the river bank while the Indians made camp 
mbia B itteries are tal occasion and deserving of celebration. and started a fire, and I sat there a ‘ 
x When the pale Pommery was bubbling ir the twilight gathered, watching the slugs 
the glasses he lifted his: Maccaribo sweep sullenly by. It had 
> § “May I say, to the happy chance of our ready become nothing but a shallow, tor 
meeting again?” tuous stream, choked on each side by ra 
“Right!” said Jarvis, and he made one’ encroaching vegetation. Its torpid surface 
quick gulp of his glass. was one vast breeding ground for insects. 
A moment of silence ensued. The waiter They seemed to fill what scant interstice ° 
( placed soup before us, W hile Jarvis and ] of open air there were in that vast networ ecking Rebound 
; : furtively eyed each other, tortured withthe of colossal vegetation. Countk parasit 
National Carbon tremendous question we were each holding growths depended from the trees— festoons : . .* 
wx Taihedend » Senge - back. I was in dread lest Jarvis should let streamers, ropelike filaments. It was as if and preventing side motion 


fly at him in one brutal challenge as to how half the vegetable kingdom were ascet 


in the name of heaven he happened to be from the ground and the other } are just as vital to your com- 





lf desee 
alive after twenty grains—or even one ing in one continuous and eternal fort and safety as taking up 
twentieth of a grain—of hyoscine. whorl of chlorophyllaceous matter Ac | . 

The curator was gingerly sipping his sat there I could picture how, mile by mil the shock. Insist on these fea- 


pleased, complacent expression through his that tropic forest, until stream and jungle tures found only in the genuine 
glasses. For the first time I was struck by became intermingled and indistinguishabk ' 


i COLUMBIA | . champagne and eying us in turn with a the Maccaribo would be swallowed up | 
\ i er ~ 
IGNITOR 






























" ~ certain changes in him. Fine wrinkles were in one impassable morass, a kind of hot S 
' D eee L = etched about his eyes and his face was house purgatory, shut off from sky above ( 
: Y CEL — bronzed from long exposure tothe sun. But and solid earth below, where one flour / \ 
— = —_ : a pallor seemed to have supervened, There dered directionless as in a labyrinth, but { ) 
| . ‘ : —— x was a thinness, a wasted look about his jaw where —somewhere— fluttered the » ' J 
q \ - ’ . and hands that I would have attributed to escarlata.”’ ‘S 
- severe illness had he not looked decidedly He paused and shook hi head of — 
) - . — . improved in health from out-of-door life. course that’s not quite how I pictured it R d s th 
| : — “So you tackled the Maccaribo?” I then. You see I'm recalling the vision now oa es moo ers 
{ vere ase ventured. after having penetrated the reality, and Quickly applied to your ford Car 
{ The curator nodded. “‘Oh, yes,” he said, overlaying one with the other. Not quite i05 
and frowned thoughtfully. fair, is it?" He seemed absurdly consci YWVAIOQOTH ¢ 
' “‘And the butterflies?”’ entious on the point S toads demand _ bh 
His face broke into a glow of pleasure. “Well,” she resumed abrupt! yu ' “Wig e : 
“You shall see them,” he promised know how down there the tror ig spring to take u 5 acts 
“Then you're to be congratulated on a seems to jump suddenly at you from no in anti-reb ham 
successful trip,”’ I concluded. where, like a robber. It was dark before check the rebound a 
SS Again his face was dubious. “Well, you I had half framed in my mind that prospect motior ks to prevent , | 
wonsnanssss 2 2202 IOP ‘ see,” he began, and paused, thoughtfully of farther advance up the Maccaribo, alone , yee 
J. ROGERS WARNER lo, N.Y. ; twisting the stem of his wine glass. Then and single-handed, in n canoe on the m om S - =e 
907 Lockwood Bidg., Buffs es <a ‘ he looked up at us. “It was something of morrow, when those Indians would have K l y al ws ir car out 
\ I ke to ee oa 10 UY an experience. But it’s a long story ’ turned off on their rubber quest But of al n t 
H } en U I urged him to proceed. dubious as the prospect seemed. the scarlet «| 
, D } **I should like indeed to tell it to you,’’ butterfly—the mariposa escarlata, as I had é 
¢ he answered earnestly. “‘You see”’—he got to terming it among those Indians ‘ t t the K-W, 
nom Hi made a gesture to indicate the far-distant was always hovering somewhere in the fK-W t K-W J 
A dare $ | Maccaribo—‘“‘I thought of you very often vision, urging me along. I had t so i s 
$ while out—I mean in—there.” His shift the habit of dwelling on it, picturing f 
im col ne H of prepositions was almost sinister in its my mind, that I could almost see it. Wher 
significance. “‘I couldn’t help wondering I closed my eyes it would blur before n K-W |} 
- what you would have done in my case.”’ vision like an after-image on the retina rack t-t 
“But hold on,” interrupted Jarvis. Curious illusion. But as I turned away i t 
" “*Tell us first x the dark from the river bank I had a more 
\ ? I kicked him sharply under the table. startling one. I opened my eyes to dismi t t. O 
en I could see no sense in precipitating that the scarlet blur of my dream, only to have 
ghastly fact about the headache tablets the actuality starkly, vividly before m« 
e just then. That he was alive— miraculously, I fairly jumped at the thing, but instantly I tee, 
{ Five perhaps was sufficient for the moment saw thatI had merely caught sight throug! @. Beware of tat ] K-W 
j “*Let Mr. Agnew tell it in his own way,”’ the trees of the red spark that marked the the only | 
I make this offer es- I protested. fire the Indians had kindled 
Mas Whereupon he did so, to our disappoint “When I returned I found a newcomer at one price 
pecially to m«¢ n accus- ment plunging into the very middle of his among them I took him t he half qc! f t Kv 
tomed to smoking 10¢ story. He skipped whole weeks with a breed—a taciturr yur-faced ing fe ‘ , 
and two-for-25c cigars. wave of his hand and an impatient sentence How he had come there I couldn't quite . . 
( > tines eee ' = or two to get at the essence of some fact make out. He was almost sullenly reticent $2 5 oir OF FOUR 
rst which, I could see, he was laboring to pre and yet I presently discovered that he knew ONE FOR EACH WHEEL 
flavor of : sent to us at just the right angle. We were a good deal more Spanish than the India 
The . 7 _ left to infer that he reached the coast safely, He sat a little apart from the circle haring 
ny gp I and, escaping somehow from the clutches of ouf meal, and once or twice I caught him 
that rascally Portuguese trader, got himself studying me with his close-set, beadlike 7 
: headed up the Maccaribo, which in its eyes. His name was Hugo -W IGNITION Cc?) 
lower course is an easy stretch of traveling. “There was a great palavering among mace 
cl He began by telling us that he left the last the Indians after supper. Some sort of 
4 trading post—one hundred and fifty miles conference was going o I hich tl 
| up the river traveling by canoe in com stranger occasionally spoke a word he 
pany with a small party of Indians that they came to me and said that Hugo would 
were going rubber hunting. He managed _ go along with me as guide if I still wanted 
to let them understand by signs and what one. He had been all through the ‘far 
Spanish he could muster that he was going beyond’ and knew the jungle well. 2 
into the “far beyond” and wanted a guide. hombre, they assured me. He kn 
But no one volunteered. where the butterflies could be found. B 
“At first,” he went on, “I judged that it was a difficult journey and I would t 
I hadn't offered them enough, and the next to pay him well. What would I give? 
day—very rashly, perhaps—I doubled the “| insisted that Hugo come forward ar 





offer. They only grunted and shook their speak for himself. He did so, shambling 
heads, as if they didn’t understand. They forward like an awkward schoolbo 

kept repeating ‘Bad country,’ ‘Bad coun- though he was a lithe, powerful fe 
try,’ and this was about all I could make splendid physique. Would he go along v 
out. And of course I must have been a_ me, | asked, and show me where the m« 
complete puzzle to them. They couldn't posa escarlata could be found? Yes, he 
comprehend how any one in his senses would go, but the jungle was very bad, and 
would vefiture into the worst part of the there were evil spirits—his eye uneasily aes 
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avoided mine and studied the ground—but | | 
he would risk it for a consideration. What 
would I give? 

“‘T repeated the offer that I had last made 
to the Indians. I would furnish him food | 
and tobacco, and pay him ten dollars a day | 
in gold. He demurred for a while, but I | 

| stuck to my price. I was desperate and 
| prepared to go higher, but I didn’t propose 
to be—held up, eh?—if I could help it. 
| Then an additional inducement occurred to 
| me that wouldn't really increase the ex- 
| pense. I said I would give him my canoe | Would you have floors that sparkle with 
when we got back to the first trading post. lasting beauty, that are a delight , to the 
eye, and that are fitting stage settings tor 
| Naturally I should have no further use for the Guest téralakines? Yi vou would, Go 
| it then. I pointed to it, lying alongside the ELASTICA—the choice of those who know. 
much inferior craft of the Indians. There | Th Sol 
was a sudden greedy flash in his eye. I ie ution 
could see that I had clinched the bargain. 
Of course, in a way I was tempting him, TO. 
bribing him, to venture perhaps his life pore, “hard or ent. 
on an excursion that he couldn’t possibly ASTEA <_ 
| understand —’’ | ice aed A'Sre 
“You were risking your own life along 
| with him,” broke in Jarvis, impatient at Bst RDBSTICA 


B Goer ton : oRLASTICA. 
usage, mar peel, 


this display of compunction. 

“Yes, but with a scientific end in view 
that ger a tg gn a Hugo’’—the 

| curator shook his head sadly—‘‘the poor 

fellow couldn’t understand about science. path art, FINISH 
I was luring him into the hazard by taking Look for this mark on a Yellow Label 
a gross advantage of his cupidity. Well, 
perhaps it’s an involved ethical point. I 
don’t profess to be able to solve it, but at 
times it distresses me. I hope sometime to 
submit it to a colleague of mine who occu- 


. pies a chair in Moral Philosophy. Ah, if 
— our S in can I hadn't set temptation before him—the Elm Park, Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. ¥ 


temptation!” : ; 2606 Federal Street, Chicago 
He repeated the word with a somber in- 118 Frees 02. Som Feonsions, Cal. or 


. 
b e m a d e m oO r e a t t r a Cc t l ve tensity and sat lost in thought, staring out pst = aon ae sane hg 


toward the dark expanse of the Savanna. Use SATINETTE, the Perfect White Enamel 
, : “J: F els . He seemed to be voicing some real and pro- 
Whatever the condition of your skin you can begin found regret. Jarvis looked across at me 
tonight to make it more charming. Like the rest of bewilderedly. I could only shake my head 
: feo ; ; . and wait for the curator to continue his 
your body, your skin is continually changing. As the pr-oendig 

ald skin dies, new forms. Every day, in washing, you | The curator seemed about to elucidate 
th f the dead ski Thi OE te 5 Fi Y his cryptic words, and then went on, speak- 

rub off the dead skin. fis if your opportunity. You ing rapidly: 
can make this new skin fresher, clearer and more “We promptly got into the thick of it on 
3 he foll ps larl | the next day—this Hugo and I—after the 
attractive by using the follow ing treatment regu ar y. | Indians left us. It was very slow and tedi- 
ous going. The Maccaribo had closed in 
7 == P = ; : on us so that it took our combined efforts 
Make this treatment a daily habit eae aan tee 
Just before retiring, work up a warm water lather of | jungle pressed us on every side—right, left, 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. Apply it to the above, below. We had to drop our paddles 
, and cut our way with machetes at every 
h . step, slashing the green branches that raked 
your hands work this cleansing, soothing lather into our faces, prodding the decayed ones that 
your skin. Distribute it thoroughly over your face crooked a sinister claw out of the slimelike 
always with an upward and outward motion. Rinse water to trip the canoe. We shoved for- 
ith oe dhendinh eld dine eutier dom be ward by mere inches at a time, hacking, 
with warm water, then with cold—the colder the bet- slashing, pushing in an insufferable heat and 
ter. If possible, rub your face for a few minutes with humidity, sweating at every pore, our arms 
a piece of ice. Always dry the skin thoroughly. and faces repeatedly scratched by great 
sawlike fronds. And the insects swarmed 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap isthe work of an authorityon the skin and its round us in clouds. 

needs. Begin tonight to get the benefits of the above treatment for your There was but one respite daily, and that 


: was the rain. Each afternoon it came Th S f Ri 
he . a : : : e Setting of a Rin 

skin. ‘The fest time you use it you will see the difference — a promise down in gray sheets, soaking us to the skin g 8 
of that lovel'er complexionthe reguls ar use of Woodbury’s alwaysbrings. and half filling the canoe; but for the time Protection for your valuable 

Woodbusy’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No one hesitates at the | it cut short the torture of the insects. gems is guaranteed by the O-B 
a first cake. Year out the illustration of the cake below And we got forward, sometimes as much as trade mark in a ring 

five or six miles a day. The O-B factory has 

. a a “Hugo had grumbled almost from the success in making the 
to get Woodbury’s and try this treatment o Wore teder f m | start. I could see that he was growing mond setting in Ameri 
tonight nte today for more and more uneasy as we penetrated more of these sett 
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face, then with the tips of your fingers and palms of 








price a/t 


and put it In your purse as a reminder 


samples deeper into that wilderness. I had already mounting manufacturers together 


Jewelers everywhere recognize tt 


. . ‘" ' id a surmised from one thing and another that BS yp man wi he wei + 
In ( anada , , Soap, J he had lied when he said that he was ac- British Assay Office itself ar 

- Pg Am ten quainted with the region. After several point out the O-B mark in th 
days of it he began to expostulate upon the , send for the 0-5 B Ring oa 
uselessness of going farther and the extreme cpp iene es 
wisdom of turning back. I reprimanded aaa Barton Co., Providence, R. L. 
him into a sulky silence. But he didn’t Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 


— - really stop grumbling. He muttered to him- | Address 
m | self, and occasionally looked back at me Dept. E 
with a malevolent expression, perhaps hop- 
Program ing to detect in my face some sign that I - 
mail today to The — was weakening in my purpose. 
o.. Dept. 2-5 ¢ nciavoot uty “You see he was utterly incapable of 


Mer above: understanding me or what I was about. To | 


9 Jergens ; 
samsies, according think of turning back when we were almost RI N G S 
within a hand's grasp of the mariposa 
| esearlata! I was hourly expecting to catch 


| a shimmer of color in the air, a fluttering, . 
twinkling glint of crimson, that would Snug Comfort for Tired Feet 


abruptly come to rest and spread its fan- in > 
: like, indescribable scarlet flecked with gold Parker’s ; rn Warm, 
r | uy against the green leaves. I was so enthralled Arcti mee so 
| with the hourly possibility of that vision rctic <s : chamber, 
. i i Socks 4 in2 ag te 


J vw“ 
































Sa that I paid very little attention to Hugo 
phe Andrew and his mutterings. One noon, however, 
In Canada, » omen 2}, Perth, when we had halted to rest, the seriousness | ; b 
jergens Coe LS of the situation came upon me like a flash iter es Cree Ske wd ne! . 
Ontarie yes, a veritable flash—the flash of Hugo's te oft close by dealers or cent pustpeid for 25c a pais 
| machete grazing my cheek and impaling J. H. PARKER CO.. Dest. F 25 James St. MALDEN. MASS. 
a tree just beyond where I stood peering 


sale by dealers everyw ¢ throughout the 
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Why Does No Pipe 
Taste as Good 
as It Smells? 


It was several years ago that a smoker asked 
himself this question 

rhe dear old briar tha 
drawer scented it up wit 


1¢ kept in his desk 
h an aroma that was 





to him, exquisite 
The plush-lined case where his meerschaum 
exhaled a rare, exotic odor that it had 
gathered from association with the pipe itself 
These things gave 
calm, soothing 
always realized 
The 5 Dagan the long 
right b prand, 
bacco and 





seposed, 


promise of a smoke of 


smoothness 


baffling search for the 


buying strange new kinds of to 


making weird, personal blend 

going back to the long green and smoking the 

uncured leaf with all its Gothi 
And then came the offer of 





him, just as it now comes to you 
Edgeworth 


Tobacco has made many th« 
sands of pipes taste as 


lto taste 


they promis« 
as tine ywwner always 
vanted them to taste 
mdered why they 
aidn t quite 
Edgeworth got its 


first distribution among 


smokers by that very 
method—one friend 
giving a specimen of 
it to another. So many 


men become regular 
users of Edgeworth in 
this way that we went 
into the friend busing 





ourselves 

Will you let us be 
your friend to the extent of giving you a liberal 
sample package free? 

All you have to do is to make up your mink 
to ask for it, send now or make 


ard request, and 


1 

a note to send 

us a postcs if you mention your 
1 


tobacco dealer’s name we will be mighty glac 





to back up our confidence in Edgeworth by 
sending you a free package for you to test out 
and see how you like it 

The original Edgewort wa 1 Plug Slice 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue tin 


Edge worth now comes a in Ready-Rubbed 


that may be bought in 10c and 50c tins every 





where and in handsome $1.00 humidor pack 
ges. Edgeworth Plug Slice 15 ; a 50. 

d $1.00. Dealers in every locality sell Edge 
worth, but if your dealer happens to have none 
we will fill orders by mail, prepaid 

Every ickag f Igeworth r t 
bought, is unqualifi ced 

Write to Larus 1 Sx« 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va firm est 





lished in 1877, and be 
s€ eral ot 1 


ing th 





a great favorite with smokers for many years 
To Retail Tobacco achaenil your job 
ber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & Bro 
Co. will gladly send you a one or two dozen 


carton es any size of the Plug Slice or Ready- 


Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post, at same price 
i i 
aid ons jobber 


you W 











You have never 
seen anything like 
_ this before 


The f ance of thousan 
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or by mail. Send | 
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into a thicket. 
the thing whizzing past within an inch of 


It gave me an awful start 


my face. I jumped back and turned to 
confront Hugo. Then it was that I was 
really startled. The man had murder in 
his eyes, as plain as day. All his repressed 
animosity and smoldering hate were aflame 
in his evil face. We understood each other 
then; I drew my revolver and leveled it at 
him.” 

Something in our look of sudden blank 
astonishment made him stop. But he mis- 
understood us completely, for he began 
hurriedly—almost apologetically—to ex- 
plain away his quick assertiveness in that 
desperate situation—what we might not 
have expected from an undersized chay 
who had never in his life faced anything 
more formidable than wasps. 

“You see, it wasn't as if I had never had 
experience with firearms before, for I had.” 

It seemed that at Wishawaka College, 
where his entomological duties were per- 
formed, the students every spring indulged 
in a field day, and some of the faculty 
usui ally participated in an official capacity. 

“In fact, it was considered a proper con 
cession to the college body, and for that 
reason I was always ready to do my share. 
I had the haziest conceptions as to what it 
was all about. There seemed to be no end 
of running races, jumping hurdles, throwing 
1eavy iron weights about the field, and so 
on, allina frenzy of excitement and cheer- 
ing. My part in the ceremonies was very 
simple, however. All I had to do was to 
take a position up the track behind a dozen 
or more of those young contestants before 
the start. They would assume a half- 
scrambling attitude on the ground along a 
whitewashed line, tense in every leg and 
arm, whereupon I would call out in a sort of 
formula: ‘Are you ready? On your marks! 
Set! Go!’ Only instead of saying ‘Go!’ 
I would fire a blank cartridge from a pistol 
I held above my head. And away they 
would go, a streak of flimsy white suits, 
naked arms and legs, vanishing in no time 
in a cloud of dust before the grand stand 
amidst a great roar and huzzahing and 
throwing up of hats. And alone, up the 
track, I would extract the empty shell from 
the revolver and insert a fresh one, and wait 
for the next batch to come out and try it. So 
you see,”” he concluded, looking earnestly 
from one to the other of us, “it wasn’t as 
if I hadn't been accustomed to handling 
firearms, when I jumped back from that 
whizzing machete and leveled my revolver 
at Hugo. 

“He had been waiting, I suppose, for 
some opportune moment to kill me, after he 
had realized that I was determined to press 
on into the jungle. It was the only alterna- 
tive that his half-savage mind could formu- 
late under the stress of circumstances 

“It was what he had planned from the 
start, ” cut in Jarvis. 

“Do you think so?” queried the curator. 
His face assumed a troubled frown. “‘I 
preferred to think it was his superstitious 
fears that had got the better of him. I had 
bribed him, lured him into accompanying 
me. You remember, he had been very re- 
luctant to venture foot into that demon- 
infested region. However, I admit there 
may be some truth in what you say. I have 
reason now to believe that he was an 
escaped convict, who wanted above all 
things food and a boat to escape across to 
the valley of the Amazon. He had a curious 
brand on his shoulder, the significance of 
which meant nothing to me at the time. 
Still, in the end he was to have the canoe 
and a good deal of money besides. No, I’m 
not at all certain that he started out with 
the deliberate intention of killing me. I 
tempted him. For a rich reward he fought 
his superstitions and dread of the jungle, 
which later resumed full sway over him. 
He couldn't turn me back, and if he had 
tried to go back alone he would have 
starved— perished miserably. Murder, then, 
was the only resort, his only escape from 
I don’t know what dreadful, shapeless 
terrors. And in a moment when I was off 
my guard he sent that machete at my 
head.” 

‘Did you shoot him?”’ demanded Jarvis. 

“Oh, my, no! I had no intention of doing 
that,” protested the curator quickly. ‘‘ You 
see, I felt that the situation was altogether 
of my own making. The savage wasn't 
really to blame. But as the situation was 
of my making I proposed to see it through, 
especially since it would work out all right 
if I continued to have my way. I couldn't 
think of shooting him. I should have been 
in much worse plight. How should I ever 
have got back alone?” 
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This is Ink Confidence 


When your pen suddenly stumbles and sends a shower of spatters 
over your page itis trying to tell you something — that you are 
using an acid ink—the acid roughs the pen. Spl-u-t-t-e-r and 


' , 
your book or letter is a mess. 


When your fountain pen refuses to write and you have to go 
bang-banging around to jolt it into life, it is trying to tell you 
something —that the ink you use is full of sediment, that it is 
not a clear, scientifically made ink, and that the barrel of your 


pen is all gummy. 


When you blot a freshly written line or set of figures only to see 
them vanish, the blotter is trying to tell you something—that 
your ink is scarcely more than colored water made to sell at a 


price that sounds economical. 


If this confidential talk has made you remember that you have 
ink troubles, then it’s time for us to tell you something —to ask 
your stationer to show you which kind of the many 


Carter 
Inx 


you should use. There are Inx for every purpose, the best Inx 
that Carter, the best equipped and most expenenced ink maker 
in this country, knows how to make. 


Heretofore you have been pleased to 
call them Carter's this and Carter's 
that. Hereafter, while each item will 
have its own individual name, the 
whole hie will be known under the 
general title “Carter Inx.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Carter Inx may be had 
at dealers’ for 25 cents the par. It 
your dealer hasn't them, send us his 
“ame and address, with 35 cents, 
which covers pac king and mailing, 
and we will send you a pau of these 


interesting little figures. 


Pencraft—Two-use Ink 


Carter's Pencraft is the cleanest ink 
made. It is absolutely permanent. It 
will not ruin the eyesight. And it 
will satisfy every pen want, for steel 
or fountain pens, m office or home. 


Combine on Pencraft. It is unique— 
all ink and no mud. It satishes the 
most exacting, saves trouble and in- 
sures agamst loss. 


Just ask your stationer to show you 
Pencraft—the Two-use Ink—in the 
bottle with flow-controlling pour-out. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., Boston, Mass. 


New York 


Chicago 


Montreal 


Manufacturers of Writing Inks, Adhesives, Typewriter Ribbons and Carbon Papers. 
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| ‘“*Perhaps it was wise to turn back,” said | 


Jarvis. 

“But I couldn’t turn back, not until I 
| had first got the butterflies,” objected the 
| curator. ‘So we went on three days more, 

and got them.” 
| “Holy mackerel!” ejaculated Jarvis, 

shoving back his chair with a violent lurch. 
| A head or two turned curiously in our 
| direction for a moment, and then away. 

We were merely three men at table, as any 

one could see, and the little fellow with 

glasses was doing most of the talking. 

He showed an evident distaste for what 

followed, but he spoke earnestly, with a 
| deep seriousness, as if weighed down by 
| some moral dilemma and anxious that we 
should see it as he did. He seemed to crave 
justification for his display of bravery, of 
sheer grit and daring, which he seemed 
wholly unconscious of as such. He met 
Jarvis’ look of frank, astonished admiration 
with a naive disclaimer: 

“Tt wasn’t so staggering a business as 
you may think. You see, I had the revolver 
and, therefore, the upper hand. I simply 
keptit. He was forced to do what I ordered, 
which was to go on—three days more, it 
proved—till we got the butterflies. And 
| on he went—tractably enough, considering 
| the circumstances—in a dumb compliance 
| that didn’t deceive me for an instant. I 
| knew his murderous resolve was stronger 
| than ever, and that beneath his passive 
| obedience he was strainingly alert for the 
| first moment when I should be off my guard, 

to strike again. He supposed that I would 
| hand him over to the authorities at the 

first outpost we reached for his murderous 
attempt on me, and if he were really an 
escaped convict so much the worse. His 
only chance now was to make an end of me, 
take the canoe and supplies, and strike for 





the Amazon Valley where he would be safe. | 


So he bided his time, waiting for the first 
opportune moment, and I correspondingly 
took pains to see that no opportune mo- 
ment occurred. 

“It was a grim fellowship in the heart of 


| that dank, unfathomable wilderness that 


grew daily more intolerable. Spider mon- 
keys grimaced at us from the treetops. 


Parrakeets screamed in mocking laughter | 


as if comprehending the irony of our asso- 
ciation. Underfoot was always the menace 
of a darting or wriggling foe—scorpions or 
centipedes waiting their chance to strike; 
and in the air the lesser but constant torture 
of insects that stung and stung our faces 
into a swollen, burning pulp. 

“I kept Hugo always in the lead, so that 
I could cover with the revolver his move- 
ments with the machete, which I was forced 
to give back to him in order that he might 
cut clear our path. Occasionally he would 
venture a furtive glance back at me, a dog- 
ged, impassive look glazing his eyes, which 
whipped my vigilance to renewed effort. 


“Paradoxically enough, it was during | 


the night that I was comparatively safe. 
I made Hugo take himself off while I 
chose a tree where I could barricade my- 
self against a surprise, and where I took 
with me the provision bags. These by 


night, and the revolver by day, were the | 


key to the situation. He might have found 
and made off with the canoe, which had 
been cached a couple of days before, but 


without food he would have perished be- | 


fore he got out of the jungle. My bags of 
cassava held him to me like a chain 
shackling his wrist. Each morning I found 
him stolidly awaiting my appearance, eager 
for the breakfast I doled out to him. And 


then the long ordeal of another day would | 


begin.” 
His words ended in a long-drawn sigh, 
and he leaned back in ‘his chair as if the 


were still upon him. Our food lay untasted 
and disregarded on our plates, until the 
waiter on his own initiative removed it. 


Jarvis, intent upon the curator’s tale, had | 


been biting at an unlighted cigar. In the 


pause he struck a match and lighted it. He | 


gave me a brief glance, and turned back to 
the curator with a look of admiration for 
his sheer grit. 
“Three days of that sort of thing, eh?” 
he queried. “‘For a dozen butterflies?” 
“T got only seven,” answered the curator 
simply. ‘“‘By that time things had taken 
a new turn for the worse. I can’t describe 
just how it began. The unceasing tension 
of it all, the sheer physical ordeal and ex- 
haustion of worming one’s way through 
that horrible place—all of a sudden it be- 
came like an unreality. I seemed to see 
myself as if stalking ina hideous nightmare; 
| my hand moist and cramped from the 
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for a Good Smoke 


with a real pipe that stays docile and 
lovable because it’s built on the nght 
pipe principle. No saliva gets to the 
burning tobacco. That well keeps it 
out and the tobacco burns clear ash to 
the last crumb. 


is hygienic and pipe-nght. It’s made 
by the great organization that has 
stamped the W D C triangle trademark 
on good pipes for more than a half- 
century. Buy and try a Wellington. 
Guaranteed against burning through or 
cracking. 25c, 35c, 50c and up 
At good dealers’. 
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Zinc 
in paint makes paint 
complete. It is the in- 
eredient that should 
be added toall paint to 
make the other ingre- 
dients more effective. 


Send for Booklet, °° Your Move’’ 


Sai : as 
The New Jersey Zinc Company 
fatigue of that grim, toilsome processional | 
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There is a Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask her about 
our training. Her address and the above Literature will be sent 
if you will enclose this advertisement. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


305 Main Street Thirteenth Vear Jamestown, N.Y 
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Chicago’s Newest 
Hotel 
, Opposite La Salle Street Station 
La Salle Street at Van Buren 
Equal in construction 
, and equipment to the 
finest hotels in America 
’ Every room with private 
bath or toilet 
\ 
| 
$1.50 to $2.50 
per day 
Owned and Operated by 
Hote] Sherman Company 
| 
High School | 
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Who Want to Earn Money | 
We have aplan. It is avery unique 
plan, takes onlyalittletime andcan_ |} 
D be carried out by any young manor _ j 
woman who wants to earn Christ-  j 
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constant clutch of that revolver; my legs 
floundering uncertainly through the muck 
of the deep undergrowth; my eyes straining 
till they watered, following every move 
ment of that half-breed who wielded the 
machete half a dozen steps ahead. It 
seemed incredible that this should be me 
that it ever was me—that I shouldn't sud- 
denly wake up and find myself in my little 
room at Wishawaka, surrounded by my 
books and my cabinets of specimens. A 
light, giddy sensation had come on in my 
head. ‘I thought nothing of it until I began 
to grow hot and cold by turns. I put my 
finger to my pulse, and I was suddenly 
aghast at what I discovered. It was the 
fever! 

“The fever! I remember it was about the 
middle of the forenoon. We were already 
two days’ march on the return journey 
My first sinking thought was for the butter 
flies that I was carrying back. For an hour 
I plodded on, wondering how this new 
enemy was to be faced, the most in —— 
of all. I realized desperately enough thi 
somehow it must be fought off. If 15 
to it an inch Hugo would be upon 
flash. Could I hold out against it? 
still a day’s march to where we had cached 
the canoe and the bulkier part of my out- 
fit, and fully ten more to the first outpost 
on the Maccaribo. I was floundering un 
evenly along when Hugo ahead of me sud- 
denly stopped. Could an be already noon? 
I wonde red in amazeme 

“We made our noon da ay rest, faci 
other across a scanty meal of dried fish 
cassava. It was a horrible repast. 
stealthy giddiness was creeping over me; 
at times my vision blurred so that I seemed 
to see Hugo’s face through a veil of quiver- 
ing heat. I could scarcely eat. I made 
a pretense, however, of doing so. I didn’t 
dare let him suspect what had happened 
But he speedily sensed the truth— smelt it 
out, I suppose, by some savage instinct 
Sud jenly I noticed he was watchi ig me 
with a glitter of new interest in his eye 
which had lost their dogged vacant stare 
The meal seemed to have heartened hin 
prodigiously. For once he wa: 
to resume the march. I pulled myself to 
gether and we started. Very foolishly I had 
cached my medicine case along with the 
canoe and other things. They were still 
long day’s distance away, but they must 
be reached at all hazards. With quinine 
I hoped to fight off the fever, perhaps to 
stay it until we got clear of that pestilential 
infernal place. 

“We stumbled along at a slow pace, and 
as usual down came the rain, great mist) 
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sheets of water cascading through the 
tangled complexities of leaves and branche 
overhead. The whole jungle reverberated 
under the downpour like some Cyclopear 
orchestra of bass viols and drums, and 
when it ended, as abr uptly as it began, we 
crept on through a dripping, steaming at- 
mosphere like two ships laboring in a fog 

‘It was slow going and we made can 
early. I was fagged out. The ver 
racing through every vein of my bod 
hot, burning sensation that intermittent 
gave way to palsylike chills. Quinine I 
would have given—well, five of my sev 
butterflies for a handful of the drug just 
then. And I knew that the next day would 
be worse, that the supreme effort was yet 
to come, and if I didn’t hold out Hugo 
opportunity would be at hand 

‘He was lying fa 
quite played out himself, I imagined. I 
called to him, but he didn’t move. I went 
over and shook him. He groaned, and a 
his arm fell away from his face I wa 
startled to see the change that had come 
overhim. Hegroaned and called out wildly 
until a sudden chill set his whole bod 
violently trembling. He seemed stricke: 
worse than I. I unstrapped our bund 
order to throw over him the bit of « a 
clothing I carried. There was a coat I had 
occasionally worn. In drawing it out m: 
hand slipped into one of the pockets— the 
little change pocket inside the larger on« 
I felt something and drew it out. A white 
tablet—medicine! It all came sudden! 
back to me—those tablets you had giver 
me on board the vessel. I had forgotten all 
about them in my excitement at getting 
aboard that tramp steamer and being at 
last headed for the Maccaribo. What a 
find! And at the same instant it flashed 
upon me that you had said something yut 
their being good for fever. If I had di 
covered gold in that jungle the sensatior 
would have been nothing to the thrill wit! 
which my hand closed over that bit of 
chalky white substance. I dove into the 
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To Dealers: 


Write our Minne- 
apolis office TO- 
DAY for our selling 
plan and order a 
supply of Springs to 
meet the demand 
that is coming from 
our extensive ad- 
vertising. 
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Enjoy 
Real Sleep- 
ing Comfort 


The “Way Sagless Spring” con- 
forms to the shape of your body, 
yields readily to the slightest pres- 
sure of shoulder and hips, induces 
complete relaxation. 














Never rolls occupants to center. 


Has strongly re-inforced but fiexi- 
ble cable edges, which hold the 
occupants well above the side rails. 


Is absolutely noiseless. 


Has no loose strands, no open 
links, no exposed sharp corners to 
tear bed clothes. 


All these desirable features we 
Suarantee to you in the 


Way Saaless Spring, 


because of our absolutely new patented construction,—the 
use of a flexible hollow strand instead of the ordinary solid 
wire or links,—a construction that can’t sag. 

Every housewife appreciates the “Way Sagless Spring” be- 
cause it is perfectly sanitary,—germ-proof. Made entirely of 


metal. 


Every part easily reached when dusting. 


Fits wood, iron or brass beds. 


Quarter Century 
Guaranty 


Attached to every “Way Sag- 
less Spring”’ is our absolute guar- 
anty. Think of the economy ofa 
bedspring with satisfaction guar- 
anteed for a quarter of acentury! 
9,000 nights of luxurious rest, — 
that’s what our guaranty means. 


Write for booklet. 


Thirty Nights’ 
Free Trial 


Any “Way” dealer will send 
you a “ Way Sagless Spring” on 
trial. If it is a “Way Sagless”, 
the name is on the frame. Sleep 
on it 30 nights and note the de- 
lightful sense of relaxation and 
perfect repose. Your dealer will 
refund your money, if you ask ior 
it, after this trial. 


Way Sagiless Spring Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Factories and Warehouses at Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Memphis, St. Louis, Los Angeles, Denver and Dallas. 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES by Dixie Cotton Felt Mattress Co.. New York. 
Made and 


Sold In: 
Note: 
Occupants Do 
Not Roll 
to 
Center 


NORTH PACIFIC STATES by F. S. Harmon & Co 


houses at Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane and Portland 


. with factories and ware 








| pocket again. One, two, three, four—I 
drew them out li':e a miser in a delirium of 
rapture. Mos‘ of them had got crushed 
and had sifted away through the lining of 
the pocket, but there were four left intact— 
four precious, insignificant tablets. In my 
dizzy, feverish thoughts thy outranked 
all the wealth of the Indies. ‘i they would 
only tide me over until . reached the 
cached canoe and the meiicine case! 

“Just then Hugo moaned, muttered 
something in Spanish which I didn’t under- 
stand. Then I caught the word ‘Medicine’ 
out of a string of incoherencies. Giddy as 
I was from the fever, I was thunderstruck 
at the rapidity with which it had gained 
mastery over him. Medicine! It was 
medicine he was whining for, twisting his 
head round in his effort to direct his appeal 
at me. In the dusk the whites of his eyes 
showed vividly. Had he seen what I was 
about with that coat? My hand closed 
almost guiltily over those four tablets. I 
got up and staggered over to him, balanc- 
ing myself against a clump of bamboo. 
I had a horrible sensation for a moment, as 
if everything was slipping, slipping down 
into some unfathomable abyss, then my 
brain steadied and I looked down at the 
crumpled heap that was Hugo. Only his 
eyes gleamed up at me out of the darkness 
that had suddenly plunged down upon us. 
In the clutch of night the whole jungle had 
become one vast, impenetrable chaos, where 
one couldn't grope a dozen steps without 
losing one’s bearings. Looking up I could 
discern a faint glow through the tortured 
twistings and interlacings of myriads of 
branches. It was the sky—serene, remote, 
immeasurably removed above that pesti- 
lential morass in which we were trapped. 

“T sank down weakly alongside of Hugo. 
I opened my hand, in which I could just 
discern the four magic little disks showing 
a feeble white. My first, frantic hope that 
they would stay the fever fast sapping my 
strength had suffered a sharp check in the 
realization that Hugo was worse off than 
I. If I left him lying there until I could get 
back with the medicine case it would mean 
two days at least. Impossible! I would 
be abandoning him to certain death. His 
recumbent, inert form smote me. I had 

| bribed him into making this trip. And I 
had forced him on farther, in spite of his 
fear and savage instinct to turn back. It 
was my doing. I was morally bound to 
get him out if I could. Self-preservation 
the first law of life, I know; but i 

The curator shook his head and glanced 
solemnly at us. He picked up the cigar 
that Jarvis had thrust toward him, and 
turned it over in a sort of vacant inspec- 
tion, then shook his head decisively. 

“The thought of getting out, getting 
back to Wishawaka with those butterflies 
from the jungle where I had led—and left 
Hugo — No, if I could drag myself out 
I must drag him too. How?—that was the 
question. As I sat beside him there in the 
dark I could feel his body vibrating under 
a sudden access of chill. When it passed he 
raised himself abruptly on one arm and 
broke forth in a frightful torrent of Spanish. 
He was reviling me for having brought him 
to this pass. The fiendishness of his ani- 
mosity, his savage hate of me, seemed 
intensified by his physical helplessness. He 
would have leaped at my throat then and 
there if he could have summoned the 
strength. I backed away from him, while 
he followed me with his maledictions. Why 
had I no medicine—white man’s medi- 
cine—to give him? It was all a part of my 
diabolical plan to murder him. His words 
died away from sheer exhaustion. 

“‘I stumbled away a few steps, while he 
continued to gasp out a few words at 
intervals. I wanted to be honest and square 
with him. It occurred to me to divide with 
him; but there was only that meager bit of 
the stuff—four insignificant tablets. Their 
efficiency was uncertain at best, and in any 
case it was hardly a dose for even one of us. 
And at the moment he was most in need of 
it, if he was to remuster his strength for 
that final march in the morning. 

“Suppose it did bring him round! It was 
a startling and uncomfortable thought. If 
I gave him so much as an hour’s renewed 
strength, and if the fever unchecked in my 
own body grew worse, that would be his 
chance. And he would snatch it. One 
couldn't establish a truce with that poor 
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wretch. His savage mind could never have 
grasped the idea. I would only be arming 
my foe. I reflected that I might with as 
much safety pass over my revolver to him. 
But he didn’t need the revolver and he did 
need the medicine—more than I did.” 

The curator paused in acute distress. ‘I 
wanted to do what was right—whatever 
my duty was, you know—and yet ——” 
He broke off again, smiled feebly. ‘‘I sup- 
pose it was nothing short of cowardice on 
my part, my hesitation; for I did hesitate. 
I wondered what you would have done in 
that sort of fix, you two, who have seen so 
much of this jungle business. You see, for 
me it was still an unreal kind of world, a 
phantomlike existence. One’s ideas, even 
one’s moral principles, seemed at times 
strangely askew in that horrible place 
didn’t seem exactly to fit. Well, I was 
puzzled, or, if you like, I was plain afraid 
afraid of giving to Hugo that bit of medi- 
cine, which might prove everything or 
nothing—his salvation, my ruin. 

“T came back to where he was lying 
huddled under his blanket, his mouth half 
open, his eyes, when I stooped down to peer 
at him, lighting up again with their evil 
flame. ‘Medicine!’ he flung at me, his 
hands twitching, and he began to rave at 
me again in his villainous Spanish. 

“I sat down beside him, regardless of his 
tirade. In fact I didn’t listen to it. I was 
debating what I ought to do, meanwhile 
watching the spasmodic movements of his 
great muscles, and wondering what change 
that precious bit of magic in my shaking 
hand might work in his huge frame and 
what my own condition would be when 
morning should confront us again. To 
my dazed brain the thing appeared in all 
sorts of ghastly and distorted outlines. I 
seemed to be gripping in my hand some 
incredible talisman with power of life or 
death in the giving or withholding of it. 
And confronting me were two great reali- 
ties—the poor wretch’s need for what small 
ministering I could render, and my own 
sure peril if I did so. 

“* Here, swallow this,’ I blurted suddenly 
at him. I suppose subconsciously I had 
made up my mind to risk it. He was bolt 
upright at the first glimpse of the tablets 
I offered him. ‘Medicine!’ I explained, but 
no explanation was needed. He gulped 
them down one after another greedily, like 
a famished creature, and grunted his sav- 
age, uncouth satisfaction. ‘Better get to 
sleep now,’ I said, and turned quickly 
away, stumbling off into the darkness. In 
my empty palm I could still feel the imprint 
of the tablets I had clutched there. The 
thing was done. It was a risk, but I should 
have to take it. I was too weak to climb 
a tree and make my usual precautions 
against the night. I crawled into an obscure 
spot and waited in a kind of half-palsied 
dread for the slow approach of daybreak.” 

He ended, propped his elbows abruptly 
on the table and planted his forehead in 
his hands, staring down at his plate in a 
silence that lasted nearly a minute. We 
were almost alone on the veranda now. 
The hum of conversation, the laughter, the 
rattle of dishes about us, had long since 
ended. A long stretch of bare, deserted 
tables surrounded us, and a solitary waiter 
wandered among them, setting some last 
details to rights. Overhead the palms 
drooped languidly in the soft, still night. 

Jarvis’ chair creaked impatiently, and the 
curator suddenly looked up. “I forget,” 
he said. ‘‘To you I seem to have broken off 
in the very middle of things, but it was really 
the end. The poor fellow was farther gone 
than I imagined. Some rare form of per- 
nicious fever, I presume. Dead before 
morning. No use.”” He shook his head 
mournfully over the recollection. 

“Wish I could have done something for 
him. Nothing to be done though.” He 
made a little gesture of despair with his 
hands. “‘Hardly got back myself. They 
picked me up on the Maccaribo two weeks 
later. I don’t remember much of it. Must 
have found my canoe and things. Delirious 
from the fever by that time. Can't even 
remember if I buried Hugo, but I hope so.”’ 

He was inexpressibly distressed, then 
abruptly mindful of us. “I’m afraid I’ve 
made you listen to a very doleful tale.” 
He regarded us solicitously. ‘‘ However,” 
and his face brightened, “‘do come upstairs 
and see the butterflies.” 
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of surfaces 


Every varnish has a definite 
service to perform. It must be 
made to meet certain special 
demands. Each Sherwin-Will- 
iams Varnish has its purpose 
and no two purposes can be 
served by the same combination 
of materials. The varnish for 
your dining-room table need 
not be made to withstand the 
weather or the wear of heel- 
marks. But it must resist the 
heat of a dish or the splash of 
a coffee- pot. 


This is an age of special- 
ization. 

Years ago, when a man 
wanted to paint his house 
or brighten up his furniture, 
he just bought a bucket of 
paint. He could have his 
choice of colors—but the 
paint was the same! 

Here in Cleveland we 
have realized that the 
nature of a paint or a var- 
nish should depend upon 
the surface which it is to 
cover and upon the kind 
of wear it is to receive. We | 
have not only made a dif- | 





ferent product for each 
separate purpose; we have 
made the product which | 
has been proven by years 
of experimenting to be the 
best product for that par- 
ticular purpose. When we 
sell one kind of varnish for | 
a floor and another for a_ | 
door, we do so because 
people walk on floors, but 
only flies walk on doors. 
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MARNOT, 


For Floors 





is a long wearing, washable 
floor varnish of special du- 
rability. It is elastic and 
tough, capable of resisting 
the constant pounding of 
heels. It is easy to apply, 
iiows out freely under the 
brush, dries overnight, and 
enhances the beauty of the 
wood. The oil in it was fil- 
tered years ago and stored 
away. Purity is essential 
for durability, and age is 
as necessary to varnish as 


to wine. 





For Woodwork and Furniture 


is a high grade varnish for 
furniture and woodwork. 
The steam from a radiator, 
the heat of dishes or the 
splash of boiling water 
will not seriously affect it. 
The ample quantity of oil 
in Scar-not prevents such 
spots. But a varnish must 
look well besides wearing 
well. Scar-not gives such 
a rich, lustrous polish that 
the best furniture makers 


buy it in quantities from us. 


For All Outdoor Work 
The King of Varnishes 


[his varnish is waterproof 
Whether simply exposed 
to rain and sleet or sub 
merged under water for a 
long time, Rexpar holds its 
lustre and does not turn 
white. Even splashes of 
boiling water do not dis- 
color it. Use it for store- 
fronts, rowboats, canoes, 
outside doors, yachts -for 
any outside use where a 
staunch, waterproof surface 
finish of handsome appear 


ance is required. 


Write for Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting and Decorating, showing rooms 
and exteriors in colors and giving complete specifications 


Mailed free on request 


ERWIN-WILLIA 


AINTS & VARNISHES 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32nd St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Building 
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Ai DEBUTANTE’S CONFESSION 
TO MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


Continued from Page 11) 


Harrison Bloomer went away for a few 
days after our last encounter; so I was 
spared meeting him. But one night about 
eight weeks later I found myself unusually 
tired at the close of the cotillion I was 
leading; and so I did the thing I always 
do—lI stole off to the library of the house 
where the dance was being given. If there 
is a library it is usually deserted during a 
dance. I had taken a drink of punch first 
and then thrown myself into a big leather 
chair, sure that my next partner could not 
find me; and I think I was nearly asleep 
when I was suddenly roused by a velvet 
voice close to my ear, saying: 

“If it is not our fastidious little orphan 
girl—all tired out!” 

Harrison Bloomer stood before me! 

I have forgotten what I said to him 
something about not wanting to talk to him 
ever again; but he did not go away. In- 
stead he stood looking down at me just 
as he had looked at me that night at the 
Eagle’s Nest. After a while he began to 
talk to me. I do not remember it all—I 
was confused and dead-tired; but it was 
something about love and loneliness. I do 
not recall whether it was his loneliness or 
mine; but I do remember that he said: 

“*T don’t know how all these stories about 
you got out, but somebody ought to stop 
them. I particularly resent the one about 
you and myself, but it can be stopped 
by our being seen together several times. 
Suppose you dance this next dance with 
me, Louise?” 

“*No, thank you,”’ I answered. “If I am 
so much gossiped about that it worries even 
a Harrison Bloomer, one more story will 
not matter.” 

He bent over my chair. I could not have 
risen had I desired to. 

“It may not matter to you, my dear, but 
it matters to me. It matters a great deal, 
and if you will not help me stop it I shall 
have to do it alone.” 

“It is not of the least importance to me,” 
I said as bravely as I could with six feet of 
angry man towering over me, “what you 
do, if only you go away from here. If you 
do not I shall call out.” 


An Unwelcome Caller 


“Ah, some more sensationalism—some 
more gossip! I have never met a girl who 
needed a lesson or two—a lesson pretty 
easy to give—more than you do. And I 
think—yes, I think it would be rather good 
for both of us if you were to learn your 
lesson soon.” 

It was one of the largest dances of the 
season and the house was crowded, so that 
even the library did not stay deserted very 
long. My partner came ir and stopped 
short when he saw Harrison Bloomer bend- 
ing over me as I sat apparently quiet in my 
big chair. I called to him: 

“If you will remove Harrison Bloomer 
from before my chair I will come and dance 
with you. I have been trying to get away 
for some minutes, but Mr. Bloomer is bigger 
than I am and he threatens me with all 
kinds of penalties if I move.” 

Harrison gave me a look that was more 
than a threat; and, without a word, he 
went out of the room. 

By one o’clock the rain was descending 
in torrents and we had a frightful time with 
our carriages. Father was not there. He 
was out of town on the business of selecting 
for Cara a perfectly matched string of 


_ pearls. Cara had come to the dance late in 


the evening. I think she came with Harri- 
son Bloomer, but I saw neither of them in 
the rush for carriages. 

It seemed an interminable time before 
my automobile came. I stood in my satin 
slippers, so tired I could hardly see, while 
my feet got wet and my white velvet cloak 
got ruined, until the chauffeur finally drove 
up with the news that he had had to take 
Cara home first. He said Mr. Bloomer was 
with her. 

I was furious. Indeed, I was so angry I 
do not know how long it took to get from 
the front hall up to my own room. I rang 
for the maid, but she was not about and 
the housekeeper was away for the week. 

I do know, however, that presently I 
heard a noise in the library, and that when 
| leaned over the banister I saw some one 
moving Of course | thought father had 


come home; and, still angfy, I rushed 
downstairs to tell him how I had stood in 
the rain on his fiancée’s account, when, if I 
had known his arrangements, I could have 
comfortably waited inside until Cara was 
through with the car. I whirled into the 
library and came face to face with Harrison 
Bloomer. 

For a moment I could not move. Then 
all my anger broke into words, and for once 
I said exactly what I meant. He was not 
perfectly sober and, for that matter, I my- 
self was not; but he caught the contagion 
of my anger. 

“No right in your house?” he sneered. 
“Why, your message to me, to stop in on 
the way home to see what we could do 
about this gossip, was brought to me just 
as I was leaving.” 

“Just as you were leaving in my car with 
Cara!” 

“I did not know it was your car, thoughit 
is true that Cara brought me the message.” 

“I am not on speaking terms with Cara.” 

“I did not know that. It seemed natural 
that she should bring me such a message 
from you.” 


The Colonel’s Advice 


“Tt isn’t any of it true,” I answered. 
“You and Cara made it up on the way 
home, because you both knew father was 
not here. Will you go at once?” 

He only laughed. 

“You don’t keep long to one thing, do 
you? This is a better place to discuss our 
difficulties than a dance and I have several 
things to say to you.” 

I went into the dining room to ring for 
one of the maids and he followed me. My 
ringing brought no answer. 

“What! Nobody to put me out? Well, 
well! I shall stay.” 

“If you don’t go,” I insisted, “I 
call the police on the telephone.” 

“You will first have to get to the tele- 
phone,” he answered. 

For one moment I had a sense of real 
fear. Then I made a little rush toward the 
door into the hall. There were two tele- 
phones, one in the library and one upstairs 
in my room. He caught me by the arm. 

“Stay here until I’ve said what I came 
to say!” he exclaimed. 

We were standing beside the serving 
table, on which was a pitcher of ice water 
I picked it up and drenched the man with 
the ice-cold water. It dashed into his eyes 
and down his neck, while the ice fell on his 
face and all about him in a noisy shower 

He dropped my arm with an oath, and 
for a moment seemed utterly dazed. I 
fled up the stairs, my knees trembling. 
Behind me I heard a sound like an angry 
animal that almost paralyzed me with 
fright; then I slammed my door and 
locked it, and rushed to my telephone. It 
seemed years before I got my number 
and then a long time before the Colonel 
answered me. By that time I was sobbing 

“Harrison Bloomer is here and he will 
not go away. Cara brought him. Father 
is not home and the maids seem to be out 
I am locked in my room; but I cannot have 
that man here.” 

“Where is the housekeeper?” 

“She is away over the week-end.” 

**T will be there in.a few minutes.” 

“The front door is unlocked.” 

He must have covered on wings the dis- 
tance between his house and mine; but 
when he came Harrison Bloomer was gone 
We looked through the house together and 
I went up to the third floor and roused the 
maids. When I came downstairs he stood 
in the hall ready to go, and he looked at me 
a moment in silence. Then he said: 

“It is hardly the time to speak to you of 
these things, but I see you so seldom I 
think I must risk it. There seems nobody 
else to say them. Do you not see where you 
are drifting, Louise? Must you wait for all 
these hard things really to happen to you 
before you see? I knew your mother. As a 
little boy I lived across the street from her 
when she was your age. She was sweet and 
lovely. Then, before she was twenty, she 
married into the set you have been brought 
up with, whose sons and daughters are your 
close friends. 

“You know how she died! The man who 
took her hand when she tried to get out of 
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that boat was drunk; he could not hold her 
steadily. All the other guests were half 
drunk. She was drowned almost before 
their very eyes—a sacrifice to an evening's 
pleasure taking. And now you are going 
the same way she went. You are like her; 
you are too delicately organized to touch a 
drop of alcohol—-too highly strung. Will 
you not see what is before you? You are 
not yet twenty. You ought to be in school 
now—in your first year at college, with 
several years before you of mental training 
and character development, years that 
would fit you to take a real place in a real 
world. 

“And look at you! Uneducated, with no 
chance to grow, you go from one fc lly to 
other, from one brawl to another; danc- 
ing with men who think they must be half 
drunk before they can dance; dining with 
men who must drink before they can talk 
at a dinner table; made love to by men 
whose very emotions have to be stimulated 
by wine; you yourself are driving your 
fagged brain and your tired body by this 
very wine that subjects you to veiled insult, 
and makes of your young girlhood a | 
that strikes at your mother, dead and 
defenseless though she is.” 

For a moment I could not answer lt 
was so horrible; so much worse even than 
Harrison Bloomer! Then I gasped 

“But this—this way of living—is forced 
on me. I cannot help it!"’—-the old excuse 
of all weakness 

He bent toward me gravely. 

“Only you can help it. Only you can 
change it. Surely you are not so weak as to 
accept whatever is nearest and easiest!’ 











The Truth About Myself 


I could not answer. His words kept 
ringing in my brain—dreadful facts that I 
had been unable to see because they were 
so close or I was so blind. One braw) after 
another—yes! One folly after another 
yes! Uneducated yes! Then somehow 
these things formed themselves into a mono 
tone that said over and over: “It is tru 
It is true! It is your own mother you are 
attacking— your mother, dead and defense 


less.” Then darkness and silence. 





I found the next morning that the Colonel 
had called one of the maids, had helped her 
carry me upstairs, and had sent for our 
doctor. The maid thought the Colonel had 
brought me home from the dance. The 
doctor said in her presence: 

“Oh, let her sleep it off.” 

And I suppose that was enough to set all 
the servants to chattering. I stayed in the 
house all day and tried to think over what 
the Colonel had said to me; but my head 
hurt dreadfully and I was consumed wit! 
a thirst there was no chance of satisfying 
unless I went downtown to the club or to 
one of the hotels. 

Father returned at six. He came straight 
to my room, and he was blazing with anger. 

“It is all over town,” he said, “that in 
my absence last night Harrison Bloomer 
was here!”’ 

“Wait!” 1 demanded. “ You have got to 
hear my side of that story first.” 

“I don’t wish to hear your story. Not 
only Harrison Bloomer, but all the servant 
on the place are chattering about you and 
the Colonel!” 

I do not know what else he said, save that 
I had better marry Harrison Bloomer; that 
I was too much to take care of for any but 
that kind of a man. But I answered him 
that I would not marry any man to be 
taken care of; that I would from that hour 
take care of myself; that I should take 
precious good care a coward and a cad like 
Harrison Bloomer did not come near me; 
and that my future was not to be arranged 
by a man who could advise me to marry 
such a bully. 

Then I locked my door, and I thought 
and thought. What did it do to women and 
men—this drink? It did something—some 
thing strange and curious, even when 
moderately taken. It lessened self-control 
it dissipated all the qualities that were the 
result of hard effort, and dissolved a mar 
into his primitive elements. It affected the 
will, the one thing that is most truly the 
man himself. It made all kinds of relaxed 
compliances possible. It made coarser liv- 
ing tolerable. It was the great excuse 

I thought of my first experience with it 
at the races. I had taken it because some- 
body had told me it would make me feel 
better. Had I not continued to drink for 
the same reason, never measuring the cost 
of the temporary exhilaration? Was not all 
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alcohol taken for the same reason? All 
these other thousands of people, beset by 
disappointment, harried by fatigue, bur- 
dened with worry—were they not all look- 
ing for escape? Did they not all feel that 
a draught of forgetfulness was a real need? 

And what was the cost? Pain is eased at 
a big price. Burdens are shifted at the cost 


| of strength. Did not all this great army 


become less able to bear its burdens with 
each attempt to shift them? Did not every 
draught of forgetfulness lessen the ability 
to face disappointment? Did not every 
sacrifice of the hour-to-come to the moment 
of exhilaration mean less courage for all the 
other hours? 

Father was marrying Cara because after 
years of indulgence his taste had coarsened 
and his will had weakened. Cara could 
endure to give herself for a pretentious 
house and luxurious living because for 
years she had searched for the easy paths. 
Harrison Bloomer became the primitive 
measure of bodily strength and bodily desires 
against those weaker than himself because 
he had steadily destroyed his inhibitions by 
the greatest of destroyers. 

And I— what had I become? Like these 
other three, I took the draught of exhilara- 
tion moderately. And yet, with every 
opportunity, with money and health and 
ease, what was 1? An uneducated girl who 
had lived so carelessly that her very friends 
were doubtful of her, her very servants 
gossiping about her, her own father willing 
to have her leave his house, married to any 
chance man. I was of no real use to any- 
body. I could not make my living. I could 
not even for a week have held a place as 
housemaid or shopgirl. There remained 
only a possible marriage with a deteriorated 
man—a trading on my sex. 

And where were all my discriminations, 
all my modesties? Where was my fastid- 
ious taste? I had become accustomed to 
the story told when a man had had a little 
too much to drink; to the careless action 
excused for the same reason. The Colonel 
was right! But what was worse, at the very 
moment I said over and over that he was 
right, I was maddened by my wish for 
something to drink—a cocktail—a high- 
ball—anything to take that thirst away! 

I did not leave my room that night, or the 
next day, or the next. I did not give myself 
a chance to drink. Then my father came to 
me again. This time he was cold and remote. 


A Fresh Beginning 


**Louise,”” he said, “I am going to be mar- 
ried next week. You had better go on a visit 
to your aunt. You cannot stay here. The 
town is blazing with scandal about you.”’ 

He went away, and I put on my street 
clothes and went straight to the Colonel's 
office. I had never been in any man’s office 
before, and it was all I could do even to 
ask the elevator man which floor the office 
was on. Inside the office, when the stenog- 
rapher gave me a queer look, I nearly 
sobbed aloud. I had walked downtown and 
met that look a dozen times. I had to wait 
a few minutes before the girl would tell the 
Colonel I was there. He was in some im- 
portant conference; but she took me into 
his library to wait and this gave me a 
chance to pull myself together. When the 
Colonel came in he seemed to grow a little 
white. 

“T have come to you for help,” I said as 
quietly as I could under the excitement 
that was pounding in my temples. “I am 
going to try—-never to drink again. For 
three days I have gone without anything; 
but it does not seem to get much easier. I 
thought—I knew you had stopped drink- 
ing, stopped it quite suddenly; and I could 
think of no one else to speak to about it. 
I thought perhaps you could tell me how to 
make it easier—not that exactly— but how 


| to make it successful. Is it always so 


he said very gravely. “It is 
always hard; but there are many things 
you can do to help your will. I exercised to 
the point of fatigue. Whenever I was rest- 
less, or whenever I thought I could not 
stand it, I used to go on long tramps. I 
rode a horse half to death. Iswam. I even 
rode a wheel. You are a fine athlete—you 
ean do all this. Then I used to keep two 
things always near me—apples and candy. 
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I carried them in my pockets, and when- 
ever I thought I could not go without a 
drink I ate a piece of candy or an apple. 
The candy helped the most. Then there is 
a certain amount of body-building-up that 
must be done—of nervous strength to be 
reéstablished. You must give your body 
every chance, so that it will help your will. 
A good sanitarium will do that for you, 
Louise.” 

I shook my head. 

“No; I will doit all myself. There is an- 
other difficulty in the way of a sanitarium 
also—I cannot afford it.” 

“You cannot afford it— you! Why, your 
mother % 

I interrupted. 

“Father is going to be married next week 
and there is no place for me in the house. 
Nor, under these circumstances, do I care 
to be dependent on him any longer. I must 
learn something by which I can make my 
own living. I have some money—four 
hundred dollars—enough to live on while I 
learn, but not enough to use on an expen- 
sive sanitarium. Of course I should like, 
best of all, to go to college. Twenty is not 
too old, and I think I could fit myself for 
it by the time I am twenty. But I cannot 
afford that either.” 

He seemed unable to restrain himself 
longer. 

““Why, my child, all the money, save a 
dower interest, is yours!” 

“All what money?”’ I asked, bewildered 

“All your mother’s money. Has your 
father never told you?” 

“No. I am not of age.” 

‘Your father has only a little money of 
his own. Your mother’s money was left in 
trust for you, and the income is yours even 
though you are not of age.” 


The Happy Ending 


For a moment I was too astonished to 
think. Then slowly all the possibilities of 
such a condition of affairs began to dawn 
on me, 

“Does Cara kndw this?” I asked. 

“TI think not—unless your father has 
told her.” 

“Then I have an income of my own?” 

“Have you not had one all these years?” 

“No.”” I considered a moment. Then I 
added: “‘I suppose I have not been fit to 
be trusted.” 

The Colonel was silent for some minutes. 
Then he said 

“You should require an accounting 
at once—before your father’s marriage. 
Money of yours used without your consent 
should be repaid to you.” 

A new light broke in on me. 

“Colonel,” I said breathlessly, “do 
you think this marriage will make father 
happy?” 

““No,” he answered briefly. “I think it 
will utterly spoil the rest of his life.”’ 

I waited a moment to think it over. 

“If Cara learns father has no money at 
all—that most of it is mine?” 

I stopped, and he nodded. 

“T had not thought of that; but she shall 
know it—at once.” 

“Father will never forgive us.” 

“Eventually he will.” 


Cara married Harrison Bloomer a month 
or two after she broke her engagement with 
my father. She announced that she broke 
it because of my attitude toward it. 

As for me I am now in my senior year at 
college. I am twenty-four, and I have far 
too much to do to take time for dances and 
teas. Some of my mother’s money—there 
was far too much—has gone into a home in 
that part of our city where a home is most 
needed for women who have no home; some 
is helping girls who have no money to get a 
college education. I have not had anything 
to drink for three years. 

I did not win my fight all at once; in the 
beginning I went backward several times. 
The first year was pretty hard, but I pulled 
out of it; and I think the struggle is over 
for good now. 

I shall be graduated in June. Then the 
Colonel and I are going abroad to study 
the way in which some of the cities over 
there have met this problem that seems 
so closely our own problem. We are to be 
married the day after I am graduated. 
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Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm. 


Gray 





The Studebaker Is Essentially The Family Car—The Car 
That Your Wife or Daughter Can Safely And Easily Drive 


HE Studebaker is a safe car—safe in the sim- 

plicity and positiveness of its control—safe in 

strength and quality of materials and integrity 
of manufacturing practice. 


Safe in the engineering skill that gives it its perfect 


balance and its ability to stick to the road-—safe in 
the abundance of power and perfection of control 
that enables it to crawl through congested traffic without danger 
of stalling—or to get away quickly when speed is essential. 


\nd it is this generally recognized factor of safety that gives 
to the Studebaker car its unusual percentage of women drivers. 


The Studebaker is as easy to drive as an Electric car—almost 
as easy to control as a pony cart. 


Che pressure of a foot pedal starts the car— the touch of a 
button lights the electric lamps—or dims the headlights for 
ety driving. 

Phe Steering post is short and firm; there is no vibration to 
affect the nerves or tire the arms—a touch of the hand is suth 
cient to hold the car steady in the road, or to turn the wheels 
in any direction 


the control lever is placed in the center of the foot board 


within easy reach of the right hand of the driver the gears 
The Studebaker Automobile Book is a 


a 





Studebaker Prices 
FOUR Roadster 
FOUR Pouring ( al 
SIX 5-Passenge: 
SIX 7-Passenger 
F. O. B. Detroit 








move easily and quietly into their engagements and cannot slip 
the brakes are positive and powerful— conveniently placed 
for quick action. 


And the simplicity of control is simply one feature of Stude- 
baker quality It is a natural result of Studebaker engineering 
and manufacturing methods—of the ideals that are back of the 
Studebaker car— of the honesty of purpose that underlies every 
manufacturing process. 


The Studebaker Car is manufactured complete in Studebake: 
plants. 


The steels that go into it are made to special formula and 
are forged and heat treated in Studebaker plants 


The Studebaker motor with iis sturdy en-bloc construction 
and its wonderful small bore, long stroke design is built com 
plete in Studebaker plants, 


Every essential part--gears, transmission, full floating reat 
axle, front axle, body, top—is made complete in Studebaker 


plants 


Is it any wonder that Studebaker cars are quality cars?--Is 
it any wonder that they so perfectly reflect in beauty of design, 
in richness of finish and sturdiness of structure the ideals and 
purposes of the Studebaker organization 


of i interest—write for it 





Canadian Plant, Walkerville, Ont. 





— _ 


Applying to All Studebaker Cars 


Full floating rear axle with Timken bearing 
Extra size tire 
Built-in wind 


Electric starting and lighting 
DETROIT Safety tread im the rear ut 
shield —** One-man’”’ type silk mohair top 
Crown fenders. 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE BUSHER’S KID 


Continued from Page 22 


use of standing out there in front of the 
stand so I come into the bench and Allen 
was setting there and I says Did you know 
your wife and Florrie was up there in the 
stand? He says No and I says What are 
they doing here? And he says What would 
they be doing here— mending there stock- 
ings? I felt like busting him and I guess he 
seen I was mad because he got up off of the 
bench and beat it down to the corner of 
the field where some of the others was get- 
ting warmed up though why should they 
have anybody warming up when I was going 
so good? 

Well Al I made up my mind that ball 
game or no ball game | was not going to 
have little Al left alone no longer and I seen 
they was not no use of sending word to Flor- 
rie to go home because they was « big 
crowd and it would take maybe 15 or 20 
minutes for somebody to get up to where 
she was at. Sol says to Callahan You have 
got to take me out. He says What is the 
matter? Is your arm gone? I says No my 
arm is not gone but my baby is sick and 
home allalone. Hesays Where is your wife? 
And I says She is setting up there in the 
stand. 

Then he says How do you know your 
baby is sick? And I says I don’t know if he 
is sick or not but he is left home all alone. 
He says Why don't you send your wife 
home? And I says I could not get word to 
her in time. He says Well you have only 
got two innings to go and the way your go- 
ing the game will be over in 10 minutes. I 
says Yes and before 10 minutes is up my 
baby might die and are you going to take 
me out or not? He says Get in there and 
pitch you yellow dog and if you don't I will 
take your share of the serious money away 
from you. 

By this time our part of the inning was 
over and I had to go out there and pitch 
ome more because he would not take me 
out and he has not got no heart’Al. Well Al 
how could I pitch when I kept thinking 
maybe the baby was dying right now. and 
maybe if I was home I could do something? 
And instead of paying attension to what I 
was doing I was thinking about little Al 
and looking up there to where Florrie and 
Marie was setting and before I knowed 
what come off they had the bases full and 
Callahan took me out. 

Well Al I run to the clubhouse and 
changed my cloths and beat it for home and 
I did not even hear what Callahan and Glea- 
son says to me when I went by them but I 
found out after the game that Scott went in 
and finished up and they batted him pretty 
hard and we was licked 3 and 2. 

When I got home the baby was crying 
but he was not all alone after all Al because 
they was a little girl about 14 years of 
age there watching him and Florrie had 
hired her to take care of him so as her and 
Marie could go and see the game. But just 
think Al of leaveing little Al with a girl 
14 years of age that did not never have no 
babys of her own! And what did she know 
about takeing care of him? Nothing Al. 

You should ought to of heard me ball 
Florrie out when she got home and I bet she 
cried pretty near enough to flood the base- 
munt. We had it hot and heavy and the 
Allens butted in but I soon showed them 
where they was at and made them shut there 
mouth. 

I had a good nosion to go out and get a 
hole lot of drinks and was just going to put 
on my hat when the doorbell rung and there 
was Kid Gleason. I thought he would be 
sore and probily try to ball me out and I 
was not going to stand for nothing but in- 
stead of balling me out he come and shook 
hands with me and interduced himself to 
Florrie and asked how was little Al. 

Well we all set down and Gleason says 
the club was depending on me to win the 
serious because I was in the best shape of 
all the pitchers. And besides the Cubs 
could not never hit me when I was right and 
he was telling the truth to. 

So he asked me if I would stand for the 
club hireing a train nurse to stay with the 
baby the rest of the serious so as Florrie 
could go and see her husband win the seri- 
ous but I says No I would not stand for that 
and Florrie’s place was with the baby. 

So Gleason and Fiorrie goes out in the 
other room and talks a while and I guess he 
was persuadeing her to stay home because 
pretty soon they come back in the room and 
Says it was all fixed up and I would not have 
to worry about little Al the rest of the 


serious but could give the club the best I got 
Gleason just left here a little while ago and 
I won’t work to-morrow Al but I will work 
the day after and you will see what I can do 
when I don't have nothing to worry me. 
Your pal, JACK. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, October 8 

LD PAL: Well old pal we got them 2 

games to one now and the serious is 
sure to be over in three more days because 
1 can pitch 2 games in that time if nessary. 
I shut them out to-day and they should 
ought not to of had four hits but should 
ought to of had only 2 but Bodie don’t cover 
no ground and 2 fly balls that he should 
ought to of eat up fell safe. 

But I beat them anyway and Benz beat 
them yesterday but why should he not beat 
them when the club made 6 runs for him? 
All they made for me was three but all I 
needed was one because they could not hit 
me with a shuvvel. When I come to the 
bench after the 5th inning they was a note« 
there for me from the boy that answers the 
phone at the ball park and it says that 
somebody just called up from the flat and 
says the baby was asleep and getting along 
fine. Sol felt good Aland | was better ther 
ever in the 6th. 

When I got home Florrie and Marie wa 
both there and asked me how did the game 
come out because I beat Allen home and | 
told them all about what I done and | bet 
Florrie was proud of me but I supose Marie 
is a little jellus because how could she help 
it when Callahan is depending on me to win 
the serious and her husband is wearing out 
the wood on the bench? But why should 
she be sore when it is me that is winning the 
serious for them? And if it was not for me 
Allen and all the rest of them would get 
about $500.00 apeace instead of the win 
ners’ share which is about $750.00 apeace« 

Cicotte is going to work to-morrow aad if 
he is lucky maybe he can get away with the 
game and that will leave me to finish up the 
day after to-morrow but if nessary I can 
go in to-morrow when they get to hitting 
Cicotte and stop them and then come back 
the following day and beat them agair 
Where would this club be at Al if I had of 
jumped to the Federal? 

Yours truly, JACK. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, October 11. 
RIEND AL: We done it again Al and 1 
guess the Cubs won't never want to play 

us again not so long as | am with the club 
Before you get this letter you will know 
what we done and who done it but probily 
you could of guessed that Al without seeing 
no paper. 

I got 2 more of them phone messiges 
about the baby dureing the game and | 
guess that was what made me so good be- 
cause I knowed then that Florrie was takeing 
care of him but I could not help feeling 
sorry for Florrie because she is a bug herself 
and it must of been pretty hard for her to 
stay away from the game espesially when 
she knowed I was going to pitch and she ha 
been pretty good to sackerfize her own ples 
sure for little Al. 

Cicotte was knocked out of the box the 
day before yesterday and then they give 
this here Faber a good beating but | wish 
you could of saw what they done to Allen 
when Callahan sent him in after the game 
was gone allready. Honest Al if he had not 
of been my brother in law | would of felt 
like laughing at him because it looked like 
as if they would have to call the fire depart 
ment to put the side out. They had Bodie 
and Collins hollering for help and with there 
tongue hanging out from running back to 
the fence. 

Anyway the serious is all over and 1 won't 
have nothing to do but stay home and play 
with little Al but I don’t know yet where 
my home is going to be at because it is ; 
cinch I wont stay with Allen no longer. He 
has not came home since the game and | 
suppose he is out somewheres lapping up 
some beer and spending some of the winner's 
share of the money which he would not of 
had no chance to get in on if it had not of 
been for me. 

I will write and let you know my plans 
for the winter and I wish Florrie would agre« 
to come to Bedford but nothing doing Al 
and after her staying home and takeing care 
of the baby instead of watching me pitch I 
can't be too hard on her but must leave her 
have her own way about something. 

Your pal, JACK 
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There is Money in Good Light 


Good light earns money, 
at every counter and desk; 
in every store, office and 
factory and can be made to 
cost even less (less current) 
than poor light. 

Karns 


money in stores 





by attracting customers; 
they see better, stay longer, 
buy better, and buy more 


Earns money 1n offices 





by increasing efficiency 
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e * 
Fine Pipesit 
A * pana saci, ie hd oor _ ‘ull fra- 


nee of your favorite tobacco, untainted by 
iny foreign odor or bitter taste. Delightful 
+ offensive to others. It cannot 

stale, or foul, because, 
ingenious and simple con- 
just naturally keeps clean; and, second, it is made of 
which ly non-absorbent—the invention of Mr. J. W. Ay! 
been for over twenty-five years chief consulting chemist to Mr. Thos. 
Price $1. 50 handsome box. With Sterling Silver Bands on both stem and bowl, and best 
quality plush-lined genuine leather covered case, pipe and case complete 


ngs, in gold, from $6 to $25. If your de aler cannot sup oly you, send us $1.50fora 


ene by p aad post. Your money back if not entirely satisfied. As shown by the views of the 
lupo three parts of the pipe separated, when the juices and nicotine collect in the space under 
meee fire bowl, they drain off naturally by simply removing stem or unscrewing bowl. They can 


t the fire be resulting in a fine, dry, perfect ash 


Shaving 
eeuenes 


brushesare war 
ranted forever 


PRODUCTS 


DRI 


to you, neve 


become “strong,” or 


¥Y, Actual Size 
first, owing to 1ts 
“Condensite,” 
sworth, who has 


A. Edison. 


with Sterling Silver Stem Band, as shown in illustration above, packed in 


truction 


is absoitte 


Other mou 


ywl, hence tobacco combustion is complete 


DRIVERS AND 
BRASSIES 


Muc h depends on your 
Driver Head 
from 15 to 25 


get int 


Golf 


improve Your Game! 
drive. Players using the 
that it drives 
yards fas ier than @ == wooden head 
It is made of “Condensite.” Being entirely 
non-abse ~~ mt, it is unaffected by the weather, oom 
and maintains a natural polish, and will against thebristles coming 
not chip or split. It is better than a wooden out. There is absolutely 
an ivory facing, and is more than no time limit to this guar 


equivalent toa solidivory head, for “Condensite” antee The esase 
“Anchor” Fer HARDRIGHT 
rule isoneof the —_ 


than ivory. For attaching 
haftanaluminum reinforcement tube is moulded 

greatest inventions that 
has ever had anything to 


sndanchored inthe head, and the shaft isshrunk, 
nand glued. Price, with best quality 

- with the perfecting of 

brush-making. The brush 


ean graine: 1 hickory shaft and leather-wrapped 
wenoe shown here is made with 
HAR an “Anchor” Ferrule 
mana 


rt 
report 


takes 
head with 


has greater resilenc, 


acrewe 


U Either Driver Head or Brassie 
vith ut shaft, $3.59 
ortation 
paid in a 
setting of hard vulcanized 
rubber. It is a strictly first 
quality Badger brush, and 
the bristles cannot possibly 
be pulled out or loosened, 
not even by boiling the brush 
to sterilize it 
oe Price, $1.00, postage prepaid 
Refund- 
ed if not 
Satisfactory 


W rite for Illustrated Booklets 


The Hardright Company, 216 MainSt., Belleville,N.J. 
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Oh, here’s my free sheet of 
MultiKopy Carbon Paper! 


Your employer judges you 


largely by the appearance of 
your carbon copies, and even 
more by their legibility when 
he refers to them later. What 
he won't have, and can’t af- 
ford to have, is carbon copies 
that become blurred or faded 
in the file. 
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Carbon Paper 


Write for 
your free 
sheet now 


In black or 
blue, MultiKopy 
never fades 


Play safe Insist on MultiKopy. The neat, 
copies will win you many compliments at first; 


prevent 


sharp clearness of its 
and their lasting legibility 
Its copies are readable as long as the 


criticism later on 


papel holds together 


| ype a Show 


and beats 


letter or postal for your free sheet of MultiKopy now. 
how it LOO 


manifolding at one 


the “"B ss’ pives good copies before worn out, 


anything he ever saw for Clean and con 


curl nor dry out 
Stenographers 


writing, 


for you, too, because it doesn’t soil the 


fingers, 
uu value the almost unanimous opinion o ublic 
the almost { f Publ 


today 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., 335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Address all letters to Home Office 
1i4 118 Liberty Street cl 


208 Walnut Street 


Franklin Street 


Park Building 


cago: 14N 
Pittsburg Rh 
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| price flat up here. 


EVENING POST 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, October 13. 
A I am all threw with Florrie Al and 
I bet when you hear about it you won't 
say it was not no fault of mine but no man 
liveing who is any kind of a man would act 
different from how I am acting if he had 
of been decieved like I been. 
Al Florrie and Marie was out to all them 


| games and was not home takeing care of the 


baby at all and it is not her fault that little 
Al is not dead and that he was not killed by 


| the nurse they hired to take care of him 


while they went to the games when I thought 
they was home takeing care of the baby. 
And ali them phone messiges was just fakes 
and maybe the baby was sick all the time I 
was winning them games and balling his 
head off instead of being asleep like they 
said he was. 

Allen did not never come home at all the 
night before last and when he come in yes- 
sight and I says to him 
Where have you been? And he says I have 
been down to the Y. M. C. A. but that is 
not none of your business. I says Yes you 


look like as if you had been to the Y. M. C. 


A. and I know where you have been and 
you have been out lushing beer. And hesays 
Suppose I have and what are you going to 
do about it? And I says Nothing but you 
should ought to be ashamed of yourself and 
leaveing Marie here while you was out 
lapping up beer. 

hen he says Did you not leave Florrie 
home while you was getting away with them 
games, you lucky stiff? And I says Yes 
but Florrie had to stay home and take care 
of the baby but Marie don’t never have to 
stay home because where is your baby? 
You have not got no baby. He says I would 
not want no X-eyed baby like yourn. 
Then he says So you think Florrie stayed to 
home and took care of the baby do you? 
And I says What do you mean? And he 
says You better ask her. 

So when Florrie come in and heard us 
talking she busted out crying and then I 
found out what they put over on me. It is 
a wonder Al that I did not take some of that 
cheap furniture them Allens got and bust it 
over there heads, Allen and Florrie. This is 
what they done Al: The club give Florrie 
$50.00 to stay home and take care of the 
baby and she said she would and she was 
to call up every so offten and tell me the 
baby was all O. K. But this here Marie 
told her she was a sucker so she hired a 
nurse for part of the $50.00 and then her 
and Marie went to the games and beat it 
out quick after the games was over and come 
home in a taxicab and chased the nurse out 
before I got home. 

Well Al when I found out what they done 
I grabbed my hat and goes out and gotsome 
drinks and I was so mad I did not know 
where I was at or what come off and I did 
not get home till this A. mM. And they was 
all asleep and I been asleep all day and when 
I woke up Marie and Allen was out but 
Florrie and I have not spoke to each other 
and I won't never speak to her again. 

But I know now what I am going to do Al 
and I am going to take little Al and beat it 
out of here and she can sew me for a bill of 
divorce and I should not worry because I 
will have little Al and I will see that he is 
tooken care of because I guess I can hire 
a nurse as well as they can and I will pick 
out a train nurse that knows something. 
Maybe I and him and the nurse will come 
to Bedford Al but I don’t know yet and I 
will write and tell you as soon as I make 
up my mind. Did you ever hear of a man 
getting a rottener deal Al? And after what 

| done in the sericus too. 


Your pal, JACK. 


CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS, October 17. 

( LD PAL: land Florrie has made it up 

Al but we are threw with Marie and 
Allen and I and Florrie and the baby is 
staying at a hotel here on Cottage Grove 
Avenue the same hotel we was at when we 
got married only of coarse they was only 
the 2 of us then. 

And now Al I want to ask you a favor and 
that is for you to go and see old man Cutting 
and tell him I want to ree-new the lease on 
that house for another year because I and 
Florrie has decided to spend the winter in 
Bedford and she will want to stay there and 
take care of little Al while I am away on 
trips next summer and not stay in no high- 
And maybe you and 
Bertha can help her round the house when 
I am not there. 

I will: tell you how we come to fix things 
up Al and you will see that I made her apol- 
lojize to me and after this she will do what 
I tell her to and won't never try to put 
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nothing over. We was eating breakfast 

I and Florrie and Marie. Allen was still 
asleep yet because I guess he must of had a 
bad night and he was snoreing so as you 
could hear him in the next st. I was 
not saying nothing to nobody but pretty 
soon Florrie says to Marie I don’t think you 
and Allen should ought to kick on the baby 
crying when Allen’s snoreing makes more 
noise than a hole wagonlode of babys. And 
Marie got sore and says I guess a man has 
got a right to snore in his own house and 
you and Jack has been grafting off of us 
long enough. 

Then Florrie says What did Allen do to 
help win the serious and get that $750.00? 
Nothing but set on the bench eccept when 
they was makeing him look like a sucker 
the 1 inning he pitched. The trouble with 
you and Allen is you are jellous of what 
Jack has did and you know he will be a 
star up here in the big league when Allen is 
tending bar which is what he should ought 
to be doing because then he could get 
stewed for nothing. 

Marie says Take your brat and get out of 
the house. And Florrie says Don’t you 
worry because we would not stay here no 
longer if you hired us. So Florrie went in 
her room and I followed her in and she says 
Let's pack up and get out. 

Then I says Yes but we won’t go no- 
wheres together after what you done to me 
but you can go where you dam please and I 
and little Al will go to Bedford. Then she 
says You can’t take the baby because he is 
mine and if you was to take him I would 
have you arrested for kidnaping. Besides, 
she says, what would you feed him and who 
would take care of him? 

I says I would find somebody to take care 
of him and I would get him food from a 
resturunt. She says He can’t eat nothing 
but milk and I says Well he has the collect 
all the time when he is eating milk and he 
would not be no worse off if he was eating 
watermelon. Well, she says, if you take 
him I will have you arrested and sew you 
for a bill of divorce for dessertion. 

Then she says Jack you should not ought 
to find no fault with me for going to them 
games because when a woman has a hus- 
band that can pitch like you can do you 
think she wants to stay Rae and not see 
her husband pitch when a lot of other women 
is cheering him and makeing her feel proud 
because she is his wife? 

Well Al as I said right along it was pretty 
hard on Florrie to have to stay home and | 
could not hardly blame her for wanting to 
be out there where she could see what | 
done so what was the use of argueing? 

So I told her I would think it over and 
then I went out and I went and seen a at- 
torney at law and asked him could I take 
little Al away and he says No! did not have 
no right to take him away from his mother 
and besides it would probily kill him to be 
tooken away from her and then he soaked 
me $10.00 the robber. 

Then I went back and told Florrie I would 
give her another chance and then her and 
1 packed up and took little Al in a taxicab 
over to this hotel. We are threw with the 
Allens Al and let me know right away if I 
can get that lease for another year because 
Florrie has gave up and will go to Bedford 
or anywheres else with me now. 

Yours truly, JACK. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, October 20. 
RIEND AL: Old pal I won't never for- 
get your kindnus and this is to tell you 
that I and Florrie axcept your kind invata- 
tion to come and stay with you till we can 
find a house and I guess you won't regret it 
none because Florrie will livun things up for 
Bertha and Bertha will be crazy about the 
baby because you should ought to see how 
cute he is now Al and not yet four months 
old. But I bet he will be talking before we 

know it. 

We are comeing on the train that leaves 
here at noon Saturday Al and the train 
leaves here about 12 o’clock and I don’t 
know what time it gets to Bedford but it 
leaves here at noon so we shall be there 
probily in time for supper. 

I wish you would ask Ben Smith will he 
have a hack down to the deepo to meet us 
but I won’t pay no more than $.25 and I 
should think he should ought to be glad to 
take us from the deepo to your house for 
nothing. Your pal, JACK 


P.S. The train we are comeing on 
leaves here at noon Al and will probily get 
us there in time for a late supper and | 
wonder if Bertha would have spair ribs and 
crout for supper. You know me Al. 
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The Only Way to Know that You’re Buying Paper Towels 
of Economy and Quality is to Settle this Question — 


HOW ABSORBENT ARE THEY? 


What is a paper towel for if not to absorb water and other 
liquids? And haven't you the right to know whether or 
not you are paying paper-towel prices and only getting 
ordinary paper instead of highly absorbent paper? 

If you are the purchasing agent of a railroad corporation, 
factory, hotel or any establishment where paper towe!s 
are bought in large quantities, you will readily see that if 
you install ordinary paper towels, people will use con 
siderably more of them because of their inability to ab 
sorb; so you see that the real cost per case or roll of towels 
can be judged on/y on the 


Absorbent 


Scof tissue Towels 


Are Cheapest in the End — Absorbency Test Proves This 


absorbent test 





It will pay you to make a comparative test before buying. 
Take a rolled-up Scot Tissue Towel and place it in a glass of 
water, and see how much water is absorbed in a given time. 
We court comparison on this vital—this economic—test. 
Housewives should also buy on the absorbent test, for 
the value of absorbent paper towels in the home as time 
and labor savers is fast being realized. 


To Large Consumers 


Our Service Department is prepared to study conditions in your 
establishment and devise means for effec ting su ibstantial economies 
in your paper towel and toilet paper supplies. You will be surprised 
to find in how many different ways they can do this and the amount 
they can save 1—this entirely apart from the great saving which 
the installation of ScotTissue Towels and other ScotTissue products 
will show you. 

We will send, all charges prepaid, 750 ScotTissue absorbent 

Towels for $2.00 An economical fixture, $1 extra Or 

write for interesting booklet on absorbent paper towels 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of ScotTissue Towels and Toilet Paper 
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P ublic Sc hool’ le; ichers have the advantage of compara- 


i tively short hours and of spare 
} time during nearly every afternoon and evening. Most teachers have need of 


} these spare hours to give relief from the nervous, trying life of the school. 


} Wise teachers by the score are making these spare hours pay them big returns 
} not only physically but financially. By devoting a few hours each week to look- 
| ingafterthe subscription business of THe Curtis PustisHinG Company in their 


y ve inity, they acquire ruddy health, valuable experience, and hard cash. You will 
i} 


| prove your own wisdom by following in their footsteps. Write for particulars. 
Agency Division, Box 626 
} THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPAN\, PHIL siccattaasculancant. PENNA. 
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At all dealers. 


The great home 
polishes—quick— 
brilliant—lasting. 








The new" easy-opening- 
box" opens with the 
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Buffalo, N Y. 


I damilton, Can. 
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| You'll give it me, won’t you? 
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THE TAMING OF AMORETTE 


(Continued from Page 19 


The Heyschotts were not at all pleased, 
and Geoffrey saw that they were not. More- 
over, he was not pleased himself. But 
he kept his own counsel for a while, hoping 
that the condition would work out its own 
But it didn’t. In spite of the two 
best wills in the world there was developing 
a distressingly placid state of affairs. The 
Girards had been married but a very short 
time, and yet they were terribly like others 
similarly placed. 

It was now July and they were still at 
Claridge’s. Geoffrey satin their little parlor 
after breakfast, pretending to read the 
Times, but getting no sense from the printed 
lines, for his mind was busy with his prob- 
lem. Amorette, in a charmingly becoming 
morning frock, was writing letters at a little 
desk in the corner and telling her friends 
how infinitely happy she was. Suddenly 
Girard broke out explosively: 

“We are becoming humdrum,” he de- 
clared, pitching down the newspaper. ‘We 
must struggle violently or we shall certainly 
be lost.” 

Amorette sprang up in undisguised alarm 

and ran over to him. He drew her down to 
his lap, took her in his arms and kissed her 


tenderly. Having thus pacified her, he 
continued: 

“i you won't flirt I must. That's 
certain.” 


His wife, who was now quite accustomed 

to being his wife, laughed mischievously. 
“But can you?” she queried. 

He assumed a hurt look. “I can try,” he 
answered with dignity. “‘It may be a bit 
hard at first, but I can ask your advice. 
“What fun! 
But whom are you going to 


She, clapped her hands. 
Oh, what fun! 
flirt with?” 

For a moment he knitted his brow. 
Then: “I think I shall begin with Made- 
leine Ray,” he ventured thoughtfully. “I 
saw Ray yesterday, and he wants us to go 
down to the Touraine chateau country with 
them for a fortnight. Shall we?” 

Amorette’s eyes danced. Nothing had 
pleased her more than the friendly way in 
which her husband had made friends with 


her friends. 


“T should like it of all things,” she 
said. “It will quite wake us up. Who could 
feel anything but brand-new emotions in 
Chinon and Rochecorbon?” 

“T am going to furbish up my old ones 
anyhow,” promised Girard with resolution. 
He looked much better pleased, almost 
satisfied. He held her off a little from him 
and fixed her eyes with his own. “Well, 
then,”’ he asked seriously, “‘is it understood 
that I tell Ray we'll go?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

‘And you'll help me out with Mrs. Ray, 
won't you?” 

Amorette hung her pretty head. There 
was just a suspicion of a pout on her perfect 
lips. 

“Dear me,” she murmured; “I don’t see 
how you can even joke about a woman like 
that. Why, she’s absolutely ugly.” 

Geoffrey was inclined to smile, but he 
maintained a seriousness that was indis- 
putable. “‘There is a bizarre kind of re- 
cherché charm about an ugly woman that 
always interests me,” he told her. “And 
then, too, she’s very sweetly grateful. A 
pretty woman never gives a man a word 
of thanks for anything. She looks upon it 
that to serve her is a privilege for which 
he should be eternally grateful. You know 
that.” 

“Of course I know that,’ 
rette, very much in earnest. 
natural too. And the men 
grate . You know that.” 

, I know that,” rejoined her hus- 
endl mee kly. Then: “Can I button your 
slipper, or pick up yeur handkerchief, or 
offer yeu any other homage now before 
I go?” 

A cloud dimmed the 
face. “Go?” she questione “d. 
going out so early, are y ou?” 

‘It’s after eleven,” he said. 
I think I might catch Ray 
studio. ‘ 

“You're very keen about the che ance to 
flirt with Madeleine, aren't you? 

“Oh, very. 

“You can’t make me jealous, you know; 
she’s too horribly unattractive. Besides, 
there are the seven children. There never 
was anything romantic about a woman 
with as many as that.” 


” 


* returned Amo- 
“It’s perfectly 
always are 


brightness of her 
“You're not 


* Besides, 
now at his 


Girard paused in the midst of putting on 
his gloves. 

“Why, my darling,” 
evident surprise, “I’d not the faintest 
intention to make you jealous. I thought 
it might amuse us both. I'd love to see you 
and Gilbert at the same game. Besides, 
I could get hints from his method. It 
strikes me the arrangement will be no end 
jolly.” 

Amorette pinned in his buttonhole a 
little Hy of violets, made up from the 
bunch she had worn to the theater the night 
before, and he bent and kissed her hair 
w hile she was doing it. 

“Madeleine’s oldest child is eighteen and 
they lost two before she was born, so if you 
have any head for figures you can easily get 
an idea of her age. The two they lost 
weren't twins either.” 

“Then either she Was married out of the 
cradle or she’s the most wonderfully pre- 
served woman I ever saw,” Girard decided, 
picking up his walking stick. 

“T will say this for her,”’ his wife con- 
cluded: “‘She has a perfectly lovely disposi- 
tion. She never minded in the least how far 
Gilbert and I went. Any other wife would 
have been a cat—and in Italy, too, with the 
Italian moon and the scented air. She was 
just a dear!” 

Her husband kissed her 
promised to be back for tea, 
from the door of the room: 

“T can see that we are going to have a 
most thoroughly unconventional time. | 
do hope nothing will happen to delay us.”’ 

Before Amorette could reply he was gone, 
and the door closed behind him. 

Marjorie Blackmore dropped in about 
lunch time and Amorette insisted upon her 
staying. Tothis she consented only because 
she had breakfasted late and hadn’t the 
ghost of an appetite. So they had merely 
some consommé, a mutton chop each with 
kidneys, an escarole salad, cream cheese 
and Bar-le-Duc, followed by French pastry 
and coffee. It was perhaps natural that in 
the course of their long and animated con- 
versation the name of Gilbert Ray should 
come to the surface. 

“No,” Amorette confided, “I haven't 
seen him since the Heyschott dinner. 
Geoffrey tells me that he and Madeleine 
are thinking of motoring down to -the 
chateau country.” 

“Yes, they’re taking the two oldest 
children, Ermentrude and Percival. I 
understand the idea is purely educational.” 

Mrs. Girard’s gaze was suddenly bent on 
her plate. 

“I dare say Ermentrude and Percival 
need it,’ was her comment. “Of all the 
stupid children —— 

“Still,” Marjorie Blackmore cut in, “‘ Er- 
mentrude is very beautiful. You would be 
surprised to see how she has developed. | 
am told that Edgar Carlisle was quite mad 
about her. But her father 

Amorette’s gaze came up in a flash. 
“Edgar Carlisle!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Edgar Carlisle. Her father disapproved 
and Edgar went away quite cut up. Now 
it leaked out somewhere that he is coming 
back, and it is my private opinion that the 
motor trip is designed to keep him and 
Ermentrude apart. 

“When is Edgar 
Girard’s bride. 

“Almost any day. He had made up 
his mind to stop in Rome until Septem- 
ber. They say he really wanted to get 
Roman fever and die, he felt so cut up. But 
something has happened, no one seems to 
know just what, and he is hurrying his 
return.” 

When Girard came in a little after four 
Marjorie was gone. Amorette met him 
with a seductive smile. 

“T have been thinking,” she said at once, 
directly he had kissed her, “‘and I have 
decided that I shall not go on the motor 
trip with the Rays.” 

He dropped his hands on her shoulders 
and held her off from him so that he could 
look directly into her eyes. They were very 
frank. 

“But I’ve told Ray that we would.” 

“We have changed our minds,” she 
announced casually. 

“You mean you have changed yours. 
That is a woman's privilege, and I shall 
offer no objection, But my mind remains 
fixed. My decision is unalterable. Of 
course I shall miss your advice and—well, 
Ray’sexample, too, Isuppose; but I am not 


he protested in 


lingeringly, 
and added 


asked 


expected?” 
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Federal Appliances Make 





Electricity Your Servant 





The Federal Junior Electric Cleaner 


»An electric cleaner that 
| 
| really cleans; petented dou- 
"ble exhaust —takes up double 
athe dirt per second: universal 
weve ge perates on any cur 
: double dust bag — finest 
at can't escape: special steel 
suction fan —7000 } revolutions 
4 minute: 20 feet connecting 
cord, attachment plug and 
switect Price, $37.50, with 
extra cleaning tools, $45. 


The Federal Electric Washing Machine 


Perforated cylinder Laaql 
clothes receptacle s ath 
1 “ ane 4 


ciliates in ot suds 


washes cleaner, quicker ——, 
—a few minutes for a ~ < 











tubful. Lever control | a nS L 
Starts or stops instant D0 = A 
ty; all movi Be partaes ; a 
ses instar it y at pull of % 

a lever—clothes can't cat - 

roller Compact ; strong i ' ) 
actually pays 1 r sel a. | 

de of a year. Price $85. y 


Federal Safety First Electric Lantern 
No smoke, no danger; wind 
T and rain proof;always sendy; : 
lear and steady light. Fine 


' c 

| ' night watchmen, janitors 

‘ trai en and stablemen;: also 
for use at it ft se or garage 
l ter nis care used, re 





val — esc 5st | fittle if any 


_— —wv r r » oil and wicks 
Price 4 % 

Federal Safety First Electric Lamp 
Uses ordinary dry ce 


tainable everywhere 
candle-power Federal 
Better than pocket flas! 
brighter, more durable: 
hangs in any positicn: g 
gency a t fi r mechani 





If you cannot obtain FEDERAL ap- 
pliances at your electrical dealer's 
write us direct for catalog and nearest 
dealer's name. Special inducements 
to new dealers. 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 
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You can cas arn 18 additional Hinds Cream 
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A. S. HINDS, 175 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Potent 1 awyer, Washington, D 
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going to be deprived of my flirtation with 
Madeleine. I am going to go.” His tone 
was decided. 

“And leave me here?” 

“You shall go back to Devonshire 

“Have you thought what people will 
say?” 

“I never think what people will say. It 
makes so little difference. Besides, I 
thought we were of one mind in desiring to 
be unlike every other newly married couple 
We shall only love each other the more for 
a fortnight’s separation.”’ He dropped into 
a chair and lighted a cigarette. “ But what 

caused you to change your mind?” he 
asked, yet his manner was indifferent 

Amorette walked to a window and stood 
for a moment looking out between the 
curtains. 

“I'm afraid to trust myself with Gilbert 
Ri ay,”’ she flung back over her shoulder 

“He has alw ays had the strangest fascina 
tion for me. 

“IT don’t wonder he has,”’ returned her 
husband. “He’s a very charming fellow. 
Still, I don’t see why you should not indulge 
yourself. You'd be sure to enjoy it. Better 
come along.” 

But she was very firm. “‘No,” she said; 
“‘my duty demands my presence here in 
England. I learn that Edgar Carlisle may 
be expected in London any day.”’ 

Girard inhaled deeply through his ciga- 
rette. 

“Oh, then, of course!’ came with the 
exhalation. 

“You see, Edgar needs me,” she added 
“I’m his good angel. I think it has been 
very considerate of him to stop away as 
long as he has. It shows what a nice sense 
he has of the real fitness of things. A less 
delicately minded man would have rm ished 
bac k direc tly he heard of my marriage. 

“But you weren't engage d to him; you 
tolc i me you weren't. 

“No. But—— That is, I'd never given 
him an answer one way or the other.” 

“T understand,” said her husband 

“You won't mind if I should have Edgar 
down for a visit while you are away?” 
She turned from the window to ask the 
question. 

“Mind? Not I. Why not send him a 
wire at once?” 

“No,” she answered; “‘I must not ap- 
pear anxious. He'll be sure to look me up 
directly he arrives.” 

“And then you'll insist on his coming, 
won't you? I want you to promise me. I 
shall feel so much more comfortable know- 
ing that you are having congenial com- 
panionship while I am gone. You and he 
might work in the garden plot together, or 
catalogue the library.” 

At that moment there was a knock on the 
door and a waiter entered with the tea 
things. 


Three days later Mr. and Mrs. Girard 
left London with the Rays. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Golf at Night 


OLF has been successfully played at 
night with the help of searchlights. A 
match of eighteen holes in England re- 
cently resulted in good scores and only one 
lost ball. 

Powerful electric head lamps, made for 
automobile use and supplied with portable 
batteries, furnished the light. Four caddies 
carried the searchlights and four caddies 
carried the batteries. Two of the lamps were 
used to illuminate the ball and the ground 
round the player, and the other two were 
directed down the course. It was found 
possible to follow the flight of the ball a 
hundred and fifty yards. 


Flagmen Up to Date 


Fw ageing flagmen are now coming 
into use to give warnings at railroad 
crossings as substitutes for the automatic 
alarm bell, which is often disregarded. 
Several types have appeared, all designed 
to give the i impression of a flagman waving 
a red lantern at the crossing. 

One has an upright board that flops from 
side to side, with a red lamp on the board 
to give the lantern suggestion at night. 
Another achieves the lantern effect by hav- 
ing a series of red electric-light bulbs in a 
curved row and an automatic attachment 
that lights the bulbs one after another, se 
that a red light runs from one end of the 
curve to the other and back again. 
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That Foster Friction Plug stands between millions of 
people and dangerous, slippery sidewalks. 


It prevents thousands of accidents. It 
makes Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels wear 
longer than ordinary kinds. 

But there are additional reasons why you should 
have all your shoes—old and new—equipped 
with Cat’s Paw Heels. 





BaahSte~. 4 kxtra quality rubber, giving greater resiliency 
Then you need the Fost and longer wear. 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 

here needed Especially 


No holes to track in mud or dirt. 
Cost no more than ordinary kinds. 


n Black or Tan, 50c attached. 


Foster Rubber Co., 105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





Originators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plug which prevents slipping 


YOUR CHRISTMAS MONEY! 


lwo months from now you'll be planning your Christmas presents. If 
the money is not in sight, let us help you. Last year thousands of men and 
women earned the money they needed by securing subscriptions for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 








Many persons purchase subscriptions as Christmas gifts for their friends. 
Help us receive these subscriptions from your town. Address your letter to 
rHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


dgency Divasion, Bow 6.27 Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Dustless, Sanitary Cement Floors 


PRUS-CON FLOOR ENAMEL stops dusting of 
concrete floors. Give® a smooth, tile-like surface 
Wear-resisting; stain-proof; oil-proof. Easily cleaned 
by mopping. Furnished in a variety of colors. Applied 
with a brush 


TRUS-CON FLOOR ENAMEL 


is used in Factories, Warehouses, Power Plants, Hospitals, 
Schools, Offices, Residences, Garages, etc. 


FREE -Color Card and valuable suggestions. WRITE TODAY 
The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES, 401 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, U.S.A. 


Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 
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TURNING ROUND ON 
Al SMALLER MARGIN 


Concluded from Page 17) 


Economy in business once meant little 
more than irregular spasms of blind cheese- 
paring. 

Slack times came suddenly. Men were 
laid off, wages cut, machines covered up to 
Stand idle, orders for materials canceled 
and branch shops closed. The tide of pros- 
perity having gone out, the business was 
allowed to rest placidly in the mud, wait- 
ing for another high tide. Sometimes in 
the midst of busy times the yearly inven- 
tory showed that not so much profit was 
being made as had been thought. Immedi- 
ately the order to economize went forth and 
all effort was centered on pulling the tail 
feathers out of the eagle on every dollar that 
came in sight, without regard to whether 
the dollar would be of any account after the 
operation. 

As an illustration of such economy there 
is a story of a big railroad shop w here the 
manager, determined to cut down expense 
for new tools, issued two shop orders. The 
first was to the effect that all new tools must 
be bought on a requisition signed by him- 
self. The second stated that for six months 
he would sign no requisition. 

One day a foreman came in with his res- 
ignation, saying he had no alloy steel for 
making cutting tools and he could not 
run his department without equipment. 
The manager talked to him like a father. 
He said there was always a way round 
such difficulties, and asked the foreman to 
go back and think the situation over once 
more. The foreman did so and in a few 
days reported that he had all the tool steel 
he needed. 

The story was related by the manager as 
an instance of economical policy. He dis- 
covered later, however, that what really 
happened was that the foreman hunted 
through the scrapheap and found an old 
locomotive tire of alloy steel. Out of that, 
at a heavy cost for work and time, his 
men made cutting tools of questionable 
quality —all to save a few dollars outlay for 
steel specially sold for the purpose. 

The New Economy is a very different 
thing. It is constructive and expansive. It 
means intelligent investigation of condi- 
tions, not merely when slack times or shrink- 
ing profits sound the warning but during the 
best of times, so that the business may be 
prepared for anything. 

It means the investment of more capital 
to secure production that is really cheaper, 
the improvement of design in plant, organ- 
ization among employees, the raising of 
standards, and better balancing of the busi- 
ness all round. 





Editor’s Note — This is the first of a series of articles 
by James H. Collins. The second will appear in an 
early number 


Electrocuting Germs 


LECTROCUTION for milk germs is the 

latest method of providing safe milk. 
Much of the milk supplied from the large 
public stations in Liverpool is now treated 
by electricity. The harmful bacteria are 
nearly all killed, so that a capped bottle of 
the electrocuted milk will keep sweet for 
eight days. 

Various methods were tried in the effort 
to find one that would kill the germs with- 
out altering the chemical composition of 
themilk. A continuous current of electricity 
would not do it, but a rapidly alternating 
current at a pressure of about four thousand 
volts succeeded. Apparently the composi- 
tion of the milk is not changed at all, and 
the city puts it out as raw milk. 

The operation is simple enough: The 
milk is allowed to flow through a long glass 
tube; and in this tube, near the ends, are 
placed two short copper rods. The electric 
supply is connected with the two copper 
rods. The milk flows through the tube so 
rapidly that it passes the two rods in a few 
seconds, getting by before it is heated very 
much, though occasional flashes of current, 
which would burn the milk, must be looked 
out for. 
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“This is the Best 


Underwear that 
we 
can 


buy 


” 


a 


Every Dealer 


well versed in men’s wear 
holds Cooper-of-Benning- 
ton Spring-Needle Under- 
wear in highest esteem. 
He knows Cooper-of-Bennington in- 
vented and makes the machines that 
knit this beautiful, springy fabric and 
that for nearly forty years he has been 
gaining an efficiency in manufacturing 
Spring - Needle Underwear that has 
never been equalled. Take home a 
suit of the 
Original Spring-Needle 
Knit Underwear 
Made by Cooper-of-Bennington 

and get the expert opimion of your wile, o 
mother, or sister. She knows fabrics almost 
instinctively. She will know at first sight and 
feel that this underwear is unexcelled in fineness 
and luxury of softness and that it will wash beau- 
tifully. In the best men’s stores and departments. 


Wilson 


(OSFERS) Sole Distributors 
€ \ CHICAGO 
cuoseo cRaTOH All Cooper - of - Ben nington 


ion suit? Union Suits are made with the 


added comfort of the Closed 
BENNINGTON. VT Crotch 














The United Mills Offer Great 

Bargains, Direct to You, 
Rugs,Carpets,Curtains, 

Blankets 


Furniture, 










WE PAY FREIGHT 


SS United Mills Méx Co 


2450-60 lasperSt , Phila 














Freeman’s 
Face Powder 


guaranteed to please you jt 
as thoroughly as any 50c or 
$1.00 powder you ever used. If 

you don’t agree with us after using 
half a box, return, the 
balance to yout 
dealer and get your 
money back. Write 
for sample box free 


The Freeman 
5c Poyguwe Co. 
Cacia hic 


A Real Knife For a Real Man 


Not the ordinary gift knife, but a genu © hand forge 
Razor Steel Knife that will cut and bold the edge 
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anteed. We will put any photo or area embiem on o ym 
of the transparent handic, and mame and address on the othe 
a (ut one fda actual size 
pad us No. 3 — Price $1.60 
wos No. 2—Pr $1.25 


Agents wanted we 
Golden Rule Cutlery Co., 552W Lake St, Dept TLC Chicano 


WANTED NEW IDEAS }\r''s, {2 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions Our four books sent 
Free. Patents secured or our Fee Returned 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 
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; Six splendid new body designs, mounted on a chassis of 
demonstrated mechanical perfection—simplified, refined and im 
proved, yet not embodying radical changes in principle —make up the 
Detroit Electric line for 1915. It includes broughams of varying 
passenger capacity, with front, rear or duplex drive, alsoa cabriolet 
This car has been designed for those who prefer an electric of 
more business-like appearance than a brougham. It is so arranged 
that it may be entirely closed, giving all the comforts of the brougham 
or limousine; yet when desired, the door windows may be 
lowered and the top folded, making an attractive open roadste: 


A Car for Men and Women 


Uhe electric car is no longer merely a woman’s car. The per- 
formances of the Detroit Electric in mileage and speed have d 
pelled this old delusion. True it has many qualities which make it 
the preferable car for women, but these features have proven to be 
the same desirable qualities which men are seeking in other types 
of automobiles but cannot get, except in an electric 














name! 
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dependableness, freedom from mechanical annoyances, ease of 


operation, quietness, cleanliness, and most of all, low cost 
of operation, maintenance and depreciation. 


We If You Use Only One Car in the Family Buy 


a Detroit Electric 




















98% of all automobile trips, statistics prove, do not 
exceed a total of sixty miles at an average speed ot 
twenty to twenty-five miles an hour, which means 
that 98% of all trips are within easy radius of 
the Detroit Electric. Don’t pay a premium on 
an entire year’s driving for a service required 


only 2% of the time. 


Men Who Have Learned the Util- 
ity of the Detroit Electric Never 
Give Up This Car 
Io the man or woman hesitating be- 
tween another type of 
car and the Detroit 
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i Detroit 6lectric 


Announcing 1915 Models 


Electric this fact is significant: we do not know of a single 
stance where a man who has given the Detroit Electric a thorougt 
trial and has learned from actual experience the preat utiiity 
this car has ever gone back to any other type of car for his 

vary needs. Once he has experienced the thrill of power und 
verfect control, characteristic of the electric; the consciousness 
of security from mechanical imperfections; the very real pleasur 
of gliding swiftly, silently, smoothly, comfortably wherever | 
may wish to go; the relief from dust, grease and fuel fumes; tl 
freedom from tire troubles; the instant availability of the « 


- 
car under all conditions, he can not be induced to give ij 


Detroit Electric is the Choice of 
One-Third of All Electric Automobile Buyers 


It is a fact that to be a successful manufacturer of high grad 


! ’ ' 
automobiles it requires a certain annual volume to permit the 


' 


expense of making patterns, tools and jigs, by which method o 
can they manufacture strong drop forgings, and attain the accuracy 

id perfect interchangeability of parts which insures working 
harmony throughout the car. ‘The Anderson Electric Car Com 
pany builds one-third of all the electric pleasure cars made today 
[hey have met and crossed that dividing line in volume which 
separates strong drop forgings trom heavy cheap castings, pertect 


accuracy from near-accuracy, first quality from second qua 


Quantity Gives Quality at Lower Prices 


\ requires quantity to produce quality, hone equ 
t permit the giving of greater value at the une « ‘ | 0) 
eater volume enables us to offerin the Detroit Elect t bal t = 
ater value to the purchaser, Our 1915 Mad ire now the 
our deal everywhere At your convermence it w © tive ‘ 
you the detalis of excellence in our Car 
Models for 1915 
Model 50—Cabriolet Roadster—Worm Gear “ee ae 2650 
Model 51—Rear Drive Brougham—Worm Gear . . . $2850 
Model 52—Duplex Drive Brougham —W orm Gear . $3000 
Model 53 —Large Forward Drive Brougham —Worm Gear $2950 
Model 54 —Large Rear Drive Brougham—Worm Gear $2950 
Model 55—Bevel Gear Drive Brougham . 2650 


Anderson Electric Car Co., Detroit 
Bu‘iders of the Detroit Electric 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Electric Pleasure Vehicles 
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| PRINCE A 


the national jogismok 


Jam this in your old jimmy pipe: 


You can’t any more drive a man to cheer for a pipe smoke 
that bites up his tongue than you can grow little blades of 
green grass on a busy street! 


So—when you pike-it north, south, east, west and see 
men all along the line going-to Prince Albert, natural- 
like, figure it out they’ve hit the trail that leads to the 
land of jimmy pipe joy! 


Now, you all get set 


for here’s bully sport—this hook-up of a jimmy pipe, some Prince 
Albert and a match. You can play the game far as you like— 
and the more you smoke, the greater the joy! That’s 100 per cent. 
talk, but it is a sure-thing bet! 


Say, you get real fussy with P.A. Smoke it mean-like to prove it 
out. If your middle name’s “‘Missouri,”’ go to it four ways at once! 
And that will be all right, all right. Because Prince Albert never 
bit any other man’s tongue—and it won’t bite yours! 

That’s because P. A. is made 

by a patented process that 

cutsout the bite! No 

other tobacco can 

be made like 

Prince Albert. 

That’ll be 

about all. 


For carrying 

conveniently 

so as to always 

have a jimmy 

pipeful or the 

makin’s for a P. A. 

cigarette there isn’t 

anything better than 

the tidy red tin, 10c; 

or the toppy red bag, 5c. But for keeping 

P. A. at home ready for the boys that 

happen along about the 10th inning there’s 

nothing to equal the crystal glass humidor 

which comes with the pound purchase of 

P. A. Buy a pound of P. A. today for the 

sake of the glass humidor. Next time buy , 

a pound tin humidor or a half-pound tin CRIMP CUT 
humidor to keep the glass jar full. LONG BURNING PIPE AND 


CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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TORRY THE MAN MAKER 


Continued from Page 13 


Burton turned to Torry. “‘ Do you know 
he least thing about sailing a boat?” he 
demanded. 

Yes,’ sheanswered ungraciously enough, 
though the entreaty was not yet gone from 
ner eyes. 

**Watch here then,” said the mate of the 
Mary Helen, and he went into the stern. 

“Quch-h-h!"’ roared Tom. ‘Get off n 
fingers, you fool!” 

“Keep your fingers from under my feet,” 
said Tony Burton slowly; “and speak re- 
spectfully when you speak to me.” 

“You wait until to-morrow when we're 
ashore,” blustered Tom. 

But the mate had stooped a little and 
was staring hard across the sea. The squail 
his practiced eye had seen coming struck 
the boat, the wind shrieked, the rain poured 
solidly, and away behind them the two 
hundred barrels of distillate roared out in 
deafening clamor. The Mary Helen, agigan- 
tic, twisted spout of flames, slowly slipped 
nto the sea. 

When the squall had blown by the other 
boats were nowhere in sight. It was not 
intil two months afterward that the news 
came that they had been carried eastward 

and were picked up by the Alice R. Tony 
Burton cleared the water from his eyes in 
time to see Norman about to heave a water 
cask into the sea after the meat and bag 
of bread. He was swearing it had nicked 
him in the ribs. The mate took a long 
stride from his place at the tiller, and his 
big fist shot out and struck hard on his pas 
senger’s jaw. Norman sprawled upon the 
water cask in the bottom of the boat. His 
four brothers arose and charged furiously 
upon the man they hated. 

Burton could have mastered two, per- 
haps even three, for he had behind him the 
steady, strengthening habit of sobriety and 
the hard, exacting training of the sea. But 
there were four, and two of his assailants 
were armed after the fashion of exquisites 
who are too elegant to play the man’s game. 
For one raging, panting second it seemed 
that he would win after all. Then he was 
down. A pain, fine and sharp as a needle, 
went through and through his heart, and he 
knew the warm stream against his side for 
blood. Nausea overcame him, closed his 
throat and brought him to the black, shud- 
dering abyss of unconsciousness. And as 
he struggled desperately there upon the 
brink, a coolness came in his face and some 
one gently raised his head. 

‘Don’t fight me,” said Torry. 

The mate’s breath shuttled in his throat; 
his blue eyes filmed again. 

“Come, come!” cried the girl sharp ly. 
“Wake up, wake up, I need you! I have 
urgent work to do and I cannot do it alone. 
Mr. Burton”—it was the first time she 
had called him by his name—‘* Mr. Burton, 
come back and help me.” 

And Tony Burton heard her as at a very 
long distance; but her face was close to his 
when he opened his eyes. She drew back 
quickly. 

““Now you are better,” 
don’t faint again.” 

The mate lay in the bow, and the steamer 
rug Torry had brought from the Mary 


she said. “‘ Please 


Helen was folded beneath his head. The* 


neat bandage on the cut below his heart 
felt fine and soft his weak hand. He 
wondered if it was what she was sewing 
on the day he had gone to her cabin. The 
scattered stock of food had been gathered 
up and heaped close at his side, and the 
pile it made was pitifully small. Day was 
breaking in a cloudless sky over a smooth, 
empty sea. 

Then Burton looked at Torry. He saw 
that she carried in her hand the broad 
leather belt she must have unloosed from 
about his waist, and the same warmth he 
had felt when his fingers touched the bandage 
strengthened his weak heart. She held it 
by the tongue and the buckle end dangled 
in the bottom of the boat. She answered 
his look with an abrupt question. 

“What's to do now?”’ said she. 

“If we had some one to work the boat,” 
said Tony faintly. He cursed the men who 
had deserted him the night before: he 
cursed his weakness in letting the girl in- 
fluence him when he could have had them 
back. “If we only had some one to work 
the boat,” said he. 


Torry regarded him in blank surprise. - 


It was plain she thought he had been as- 
sured of that hours ago. “‘ Why, we have,” 
she answered. 


Then Tony Burton's wavering glance for 
the first time took in the sullen, dejected 
group aft. Norman had one black eye, Dal 
two. Shane's upper lip was badly cut and 
swelled to the eize of a doll's pillow, and 
Tom's head as well as Larry's was bound 
with a bloody rag 

‘Did I do all that?” thought the mate 
His blue eyes came back to Torry with a 
flash of humor that her gray ones answered 
involuntarily. Then she blushed magnifi- 
cently and bit her lip. She had come to his 
aid and saved his life. Between them they 
had wrought that havoc and won the battle 
The warmth about Tony Burton's heart 
increased. He tried to extend his hand 
but his fingers fell to the fine, soft bandage 
against his side and rested there. 

‘They are to work the boat,” said Torry 
brusquely. She stared at him with a great 
deal of hostility, and poor Tony Burton, 
alarmed in the midst of his rapture, felt a 
silly, overwhelming desire for tears 

“They know all there is to know about 
sailing,”’ said Torry. “Now?” 

“We must go north,” answered Tony 
He thought: “ All-right, have it your own 
way. A woman usually gets treated the 
way she wants. If you don’ t want people 
to be civil to you, ¥ hy it’s all the same to 
me oe 

He stopped thinking then. His head felt 
light as a balloon, and the pain went through 
and through his heart, as if a red-hot needle 
were mending a rent there. 

“‘We must get through the Doldrums,” 
he groaned. “I—I Thisis pain! Idon't 
seem able to control myself.’ He made a 
greater effort. Who’s to steer?” he que- 
ried faintly. 

“Why, I am,” said the girl biuntly. It 
was plain that she had planned it all. 
‘You're captain, and it’s going to be your 
job to guard the stores and give out the 
rations.”’ She stoop d forward and placed 
in his weak, half-opened hand a small 
silver-mounted revolver and a tin box of 
cartridges 

‘Mr. Blount advice,”’ she said briefly 

nd Tony Burton 
smile. 

“Now,” said Torry, “we're to go north 
and when we can’t sail we'll row. Up to 
this time I am the only member of my 
family who has at all benefited by this 
cruise.” She paused, and Tony Burton 
wondered what she meant. “But now,” 
she added, “‘we're all coming in strong on 
the finish, the getting back to land.”’ She 
looked at the mate, and her eyes were burn- 
ing wells of unalterable determination in 
her pale, drawn face. 

Tony Burton looked at her. He thought 
of her as he had seen her upon the dock in 
Boston. He thought of the day she flung 
away Dal’s cigarettes and how she had 
faced him then with: “I will make them 
men! I have promised God I would.” His 
throat was dry and his head ached with the 
hurry and heat of his mind, the words he 
wanted to speak. And yet he could only lie 
propped like a stuffed figure and stare. 

“Is there something to steer by?” asked 
Torry. 

The mate drew out a pocket compass and 
held it in his shaking hand. “* Do you under- 
stand this?” said he. 

The girl took it mechanically, her face 
grave with thought. It did not seem worth 
while to mention the yacht her father had 
been kind enough to abandon when he 
abandoned his family. 

““Now about the food,” said she; “that 
is, what my brothers did not succeed in 
throwing away. Will it last until we find 
an island or are picked up?” 

Tony Burton shook his head. “What's 
the use?”’ said he. “You might as well 
know thetruth. Your brothers among them 
have done for us ali. The only sure place is 
Hawaii, and that’s too far away. At the 
outside we've short rations for twenty days. 
We couldn't make that distance with our 
present supply of food short of a miracle.”’ 

She said faintly, as if speaking from a 
great dist ance wit h enormous effort: ‘*( lip 
perton Rock?’ 

“Oh, a fake,”’ answered the mate wearily 
“One of the sporty little things that looks 
so enticing on the chart. Existence doubt 
ful. There’s nothing in this part of the world 
but water.” 

Torry moved her eyes from him. Slowly 
they traveled out to where the empty sea 
heaved against the sky. She turned, and 
her gaze went along that hopeless horizon, 


swallowed a shadowy 
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are crippled on a rough washboard. 
washing at such cost? 


Electric 


Hands 
SLi ke These 


Do you want to do your 


Does it pay, when for 3c a week the Ze» 
Home Laundry Machine will wash and wring your 


clothes, without wear, get them cleaner and whiter, in much less 
time than when done by hand? 


New 


The 


Electric Home Laundry Machine 


does all the hard work of washing and wringing. You merely turn the 
electric switch. The cylinder revolves and reverses, forcing hot, soapy 
water through the clothes, washing them thoroughly, whether blankets 


or fine laces. 


An average wash is finished in 2 hours. The 


is a white 


enameled beauty, with all moving parts enclosed. There are no chains 


or belts to catch the 


hands or clothes 


even the wringer has a guard to prevent 


pinching of fingers. T 
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The Laundress 
in 85000 Homes 


Start a business of your own with 
Ten-Pinnet, the 
EK weryboin wants 
to piay. More 
fashioned bowling 
full Thrilling! 
ieet long. You can set them 


THE TEN-PINNET COMPANY, 6 VAN BUREN ST., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Rowling Alley 


is sold everywhere. In the Middle 
and Eastern States the family size is 
$90. Payable in easy monthly install 
ments if desired. Larger sizes for 
small hotels, hospitals, country clubs, 
ete. Our dealer will deliver a 

to your home for 


15 Days Free Test 


You pay nothing down. If not satis- 
factory return it at our expense. If 
you have electric light, write for illus- 
trated foider. An attractive proposi- 
tion for dealers. 


Hurley Machine Company 


For & Years the World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Electric Home Laundry Machines. 
Executive Offices: 

27 So. Clinton Street, CHICAGO 
Retail Stores: Chicago, 24 E. Jackson 
Blvd.; New York, 941 Broadway; Boston; 


Los Angeles; San Francisco; Denver; 
Minneapolis; Spokane; Toronto, Can 








Leln >» $30 to $60 per Week and Your Own Business 


up inan afternoon. One customer writes: ‘“* My 
two alleys 506 days total receipts $3541.76.” 
Little expense. No pin-boys 

Only attendant needed ismanto 

takein money. Easy to start 


Alleys 40 to 50 | easy to pay—under our plan. 


Write NOW for easy plan. 
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N, 33 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. ©. 














Vaudeville Sketches, Entertainments, 
Monvlogs, Dia Pantomimes, 
itations Tableaux, Drills, 


R 
Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods, 
Large Catalog Free. T. 8, DENISON & CO., Dept. 20, Chicago 





















SUMMIT 


Knit-Nek Vest 


For Outdoor Work or Outdoor Pleasure 


Every man who spends any of his time outdoors, whether 
at work or pleasure, needs a Summit Knit-Nek Vest. 

It affords the wearer the best protection against 
the cold and the wind, yet is neither heavy nor 
cumbersome. 


For working outdoors or for hunting, fishing, 


trapshooting, automobiling, golfing, etc., it allows 
you to move around with ease and comfort keeps 


you warm without wearing a heavy overcoat. 
Notice how the patented Knit-Nek fits 


around the throat—it keeps out all cold and 


wind and can be turned down in mild weather. 
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rendered all the more distant by the daz- 
zling glare of the sun, until she faced the 
mate again. Indeed it seemed he spoke 
the truth. 

“‘We must go north toward Hawaii,” he 
added. “Our only hope is that we’ll meet 
some ship. We can never in the world 
reach Hawaii.” 

Torry leaned toward him. She raised 
her hand to hold his attention. ‘‘ Mr. Bur- 
ton,”’ she said, speaking so gayly that the 
mate jumped, “we're off—off to Hawaii.” 
And before he could wink or speak she 
faced aft. 

“Sit up, boys,” she cried. “We're going 
to Hawaii.”” Her voice rang out across the 
reaches of that empty sea without an echo, 
and Tony Burton caught the splendid 
bravery of her cry and treasured it in his 
heart. 

“I have learned,” said Torry, “that loud 
talking, oaths and silly anger are no more a 
woman’s part than they areaman’s. I have 
been taught what is a woman’s part, and, 
if 1 am spared, I want to play it. But now 
I propose to show you lads what I consider 
to be a man’s. I'll steer and you fellows 
will sail this boat. When there’s no wind 
you'll row. We must keep moving. : 
Oh, yes, we must. . . . Oh, yes, you 


” 


| will! Get up, you Mallorys, we're going to 


Hawaii!” 

And they did go. Burning, empty day 
after burning, empty day; brooding, silent 
night after brooding, silent night, the boat 


| moved north. To Tony Burton the hours 


passed, filing and defiling in a long, deliri- 
ous dream. He portioned out the food 
while it lasted, because Torry told him he 
must. For the same reason he held open 
the water cask when it rained. Sleeping or 


| waking he saw her. Now imperious, gor- 


geously colored, full of oaths and fury; 
then laughing, cheerful and determined, 
opposing the sullen gloom and wild fury of 


| her brothers with unfaltering courage and 





The wool wristlets keep the wind and cold | 


from blowing up your sleeves. 

The body is lined with and the sleeves are 
made of soft, pliable leather upon which water 
has no hardening effect. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 


IUustrated booklet showing styles sent free om request 


Guiterman Bros. 
Dept. F 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


a will as strong as steel—and at the last a 
sleepless, sunbitten, famine-stricken specter, 
steering a boat across an empty, endless 
waste of water north, always north, for 
Hawaii. 

And his belt, his leather belt that had 
hugged so close about his body, she carried 
in her hand. He saw her swing it by the 
tongue so the buckle hung free. He saw her 
lay it over the shoulders of her brothers 
when they sank down at the oars or refused 
to row at all. And always with the same 
cheerful call: 

“Get up, boys, get up! We're going to 
| Hawaii!” 

One night he was startled suddenly from 
a feverish doze by her voice, slow, clear and 


| distinct: 


“T have the pistol here in my hand,” she 
was saying. “It is loaded and I am a dead 
shot. You all know it. 

Toward the end of that terrible voyage 
Tony Burton was never quite sure what 
was real and what dreams. Sometimes the 
wind blew and the boat flew along, and the 
five scarecrows that toiled at the oars, often 
weeping, fell to the bottom and lay where 
they had fallen, until aroused by the hoarse, 
inexorable whisper of Torry. Sometimes it 
rained, and the cool, sweet moisture eased 
Burton’s pain and cooled his fever. Then 
the realization that all this suffering had 
been invoked because a woman chose to dis- 
cipline a pack of vicious schoolboys who 
were not worth disciplining choked him 
up with searing rage. The thing grossly of- 
fended his sense of propriety, and he wanted 
to say so. He wanted to shriek it out to the 
empty sea that heaved and heaved about 
them like mumbling, toothless jaws. But 
he was restrained by the eyes of the figure 
that sat in the stern of the boat and steered 
forever north. This specter caught a fish, 
caught another. It got away, and then 
they all wept bitterly—all, that is, but the 
specter herself. Tony Burton came to 
think nothing could quench the burning 
flames of her eyes. And the thought increased 
his suffering. 

Then those eyes turned upon him in a 
sort of glory, and he felt in his heart the 
same thrill as when she cried out, ‘‘ We're 
going to Hawaii!’’ and the sound died 
across the empty sea. But the message 
they held he could not understand. There 
came a thundering in his ears, the eyes 
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that looked into his burned with unearthly 
brightness. They moved Tony Burton to 
wild and strange emotions. He stared at 
her across a piteous heap of things that had 
been men, and his face was convulsed as if 
with tears. 

A sound of shouting mingled with the 
thunder in his ears, and the next moment 
the boat struck and grounded upon sand. 
The figure in the stern still sat erect, a 
sun-dried hand upon the tiller; but Tony 
Burton fell forward upon the little heap 
of men. He did not know they had reached 
their journey’s end, that they had come to 
Hawaii. 


The men recovered quickly enough, but 
Torry was ill for a long, long time. And 
in that time, the Mallory history being still 
in the making, a great many things hap- 
pened that Tony Burton believed because 
he was there to see. At last, at the end of 
a most amazing year, he was permitted to 
see Torry again. 

She arose when he entered the room and 
held out her hand, quite as if they had parted 
only yesterday the best of friends. She 
had won back all her old, gorgeous beauty, 
but now serenity and patience blended with 
the humor in her face. She was younger 
looking, and there was sunshine where there 
had been storm. 

“It’s very good of you to want to come 
to see me,” she said in a pleasant, formal 
way. 

Tony Burton took her hand. “Not to 
me,” he said boldly. ‘‘ Not that tone to me. 
There is no need for polite ceremony here. 
Will you—you , know what I mean—vwill 
you forgiv e me? 

Torry’s face flamed. ‘‘Oh, I’ve forgotten 
all that,” she replied shyly. 

“No, no,” Burton persisted. ‘When you 
kept your promise to God surely you can 
forgive me.” 

Torry laoked at him then and drew her 
breath, and the memory of that time was in 
her eyes. “‘ You let me make the gamble,” 
she whispered, “‘and—I—we won. But the 
stuff to make men was there.” 

“It took your fine eye to see it,” said 
Tony, and he laughed. 

Torry laughed too. “Never mind,” said 
she; “they have all gone to work. And 
Shane and Tom are both by way of being 
married to girls that I like. Isn't that some 
triumph? Have you heard of our shipping 
business theirs? 

“*T came to see if you would let them take 
me into the firm,” said Tony with his slow, 
persuasive boldness. 

“What do you mean?” said Torry. 

Burton looked at her and his eves ac- 
cused her. 

**] —]——— It seems to me you know very 
well what I have to tell you now.” He 
broke off. “Torry,” he continued, putting 
his hands on her shoulders and speaking in a 
deeper tone —‘‘ Torry, you have made such 
fine men of your brothers, won't you try 
your hand on me?” 

And Torry stood on tiptoe in a way that 
brought her face very close to his. “Tony,” 
she said—and looking at her he could not 
say which was love and which was laughter 
in her dear gray eyes —*‘ Tony, way back on 
the Mary Helen I knew that was the part 
for this woman to play.” 





Coupling by Magnet 


LECTRIC magnets on a railroad loco- 
motive save all the trouble of coupling 
the engine to cars, and then uncoupling 
a few seconds later, in light switching 
operations. A buffer at the back of the 
locomotive can be magnetized by having 
the engineer simply turn a switch that is 
located beside his seat in the cab. Then the 
locomotive is backed up to a car and the 
buffer seizes in a firm grip the coupling 
gear of the car. To uncouple, it is only nec- 
essary for the engineer to throw the little 
switch 
Enough electricity can be carried in stor- 
age batteries on the engine to supply a good 
grip. Though this method of coupling is 
hardly practicable for the ordinary heavy 
switching operations in railroad yards, there 
are many places where it may be utilized 
to save the time of a trainman. 
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Combine Obvious Style 
With Guaranteed Wear | 


2 for 25° 





Stvle you can see in a glove. 
you cannot always be sure of 


unless the wear of the 


glove 1s guaranteed. 


With every pair of ] 
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REMINGTON UMC 


UMC The New.22 Caliber Autoloading Rifle — 
and the Meaning of Remington-UMC 


ae. OU are hearing a good deal about this new rifle—and as a 
et rifle-shot you will share in the interest created by the 
announcement of a new model of Remington-UMC. 


an 06 Now, why should Remington-UMC mean so much in the shooting world? 

pizt Caliber Autoloading = Why should eighty thousand dealers feature Remington-UMC and make it 
ifle — shots, handling e . “~ » . . 

Remington-UMC Auto their bid for the custom of the keenest sportsmen of the community? How 


loading .22 cartridges ( rim- 


frre). Hammerless. Maga is it that the Red Ball Mark of Remington-U MC dispiayed in the dealer's 
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zine in stock. Take down ‘ 2 5 “ - 
Pa without tools. window becomes the sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters in every town? 
=. 06 Take this little .22 Autoloading Rifle as an example. Look anywhere 


High-Power, slide-action : c - , 
Rifle—6 shots, Made in 25, along the Remington-UMC line—from the .22-caliber single shot to the 
Remington-UMC slide heavy caliber autoloading and slide-action rifles, the autoloading shotguns 
action, specially designed al 


for heavy service. and pump guns—the metallic cartridges and shot shells adopted by the 
Remington-UMC Car- —_ ysers of every standard make of arm. 
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salves, eubeunoate pivast Talk with the big game hunter, the duck shooter, the top-score men of 
d sh . 1 1 . . ° ° . a7 

and gauges—all loads. the rifle clubs—ask your leading dealer. On all sides, the opinion you hear 
a d b y . . ° ° ° ° " 

every part of the globe.  €Xpressed is that Remington-UMC is practical, and it is right. 





REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


London, England 299 Broadway, New York 
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100 Miles for 248 Miles on 7 260 Miles “On 300 Miles 
ia 40 cents Gallons of Gas High” Through Floods 
“Il gave my Saxon a “Reached home in fine “Arrived in Chillicothe “Recently drove over 300 


thorough test for economy shape. Covered 248 miles 
the ether day. |! put 4c on7 gallons of gas. Had to 
worth of oil and gasoline ford a river where water 


miles over roads in the worst 
condition ever known here 
due to floods and washouts 


from Detroit O. K. with my 
Saxon making perfect 
score. Never went off high 


into my car and made a ya ws fF) came up to radiator, but a i. - Fe gear except to start during ee © PF Passed several six-cylinder 
little over 100 miles before came through O. K. Trip run. Averaged over 30 cars stuck in mud but my 
the gas tank was empty. gave me plenty of proof of miles to gallon of gas Saxon carried me around 
y, Yet the roads ere quite what the Saxon will do.” L. J. THORTSON them and to my destination 
hilly around here H. V. SMITH Chillicothe, O. in splendid time 
GEO. W. DUNBAR Marion, Ind. B. LHINKLEY 
Amenia, N.Y. Luverne, Minr 


7 f This Chain of Evidence 
Proves Saxon Worth 


When the first Saxons were shipped we said they were the 
greatest two passenger automobiles in the world for the money. 


Takes Roughest 
Roads Easily 


“Although I had never be 
fore handled a car, a 20-minute 
lesson was sufficient to enable 
me to drive it 150 miles fr 
Simcoe to my home. A heavy 


Tires Lasted 
10,000 Miles 


Covered first 10,000 miles 
without changing tires 
Think Saxon is ‘classiest’ 
light car on market. De 





velops great power and rainstorm had made the road 
speed and only racing cars ° almo as bad as a ploughed 
pesray my tn ; The letters on this page from Saxon owners are the best proof we field. But the Saxon passed 
P nap . . . . larg ars which were stuck. | 

H.L. TUCKER can give you that the Saxon in service has made good our claim. oniywsed sgaibennclguaclias 





R. A. HUTCHINSON 
Oxbridge, Ont 


Saxon the Modern Car 





gs a 


2 Miles in 2% 
Minutes 


‘ The Saxon is a marvel 
for speed. Driving to the 
factory 1 ‘opened up’ over 
a level piece of road and 
made a little over 2 miles in 


From radiator to tail light the Saxon typi 
fies the soundest, most modern automobile 
construction. Many of the features of the 
Saxon will not be found in any other car out- 
side the high-priced class. 


The Saxon is the modern car. It is light 
in weight—only a little more than a thousand 
pounds—therefore it is low in cost of keep. 
Yet the Saxon has roominess and comfort. 
Only by the best designing skill, and use of 
the finest materials, can roominess, comfort, 
good looks and light weight all be combined 
in one car. 


others because Saxon engineers in planning 
it were able to profit by all the automobile in 
dustry has learned since other sensational 
value low-priced cars were designed years ago. 


The Saxon is the best two passenger car 
at a low price because it was designed purely 
to be a two passenger car. This is not a 
two passenger car which is a makeshift. It 
is not a two passenger body set down on a 
uselessly heavy chassis designed originally 
to carry a five passenger body. Of what 
other two passenger car is this true? 


Compare the Saxon point by point with 


OCT 


37.5 Miles per 
Gallon of Gas 


“Remarkable as have 
been your advertised 
Statements of mileage per 
gallon of gas, I have beater 


he 4 niles over 
: niinutes and 35 seconds The Saxon is a better car, we believe, than any other two passenger low-priced car. You eS icon 
M. CHILL other low-priced cars because most others were will easily discover wherein the Saxon is 4 gallons of gas.” 


Fort Wayne, Ind, 


designed from four to eight years ago, while 
the Saxon was designed one year ago. The 
automobile industry has developed rapidly. 
Engineers have iearned much in five years. 
The modern machine is best in every line 
of industry. The Saxon is better than many 


more modern in design, where it is superior 
to the others. A fair comparison, keeping in 
mind the service to be rendered, appearance, 
room, comfort, performance, stability and 
cost of keep — that is all we ask. Please send 
post card for catalog. 


JAS. CORCORAN 
Vandalia, Mc 
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Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 


The New SAXON - 9395 —.= 


Passenger Car 
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Best Looking 
Car 


After looking over other 
ow-priced cars chose 
Saxon for my wife because 
it rides easier, looks better 
and is mors up-to-date in 
appearance.” 











“Find mySaxona perfect 
charm, smooth running 
and very easy riding. It is 
the greatest two-passen 
ger car I was ever in.” 

J. F. JARRARD 
Greensburg, Ind. 



















MR. McFRYER 
Wheaton, Ills. 
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THE KRIS-GIRL 


(Continued from Page 25 


and I. The native servants, 
accompaniment of “Jonges!” 

were bringing round coffee to the 
various rooms. Fat Dutchmen loomed in 
distant perspective, pink-pajamaed, bare 
feet up on planter chairs; but no one was 
within earshot. 

By the time the harassed boys had got 
round to our corner with coffee Miss Van 
den Hofdyk appeared, walking slowly down 
the white-hot furnace of the road. Behind 
her came slipslopping a little old Malay 
woman, withered up like a walnut. 

They joined us on the veranda; and then 
Cristina, without pause for anything more 
in the way of greeting than a quickly offered 
cup of coffee, dashed into her subject. There 
was nothing frivolous or elusive about the 
Kris-Girl this afternoon. Sharp, hard and 
keen as her namesake blade, she cut across 
Richilda Van den Hofdyk’s leisurely polite- 
ness with: 

* Does she understand English?” 

“Neither English nor Dutch,” said Ri- 
childa, looking at the small old woman, who 

as standing in an attitude of subjection 


Mrs. Ash 
a loud 
“Boy!” 


to 


close beside her. 
“And yet they say in the kampong she 
s married to your uncle!” 


Ric hilds 1 at this fairly sat up. 

‘hey say the untrue!” she declared, 
her voice shaking with annoyance. “Nota 
truth in it! My Uncle Hendrik had her for 
cook in many years. She was the very good 


cook. She was pretty in those days. A man 
is not an angel. And this old woman, if 
there was some Malay ceremony it was for 
her quite good enough; but married we 


don't call it.” 
“Still, she was married according to some 


Malay idea, and he was fond of her."’ 
“Oh, fond! That I shall give you,” re- 
joined Miss Van den Hofdyk calmly. ** How 


She has forgot him many 
a little for my 
give her eat and 


it matter? 
she 


hall 
years ago; 
ath e er and me, 
sleep. 


makes cook 


and we 


**Now, Richilda,” said the Kris-Girl, “I 
want to tell you, if you understand me, that 
you've been barking up the wrong tree, as 
Americans say, all this time. I do think 
there issomething in the idea of your uncle's 


secret, but the way you've been trying to 
find it out is—just detective-story stuff. 
And you must remember we aren't in a 


detective story, you and I; we're here in 
Banda, in the real wortd. And things in the 
real world aren’t planned out ‘like funny 
puzzles that work when you get the right 
key piece. They're much more ragged and 
full of loose ends. You must simplify. If 
I were asked for a motto to be used in this 
sort of work I should say: ‘Select the rele- 
vant.” It covers nearly everything. And 
when you've selected the relevant cut away 
everything else.” 

She made a downward sweeping motion 
with her small hand. 

“Cut away,” she repeated. “ Now let me 
ask this old creature some questions —one, 
if you like.” 

She turned te the old woman and spoke 
in Malay. I will translate as it was trans- 
lated to me afterward. 

“Do you remember Tuan Hendrik?” 

“IT remember,” came dully from the 
dried-up old face. 

“Was it true that 
black sorcerer?” 

The old face became suddenly moved. 

“‘No, no—never! The Tuan was a good 
man and he was very good to me.” 

“Then what ”— Cristina fixed the woman 
with her sharp blue eyes and held up a little 
petnted finger—‘‘what used he to do when 
he shut himself up in that room and forbade 
you to come in?” 

“Why, how doyou 
but Cristina silenced her. 

“Hush! I don’t. I am trying to get it. 
Be quiet!” 

The old Malay woman had been endeav- 
oring to speak and now the words came out 
in a rush. 

“TI do not know and it does not matter. 
Why should not the Tuan do so if he liked?” 

It was strange to see how her aged face 
was reviving under the influence of a feeling 
that must have lain dead or forgotten for 
thirty years. Already one could understand 
that this dusky, wrinkled hag might have 
been lovely. once—might have been loved 


Tuan Hendrik was a 


” began Richilda; 


herself and have loved the strength and 
fairness of the big blond Dutchman. 

“But in that room?” 
the dark, lined face. 


Cristina watched 


“Why should a Tuan not come and cook 
or drink or sleep in his own kitchen if he 
wished? I tell you there was no sorcery 
He was a good man and he was good to me 

She put both hands over her eyes, with- 
drew them and looked at them as thoug! 
wondering that she found no tears on their 
wrinkled surface. 

“It is all so long ago!” she said and, 
keeping her, got up and slipslopped 
off the veranda. 

“Let her go,” 
enough. 


none 


away 


said Cristina. “That is 
° Now,” she went on, turn- 
ing to Richilda, “ you can go up to the House 
of the Golden Nutmeg, look under the 
hearthstone of the kitchen and tell me what 
you find there.” 

Mrs. Ash put down the Home Gardener, 
which she seemed to have reading 
during the visit, clapped her hands emphat- 
ically and said: 

“Bravo!” She then immersed herself 
once more in the Directions for Budding 
Alpine Roses. 

“I do not comprehend 
den Hofdy! k. “ In what w 
duct 

‘I'll tell you nothing now,” said Cristina 
“When you've been to the house 
Ric hilda was buttoning he r glove 
“T have time to go now, said, “It 
will not be dark for two hours 


been 


* said Miss \ 


ay have you de 


she 


‘Take Mr. Garden and a crowbar with 
you,” said Cristina. “I'm going to m 
room to sleep; and not a soul is to dare to | 


come near me until dinner time.” 
‘Dinner is at half past eight. I’) 


} 
ll see te 


) 
observed 


it that you are not disturbed,” 

Mrs. Ash, disappearing after her charge. 
Richilda was already away down the | 

road, tramping hard, through heat that | 

cannot hope to describe. With semething 


of a sigh I went to look for the crowbar 
and followed her. I did not catch up to her 
until she was nearly at the House of 
Golden Nutmeg. By this time it was 
ting cooler and the hadow 
was grateful. 

“What do you expect I said, ranging 
alongside her as she stooped to lever up the 
door. ‘* Let me, please!” 

‘Thank you. I do not know. Perhaps 
the secret of a bank deposit that we know 


the 
yet 


of tne 


not of. Perhaps hundred-guilder notes. 
Perhaps - Oh, 1 am impatient to know. 
Come! Come!” 


The kitchen—we had seen it the day be- 
fore among other rooms—was a 
stone building, standing a little apart from 
the rest of the house. It was empty, 
for an old oak dresser that would have 
brought its weight in silver anywhere on 
the continent of Europe. The late sun 
slanted through the broken shutters and 
made spots of irregular light on the floor, 
vhich, like all the other floers in the 
was made of small neat tiles, 
elaborately set 

I saw at once why Cristina had come to 
that conclusion about the hearthstone 
it was the only thing that could have been 
lifted without leaving traces. 

And it had been lifted often. Though 
thirty years had passed since the last rais- 
ing of the stone, it came away easily enough: 


massive 


save 


house, 
prettily and 


the cement was a mere blind, set in a bevel 
about the edges. 

Underneath was a hole in the ground and 
nine small leather bags, full; also, I do not 


know how many empty. 

“*Money!”’ screamed Richilda on her top 
note. “‘Money! Europe, Paris, Marchesi, 
the Scala, the Opera House! Ah! Ah! Give 
me your knife—quick!"" She was down on 
her knees on the dirty floor, tearing at the 
bags. “Money! Ah! Ah!” she screamed. 

I thought her rather premature. I also 
thought her prettier than I previously 
judged; she hadsuch acolor in her cheek 
such a scarlet in her greedy lips. 

Well, though premature, she was rig 
When the bags were slashed out came 
gold—guineas and sovereigns, English 
every one. They were all dated in the first 
half of the nineteenth century; none later 
than 1850. They ran out like water; they 
fell in heaps. They rang with the sound 
that only gold in heaps can give. Did I tell 
you that I had once been employed in a 
bank? I can judge the look of a lot of coir 
better than most. This heap I estimated at 
about fifteen hundred pounds, and I was 
very nearly right, as we proved afterward 

When I turned my attention from the 
gold to the girl I was astonished to find 
Richilda, who had been looking at the 
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“Boost the Boys” 


rothers’’—real brothers, fa 


“Big B 


employe: 


s, cannot do their “‘little brothers’’ a 


thers, grandfathers, 


better turn tha 


them a year’s subscription to The American Boy Clea 
blooded. Full of strong, live stories of adventure, business a ca 
life experience. Departments of Novel Inventions and Natural W 
ders, How to Build and Make Things, Gardening, Photography, Stamp 
Collecting, Athletics and Fun 

Business men who employ boys should know about The Ameri B 
as a developer of a boy’s best qualities. Advertisers should recognize tha 
because of the boy's influence on his family, The American Boy h 
uperiors and few equals for immediate returns and benefits, and that 
building up a good-will asset for the future it absolutely h equa 

I nt ‘ ys must me the future worke t 
market If all the present read of The A hb n 

the a f ind mak average of $15 a wee t 
ent & power of §$ 000,000 a year and t 
sme a t The ecader ot “lhe \ un be 
} ‘ 4 l t t ‘ ay c t t t 
itured capacity to produce and t ‘ 
\ Send name and re A $l a . 

’ 4 ny © you 4 b 

V.ivert be sen rifle ft ef, the ¢ 

qt Department 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. Publishers of The American Boy 


American Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Pajamas Perfected 


Made Now in One Piece 
Called weg agg 


H. B 


garment 


h 
a 


ver sleeping 


authorities, have 


another great improverme ntinmens 


pajamas The y pr duce a one-piece ty 
r union suit pajama, called the 
Pajt It is extra in everything 
" : 
but cost. There is no draw string \ 
and consequently no binding at the 
waist. Fit is improved. Comfor > 
is absolute. Coat cannot crawl up 7 ” i 
You sleep better, for you really rest | 
You may have an unlimit« 
, | 
choice of materia ind patter 


One of 517 Styles 


For Summer or Winter 





50c to $5.00 For All the Family 


The design is distinctively smart 
The lines have style. An 1 it sta 
because the workmanship is so 
usually good and thorough 
holes, finish, inspection —the 
will withstand wear and the 

The $1.50 to $3.00. You wo 


see the " 
qu 





several thousand ce alers sel the Pa 


plendid Catalog and free sar 


H. B. Glover Con Dept. 15, a lowa 
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Free Nightie Book 
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SATURDAY 


COMFORT 


1s the first consider- 
ation when you buy 


UNDERWEAR 


OMFORT in trousers depends on 
the shape and fit and the quality of 
materials and workmanship. The same is 
true of Underwear. You get the regular “ tailor- 
made” shape, sensible fit, fabrics to meet your 


own requirements and dependable needlecraft 
qr LD there “hen you buy 


Dealer in 


DROP SEAT 
UNION SUITS 


These garments have only a single thickness of 
seamless material acréss the seat with extra full- 
ness where fullness occurs in trousers.. Thecrotch 
is closed without lap or fold. The elastic back per- 
mits absolute freedom of movement, no matter 
what position you may assume. The buttons are 
reinforced; they cannot pull off or tear the fabric. 


We solicit cor- 
respondence with 
the trade 


Imperial Union Suits are sold by representa- 
tive dealers throughout the United States. Prices 
from $1.50 to $5.00. The Imperial Label on 
every garment is your protection. 


Write today for Booklet showing Imperial 
Fabrics, Styles and Prices. It is FREE. 


The Imperial Underwear Company 
PIQUA, OHIO 





approval and 30 da 
NO EXPENSE to 


: AW? BOOK Ride a““RANGER” 
bicycle and know you have the 
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LOW PRICES, marvel 
ous improvements and 

values never before equalled in our 1915 offers 
WRITE for our big catalog showing our complete line of 
1915 bicycles, TIRES and sundries and learn the wonder 
ful sew offers and terms we will give you. You cannot 
afford to buy until you now what we can do for you 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-55, CHICAGO 


AMERIC AN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dept. 2357, Drexel Ave. and S8th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 








ALL OUTDOORS INVITES YOU INA 
Summit 
Mackinaw Coat 


Winter’s clear, cold days and 
winter’s winds bring only pleasure 
if you’re snugly tucked in a Summit 
Mackinaw Coat. 

The long fibre, all wool, western 
mackinaw is cold-, wind- and wear-proof 
ind cut into pleasing individual styles for men, 
young men and boys. 

Phe Summit Mackinaw Coat is made 
pleasing and exclusive patterns. 


ts 


trom 


Get one for winter work or play. 
Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 


fully tllustrated style book in colors 


i free 


Guiterman Bros. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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EVENING POST 


dates, squatted back on her heels regarding ' 


the heap of coin with horror. 
“Uncle Hendrik! Uncle Hendrik!” she 
was saying, and then she added something 


in Dutch. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“The matter it is that I am the niece 
of a pirate!’ said Richilda in low tones of 
dismay. “And I do not like it. Itis a—a 
disgusting ancestry.” 

“Pirate!” I said. 

“Yes. In the early time of your Queen 
Victoria there was an English ship came by 
the Spice Islands here. And she stopped 
at Banda for water. And it was said she 
had gold on board for the buying of mer- 
chandise. In the harbor under the Gunong 
Api she sank, and it was very deep, and no 
one knew why she shall have thus sunk in 
the night; but some persons were saying 
that the natives it had done, and that was 
what we were believing. But all those Eng- 
lish, they was drowned! And my Uncle 
Hendrik, he went away the same night with 
his own ship, and not for a long time came 
back; my mother she tells me that. And 
six of his serfs of the plantation, they was 
de ad. 

“Herr Gz urde *n, it is a clear thing for me. 
He did that crime and the money he never 
dared to show; so, all the time when he so 
rich was, they would say it was the golden 
nutmeg that on his plantation grew, and 
none of them did they know the true. I am 
a pirate’ s niece!” 

“Oh, well, it’s none of your funeral, Miss 
Van den Hofdyk,” I said. “You've got 
money enough there to take you to Europe. 
Don’t you worry about what your Uncle 
Hendrik did. As for Miss Raye, I think she’s 
wonderful to have found it all out.” 

“She is my only friend!” said Richilda 
inconsistently. 

By this time she was looking somewhat 
more lovingly at the gold. She gathered it 
up in the front of her dress, rose with my 
assistance, and stood with the coin held to 
her breast. 

“Tt shall be to art consecrated for to im- 
purify it!’ she said. Then she broke forth 
into the Jewel Song. 

I suppose her voice was not placed in 
those days—she had taught herself all she 
knew from mere books and a talking ma- 
chine; but I never want to hear anything 
better than that Jewel Song, sung as she 
sang it, with her arms full of gold, the golden 
tropic sunset pouring through the high stone 
window on her shining hair. She had forgot- 
ten that I existed; she sang and sang, for 
herself and the treasure. 

Dark comes quickly in Banda Nera. I 
had to remind her that it was a long way 
back to town and that her mother would be 
sending someone out to look for her—an 
unpleasing habit of old Mevrouw Van den 


| Hofdyk’s, which was to trouble Richilda no 


more in the very near future; for she went 
away by the boat that called at Banda six 
weeks later. 

She came to see Cristina next day, to kiss 
her and call her affectionate names, which, 
as usual, Cristina hated. 

“Tell me, you wonder-girl,”” she said, 
“how was it that you thought this thing? 
Is there some sense you have that no 

other i 

“Nonsense!” said Cristina crisply. “‘ Here 
it is in a nutshell—a nutmeg shell, if you 
like: Of course I saw all that stuff about 
deducting and following out wasn’t going 
to bring you anywhere; so I just went down 
to the kampong and found out what woman 
your Uncle Hendrik was in love with in 
those days. When I heard it was a Malay 
of course I knew he wouldn't tell her where 
anything was; but, all the same, she must 
have been about the house enough to know 
when heiwent to look at the stuff if he had 
any hidden away. So I fished—and I hada 
bite. And then I only had to reel in the 
line, That's allt” 

“Tt is magic!” said Richilda sentiment- 
ally, holding the Kris-Girl’s hand. 

“It’s something a lot more uncommon, 
and that’s common sense!” said Cristina. 

“Send me a couple of seats for your first 
night at the opera, will you?” 

‘I will send you forty!” said Richilda. 

I remember well, however, that when 
Cristina met Madame Richilda in Paris 
two years later she had lost all recollection 
of the Kris-Girl. 

“Just human nature!” said Cristina. 
“Thore’s nothing people hate so much as 
the remembrance of having been helped out 
of any difficulty.” 

This is the second ofa series of 
The third will 


Editor's Note 
stories by Beatrice Grimshaw 
appear in an early issue 
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Florsheim Shoe. Style 
first—comfort to the last. 


$5 to $7 


Look for Name in Shoe 


a foundation 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


SEALPACKERCHIEF 


For Men and Women 
ou are squeamish about 
two of your intimate be- 
longings—your toothbrush 
and your handkerchief. ‘The 
thought that another has han- 
dled them makes you draw back. 





Undo the sanitary sealed package 
containing a_ tissue-wrapped 
SEALPACKERCHIEF, Your eyes 
are the first to see and your 
fingers are the first to touch a 
snowy-white Handkerchief of 
the finest quality. 
SEALPACKF.RCHIEF is not 
harsh and stiff, but soft and 
sheer, just as you like it to be 
laundered. 


All prices —nearly all stores. I 
on the package and see tha ke 


SEALPAGKERCHIEF CO,, N. Y. 
Cut Your Light Cost 
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Write at om 
, SEs 130 Fifth St.. Terre Haute, Ind 


AN EDUCATION WITHOUT COST 


You can obtain a full college education, free of 
‘harge, in any institution you choose. We pay the 

b lls. Address Educational Division, Box 628 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelpt 
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“Biltwel Six” 


“The Final Development of the ‘Light Six’” 


A jury of automobile experts passed this verdict. The endorsement of our engineers was 
not enough. They built the car. Their judgment was biased. We secured unprejudiced 
opinion from the master minds of the automobile world. 


We avoided haste A car of distinctive beauty 


and sacrificed the early sale of hundreds of these cars, Automobile owners who want real quality demand 
waiting until every detail of design had been perfected distinctive body design. 

Until power and weight were in perfect balance So we searched Europe for the true stream lin 
we held back, for economy of operation had to be body, and put it on the Velie “ Light Six.”’ 
maintained, and with 40 h. p. this new car weighs Even the radiator is designed as a part of the body. 
but 3,150 pounds. We know of no other “‘lightsix’’ that has gone this far. 

Stamina had to be definitely proven, for the con- High sides, tapering upholstery,clear running boards, 
tinued satisfaction of Velie owners must be maintained. spare tires at the rear—these are exclusive features. 

Price had to be low, for the Velie has always Our jury of experts called them ‘‘distinctive notes 
represented the utmost in real usable value. of real beauty.”’ 


Now we are ready. Every detail is right—price, he public has approved their verdict. 
stability, power, equipment, design are all that they 


Advanced mechanical features 
should be. 


The best we can build ; The Velie ‘‘I ight Six”’ would have been impos- 
sible a year ago. ‘lhe big features have been deve 
We stake our reputation on this ‘*Light Six.” Our —_ oped in the past few months. 
hest work has gone into it. It is the result of years of Motor is of the famous European type—smal 
automobile building. Big successfulyearsof hardwork. ore, Jong stroke, high speed—the motor of max 
Only the best has beenused. Beforethe firstcarwas imum economy. Copper-aluminum and _ pressed 
built expert engineers examined the working plans. steel are used in engine base and oil case. Real en 
Specialists in every department were consulted. gineering design—light weight with great strength. 
The experimental cars were put through heart Drive is by the famous French Hotchkiss system 
breaking tests. We tried to break them up. We used on the highest priced American built cars. 
tried to wear them out. We tried to provethem The springs carry the driving power—easily and 
unfit. And they kept on running perfectly. We without driving shocks. 
found unexpected speed, wonderful power on hills, A tubular drive shaft is used. The side members 
remarkable get-away, and easy riding wasafeaturewe of the frame are not offset. 25°) greater strength 
all talked about. You are certain of these qualities. is the result. 


° ° Bodies include five and six passenger touring cars, two 

Roomy Bodies up to Six Passengers 1g cars, 
y P 8 passenger roadster, two passenger convertibie roadster. 
Additional price for six passenger touring car and enclosed cars.) There is more room in the driver’s seat 
than in any other car we know of. And there is room and perfect comfort in the rear seats. ‘‘ Unusual 


Comfort”’ was the verdict of the jury of automobile engineers who passed on this car. 


Here are a few of the most important specifications: 40 real 
horsepower; 124” wheelbase; 34’’x4” tires, with ‘‘non-skid’”’ 
rear tires; 52” rear springs; 40” front springs; Gray & Davis starting and lighting; unit power 
plant; spiral drive gears in Timken rear axle. 


Specifications are exceptional 


Send for catalog arid new booklet “61 Reasons Why” 


Velie Motor Vehicle Co., Moline, III. 





61 New Features 
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only in the Velie 
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HE gigantic power built into Fire- 
stone Tires defies wear and tear of 
travel over all roads, season after season. 


Motorists who know would buy Fire- 
stone Tires even if they had to pay far 
more than the ordinary for them. But they don’t. 








Firestone Non-Skid Tires give double value; they 
not only cost less at last, but they cost no more at first. 

The reasons are simple—specialized production 
in America’s largest exclusive tire factory. 


One class of producers—tire experts. 
One line of effort—in manufacture and sales. 


Firestone users get the benefit of this condensed 
efficiency in easy riding, car-protection and all that 
good motoring means—and they get these benefits 
at only average price. 





Have the nearest dealer supply you with Firestones 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


“‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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MUNSING UNION SUITS MAY BE HAD IN SIXTY-SEVEN DIFFERENT LIGHT, MEDIUM, OR HEAVY WEIGHT KNIT FABRICS | 
{ IN EVERY REQUIRED STYLE AND SIZE FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. BECAUSE OF THEIR FINE QUALITY AND THE i, 
PERFECT WAY IN WHICH THEY FIT AND COVER THE FORM, THEY HAVE BECOME THE MOST POPULAR UNION SUITS IN_ |: 
THE WORLD. OVER 8,000,000 PERFECT FITTING MUNSINGWEAR GARMENTS SOLD ANNUALLY. FOR SAMPLES OF FABRICS, 
/ STYLE BOOK, AND NAME OF DEALER IN YOUR TOWN, ADDRESS THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN i} 
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the New 


Continental Pattern 


The tastes of to-day in furnishings 
and decorations revert to the 
more simple lines of earlier times. 
The Continental is an example of 
the beauty that lies in simplicity 
harming for its historical sug- 
gestion and most fitting to the line 
of 1847 RocerRs Bros. Silver Plate 
-the trade mark which is an 
American institution. 


























Sold by dealers with an unaualified 
guarantee made possible by the 
actual test of over 65 years . 
Send for illustrated cata/ogue 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 


Suecessor to Meriden Britannia Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
The Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 


1847 ROGERS 


“Silver Plate that Wonre 2 
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